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A 

COMPLETE  VINDICATION 

OF  THE 

LICENSERS  OF  THE  STAGE, 

FROM  THE 

MALICIOUS   AND   SCANDALOUS   ASPERSIONS 

OF 

MR.  BROOKE, 

AUTHOR   OF    GUSTAVUS   VASA* 

WITH  A    PROPOSAL    FOR    MAKING    THE    OFFICE    OF    LICENSER    MORE 

EXTENSIVE    AND    EFFECTUAL. 

BY   AN    IMPARTIAL   HAND.* 


J_T  is  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  parties' 
that  few  crimes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of  guilt,  to 
that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle,  or  defending 
a  wicked  and  oppressive  administration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  mind, 
that  1  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed  my  pen  in 
vindication  of  the  present  ministry,  and  their  depen- 
dents and  adherents,  how  often  I  have  detected  the 
specious  fallacies  of  the  advocates  for  independence, 
how  often  I  have  softened  the  obstinacy  of  patriotism, 
and  how  often  triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  oppo- 
sition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men,  upon 
whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown  away; 
which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  compliance,  nor 
threats  reduce  to  submission  ;  and  who  have,  notwith- 

*  First  printed  in  the  Year  1739. 
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standing  all  expedients  that  either  invention  or  expe- 
rience could  suggest,  continued  to  exert  their  abilities 
in  a  vigorous  and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  mea- 
sures* 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men,  the  en- 
thusiastic resolution  with  which,  after  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive defeats,  they  still  renewed  their  attacks ;  the 
spirit  with  which  they  continued  to  repeat  their  argu- 
ments in  the  Senate,  though  they  found  a  majority 
determined  to  condemn  them ;  and  the  inflexibility 
with  which  they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  pre- 
ferments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  enquire  with  great  diligence  into 
the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to  discover 
what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to  inspire  such 
unextinguishable  ^eal,  and  to  animate  such  unwearied 
efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a  nearer 

^  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  party, 

and  imagined  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  some 

time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments,  that  I  might  learn 

theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  diifficult, 
and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  character  of  a 
proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  principle  of  action 
was  no  other,  than  that  which  they  make  no  scruple 
of  avowing  in  the  most  public  manner,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day 
exposes  them,  and  the.  loss  of  those  honours  and  pro- 
fits from  which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of  fana- 
ticism by  which  they  distinguish  those  of  their  own 
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party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  a  great  mind.  We  have  no  name  for  it  at 
court;  hut  among  themselves  they  term  it  by  a  kind 
o{ cant'phrase^.A  regard  for  posterity. 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives,  and 
sentiment  of  their  minds ;  I  have  heard  L.»  ■ 
and  P — *,  when  they  have  made  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some  ministerial  scheme, 
cry  out,  in  the  height  of  their  exultations.  This  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity  !  And  when  their 
adversaries,  as  it  much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have 
out-numbered  and  overthrown  them,  they  will  say 
with  an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph, 
Posterity  will  curse  you  fbr  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence  of 
any  kind  of  phrenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the  world 
has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder  their  owii 
imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy  men,  these  de^ 
luded  patriots,  know  how  little  we  are  concerned 
about  posterity,  they  would  never  attempt  to  fright 
us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt  us  to  a  neglect  of  our 
own  interest  by  a  prospect  of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  even  the  primary  law  of  self-preserr 
vation  ;  for  they  sacrifice  without  scruple  every  flat- 
tering hope,  every  darling  enjoyment,  and  every  sar 
tisfaction  of  life,  to  this  ruling  passion,  and  appear 
in  every  step  to  consult  not  so  much  their  own  adr 
vantage,  as  that  of  posterity^ 

♦  Lyttqlton  and  Pitt.     E% 
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Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither  know, 
por  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared, 
nor  any  thing  expected ;  who  cannot  even  bribe  a 
special  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a  single  ribband 
to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  madness 
which  at  Home  was  once  almost  epidemical,  and  in- 
fected even  the  women  and  the  children.  It  reigned 
there  till  the  entire  destruction  of  Carthage;  after 
which  it  began  to  be  less  general,  and  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  a  remedy  was  discovered,  by  which  it  was 
almost  entirely  extinguished. 

In  England  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such  degree: 
some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  disordered  by  it ;  but  the  contagion  has  been  for 
the  most  part  timely  checked,  and  our  ladies  have 
been  generally  free. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  age  a  set  of  men  much 
admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected  to  be  al- 
ways talking  of  posterity,  and  halve  laid  out  their 
lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems,  for  the  sake  of 
being  applauded  by  this  imaginary  generation. 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  amongst  the  most  in- 
exorable enemies  of  our  most  excellent  ministry,  and 
much  doubt  whether  any  method  will  effect  the  cure 
of  a  distemper,  which  in  this  class  of  pien  may  be 
termed  not  an  accidental  disease,  but  a  defect  in  their 
original  frame  and  constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the  de- 
testation suitable  to  my  character,  could  not  forbear 
discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind  in  his  very  pro- 
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logae,  whidi  is  filled  with  sentiments  so  wild,  and  so 
much  UDheard  of  among  those  who  frequent  levees 
and  courts,  that  I  much  douht,  whether  the  ^ealou$ 
licenser  proceeded  any  further  in  his  examination  of 
his  performance. 
He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man. 

Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  every  age, 

was  too  much  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to  compose 
a  play  which  he  could  license  without  manifest  hazard 
of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no  man  would  incur  un- 
tainted with  the  love  of  posterity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author,  wholly 
possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent  his  resentment 
for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in  virulent  advertise* 
ments,  insolent  complaints,  and  scurrilous  assertions 
of  his  rights  and  privileges,  and  proceed  in  defiance 
of  authority  to  solicit  a  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is  al- 
most always  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre^ 
rogatives  of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalienable 
birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred  upon  us,  and 
which  neither  kings  c^n  take,  nor  senates  give  away; 
which  we  may  justly  assert  whenever  and  by  whom- 
soever it  is  attacked,  and  which,  if  ever  it  should  hap- 
pen to  be  lost,  we  may  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
recover. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is  con- 
tempt of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for  any  supe^ 
riority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit;  and'their  no- 
tions of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for  it  is  among  them 
no  ^eat  proof  of  merit  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful. 
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-to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star^  to  Mmmand  a  regiment  or 
a  senate,  to  have  the  ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the 
king,  or  to  possess  any  of  those  virtues  and  excel* 
lenoies,  which  among  ns  entitle  a  man  to  little  less 
than  worship  and  prostration. 

We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  Mr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  importunate 
for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  deserved 
one,  and  to  complain  thus  loudly  at  the  repulse  be 
met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  but  little  weight 
with  the  public ;  since  the  opinions  of  the  sect  in 
which  he  is  enlisted  are  exposed,  and  shewn  to  be  evi- 
dently and  demonstrably  opposite  to  that  system  of 
subordination  and  dependence,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and 
that  chearfiilness  and  readiness  with  which  the  two 
Houses  concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shaU;  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at  least 
to  shew  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought  to  be  silent, 
consider  singly  every  instance  of  hardship  and  oppres- 
&xm  which  he  has  dared  to  publish  in  the  papers,  and 
to  publish  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  hope  no  man 
will  condemn  me  for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an 
advocate  for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  adver- 
tisements as  nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  His 

COUNTRY. 

Jbet  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with  temper 
of  such  insolence'  as  this:  is  a  man  without  title, 
pension, -or  place,  to  suspect  the  impartiality  ov  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  ?    .  Is  he,  nj^hen  the  l^w  is 
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not  strictty  observed  in  regard  to  hini»  to  tbink  bim- 
«elf  aggrieved^  to  tell  bis  sentiments  in  print,  assert 
bis  claim  to  better  usage»  and  fly  for  redress  to  an* 
otber  tribunal  ? 

If  sueb  practices  are  permitted,  I  will  not  venture 
to  foretel  tbe  effects  of  them ;  tbe  ministry  may  soon 
be  convinced,  tbat  such  sufferers  will  find  compassion, 
and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear  bard  upon  them,  than 
to  allow  them  to  complain. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  firmly  es- 
tablished by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  our  poet  has  not 
attempted  to  call  in  question,  but  contents  himself 
^th  censuring  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted;  so  that  I  am  not  now  engaged  to  assert  the 
licenser's  authority,  but  to  defend  his  conduct 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  because 
the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands  one  and 
twenty  days,  whereas  the  law  allows  him  to  detain  it 
^nly  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  malecontents  end? 
Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expectations  possibly 
to  be  satisfied  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  man  ex- 
alted into  a  high  station,  dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the 
time  limited  by  law?  Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to 
think  himself  happy  that  his  play  was  not  detained 
longer?  If  he  had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense, 
what  redress  could  he  have  obtained?  Let  the 
poets  remember,  when  they  appear  before  the  licen- 
ser, or  his  deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where 
nothing  will  so  well  become  them  as  reverence  and 
submission. 
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Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he  extended  his 
enquiriels  to  the  civil  law,  he  could  have  found  a  full 
justification  of  the  licenser's  conduct,  Bonijvdids  est 
ampliare  stiam  auctoritatem. 

If  then  it  be  the  business  of  a  good  Judge  to  en- 
large his  authority,  was  it  not  in  the  licenser  the 
utmost  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  extend  fourteen 
days  only  to  twenty-one  ? 

I  suppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  perform 
at  least  this  duty  of  a  good  judge,  is  not  questioned 
by  any,  either  of  his  friends  or  enemies.  I  may 
therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he  will  extend  his 
power  by  proper  degrees,  and  that  I  shall  live  to  see 
a  malecontent  writer  earnestly  soliciting  for  the  copy 
of  a  play,  which  he  had'  delivered  to  the  licenser 
twenty  years  before. 

/  waited,  says  he,  q/len  on  the  licenser,  and  with 
the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an  answer.  Let 
Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether  that  importunity  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  disappointment.  Let 
him  reflect  how  much  more  decent  it  had  been  to 
have  waited  the  leisure  of  a  great  man,  than  to  have 
pressed  upon  him  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to 
have  intruded  upon  those  precious  moments  which 
he  has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  improper 
manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion  that  the 
grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of  favour,  but  of 
justice;  a  mistake  into  which  he  could  hot  have 
fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inattention  to  the  design  of 
the  statute,  which  was  only  to  bring  poets  into  subr 
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jection    and    dependence,    not   to  encourage   good 
writers,  but  to  discourage  all. 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to  grant 
his  sanction  to  a  play,  however  excellent ;  nor  can 
Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation,  whatever  ap- 
plause his  performance  may  meet  with. 

Another  .grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  assigned  uq 
reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher  strain  of  in^ 
science  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it  for  a  poet  to 
demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his  proceedings  ?  Is 
he  not  rather  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  authority^ 
and  conclude  that  there  are  reasons  which  he  cannot 
comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were  they 
always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct. What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of  acting  with-r 
out  being  accountable?  The  advocates  for  the  Li- 
censing Act  have  alleged,  that  the  Lord  Chamber* 
lain  has  always  had  authority  to  prohibit  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  a  play  for  just  reasons.  Why  then  did 
we  call  in  all  our  force  to  procure  an  act  of  parliar 
ment  ?  Was  it  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  has 
always  done?  to  confirm  an  authority  which  no  man 
attempted  to  impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute?  No 
certainly :  our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new 
privileges,  and  to  empower  him  to  do ,  that  without 
reason,  which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

•  We  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very  trou-^ 
blesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design  has  mis- 
carried by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unnecessarily  iin 
examining  reasons. 
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Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  reject 
them,  shews  a  strange  degree  of  perrerseness ;  yet 
such  is  the  daily  behaviour  of  our  adversaries,  who 
have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with  any  reasons  that 
have  been  oflPered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand  onee 
a-year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a  standing 
army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary,  be- 
cause all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved'  in  war  ; 
this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  therefore  resolving 
to  do  our  utmost  for  their  satisfaction,  we  told  them 
the  next  year  that  it  was  necessary,  because  all  the 
'^    nations  round  us  were  at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than  the 
other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  gin,  and  of  a  general  disaffection  among 
the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and  oblige 
us  still  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we  shall  spare 
no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  may  be  more  satis* 
factory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barracks  was 
for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next  year  to 
propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops  for  fear  of  a 
famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing  the 
stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the  inconve- 
nience of  giving  reasons,  and  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  great  men,  to  lay  the  Lord 
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Chamberlain,   or   his  deputy,  under    any  such  tor- 
menting obligatiou. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a  license 
was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I  shall  conde- 
scend to  treat  him  with  more  regard  than  he  can 
reasonably  expect,  and  point  out  such  sentiments  as 
not  only  justly  exposed  him  to  that  refusal,  but 
would  have  provoked  any  ministry  less  merciful  thau 
the  present  to  have  inflicted  some  heavier  penalties 
upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  insinuations  as  no 
friend  of  our  excellent  government  can  read  without 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  cAinot  but  be  owned 
to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such  scenes,  as  seem 
designed  to  kindle  in  the  audience  a  flame  of  oppo- 
sition, patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  independency; 
that  spirit  which  we  have  so  long  endeavoured  to 
suppress,  and  which  cannot  be  revived  without  the 
entire  subversion  of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  making  an 
open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  the  only  source  of  pub- 
lic happiness  and  national  security,  has  endeavoured 
with  subtlety,  equal  to  his  malice,  to  make  us  suspi- 
nous  of  our  firmest  friends,  to  infect  our  consultations 
with  distrust,  and  to  ruin  us  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effeetetl;  an  union 
founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by  dependence 
is  naturally  lasting;  but  confederacies  which  owe 
their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  conformity  of  sentiments, 
are  quickly  dissolved,  since  no  individual  has  any 
thing  either  to  hope  or  fear  for  himself,  and  public 
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spirit  is  generally  too  weak  to  combat  with  private 
passions. 

•  The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken  our 
combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion,  which,  if 
suiFered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may  operate  by  degrees 
upon  our  minds  in  the  days  of  leisure  and  retirement 
which  are  now  approaching,  and  perhaps  fill  us  with 
such  surmises  as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass 
our  aiFairs. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
he  not  only  calls 

Great  Nature'*s  law,  the  law  within  the  breast, 

but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

Stdmp^d  by  Heaven  upon  th"*  unletterM  mind/ 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a  maxim 
which  is,  I  hope,  as  false  as  it  is  pernicious,  that  men 
are  naturally  fond  of  liberty  till  those  unborn  ideas 
and  desires  are  effaced  by  literature. 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in  His 
solitary  study,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  know  that  we 
have  hitherto  acted  upon  different  principles.  We 
have  always  regarded  letters  as  great  obstructions  to 
our  scheme  of  subordination,  and  have  therefore,  when 
we  have  heard  of  any  man  remarkably  unlettered, 
carefully  noted  him  down  as  the  most  proper  person 
for  any  employments  of  trust  or  honour,  and  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man  in  whom  we  could  safely  repose 
our  most  important  secret& 
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From  among  the  uneducated  and  unlettered  we 
have  chosen  not  only  our  embassadors  and  other  ne* 
gotiatorSy  but  even  our  journalists  and  pamphleteers; 
nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to  change  our  measures, 
or  to  repent  of  the  confidence  which  we  have  placed  in 
ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this  law  is 

Stamped  upon  th'  unletter''d  mind  ? 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners,  our 
generals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in  both  Houses, 
all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists  and  infidels,  and 
Our  very  gazetteers,  clerks  and  court-pages,  as  friends 
to  independency  ?  Doubtless  this  is  the  tendency  of 
his  assertion,  but  we  have  known  theto  too  long  to  be* 
thus  imposed  upon,  the  unlettered  have  been  our* 
warmest  and  most  constant  defenders,  nor  have  we 
omitted  any  thing  to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation,  extend 
their  influence,  and  encrease  their  number. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments  very 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  the  power  of  li- 
censing was  granted ;  to  enumerate  them  all  would  be 
to  transcribe  a  great  part  of  his  play,  a  task  which  I 
shall  very  willingly  leave  to  others,  who,  though  true 
friends  to  the  government,  are  not  inflamed  with  ieal 
So  fiery  and  impatient  as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not 
feel  the  same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  venality 
And  dependanoe  are  represented  as  mean  in  them- 
selves, and  productive  of  remorse  and  infelicity. 
One  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  erased 
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from  every  <y>py  by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  is  men- 
tioned by  Anderson,  as  pronounced  by  the  hero  in 
his  d^efpy 

O  Sweden,  O  niy  country,  yet  V 11  save  thee. 

This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as  a 
Icind  of  a  watch-word  for  the  opposing  faction,  who, 
when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assemblies,  have 
been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts, 
and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence  of  accent, 

O  B  *,  O  my  country,  yet  I  ''II  save  thee. 

In  the  second  scene  he  endeavours  to  fix  epithefar 
of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  desires  which 
have  been  always  &und  most  useful  to  the  ministry^ 
^  uod  most  c^posite  to  the  spirit  of  independency* 

Base  iear,  the  laziness  of  lust,  gross  appetites. 
These  are  the  ladders  and  the  grov'^ling  foot-stool 

From  whence  the  tyrant  rises 

Secure  and  scepterM  in  the  souPs  servility 
He  has  debauch^  the  genius  o(  our  country 
And  rides  triumphant,  while  her  captive  sons 
Await  his  nod,  the  silken  slaves  of  pleasure. 
Or  fetter''d  in  their  fears, 

Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  our  superiors,  and 
that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  are  taught  in 
courts,  termed  base ^  fear  and  the  servility  of  the  soul. 
TIius  are  those  gaieties  and  enjoyments,  those  ele- 
gant amusements,  and  lulling  pleasures  wliich  thci 
followers  of  a  court  are  blessed  with,  as  the  just  x^- 

♦  Britain,     E,  ' 
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wards  of  their  attendance  and  submission,  degraded 
to  hisU  grossness^  and  debatwhery.  The  author 
ought  to  be  told,  that  courts  are  not  to  be  mentioned 
with  so  little  ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries 
and  amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  treason 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  debauchery  or  lust 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer  has 
conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  malignity,  a 
thought  which  tends  in  a  more  particular  manner  to 
excite  the  love  of  liberty,  animate  the  heat  of  patrio- 
tism, or  degrade  the  majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care 
to  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  reader.  Thus  Gus- 
tavus,  speaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  out, 

—Yes,  my  Aryida, 


Beyond  the  sweeping  of  the  proudest  train 

That  shades  a  monarches  heel,  I  prize  these  weeds, 

Tar  they  are  sacred  to  my  country's  freedom. 

Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  full  dis* 
covery  of  his  execrable  principles,  the  tatters  of  Gus- 
tavus,  the  usual  dress  of  the  assertors  of  these  doc- 
trines, are  of  more  divinity,  because  they  are  sacred 
to  freedom,  than  the  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
robes  of  regality  itself.  Such  sentiments  are  truly 
detestable,  nor  could  any  thing  be  an  aggravation  of 
the  author's  guilt,  except  his  ludicrous  manner  of 
mentioning  a  monarch. 

T!heheel  of  a  monarchy  or  even  the  print  of  his 
heeli  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to  be  treated 
with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  contrast  with  rags  and 
poverty.     He,  that  will  speak  contemptuously  of  the 

VOL.  XI.  c 
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heel  of  a  monarchy  will,  whenever  he  can  with  secu- 
rity, speak  contemptuously  of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passages  which  have  oc- 
curred, in  the  perusal  oi  the  first  pages  ;  my  indigtiar 
tion  will  not  suflfer  me  to  proceed  farther,  and  I  think 
much  hetter  of  the  licenser,  than  to  believe  he  went 
so  far 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down,  the 
reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  strained  no  ex- 
pression beyond  its  natural  import,  and  have  divested 
myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and  prejudice. 

So  far  therefore  is  Mn  Brooke  from  having  received 
any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment,  that  the  licenser 
has  only  acted  in  pursuance  of  that  l^w  to  which  he 
owes  his  power,  a  law,  which  every  admirer  of  the  ad- 
ministration must  own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have 
produced  very  salutary  effects. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  office  is  not 
drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputations,  since  it 
might  afford  a  gainful  and  reputable  employment  to  a 
great  numb'er  of  the  friends  of  the  government ;  and 
I  should  think,  instead  of  having  immediate  recourse 
to  the  deputy-licenser  himself,  it  might  be  sufficient 
honour  for  any  poet,  except  the  laureat,  to  stand  bare^ 
headed  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  deputy's 
deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  necessary,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  great  work  of  drawing 
up  an  index  expurgatoritLS  to  all  the  old  plays ;  which 
fs,  I  hope,  already  undertaken,  or  if  it  has  been 
hith^o  unhappily  neglected,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  recommend. 
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The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded  with 
passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  English  au- 
dience, and  which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  irri« 
tating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  those  lines  in  which 
liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  ministers,  deluded 
kings,  mean  arts  of  negociation,  venal  senates,  merce- 
nary troops,  oppressive  officers,  servile  and  exorbitant 
taxes,  universal  corruption,  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  sudi  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  n^ligence.  I 
hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers  will  extend  to  all 
such  speeches  and  soliloquies  as  tend  to  recommend  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  the  tranquillity  of  an  uncomipted 
head,  and  the  satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence ;  for 
though  such  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  com- 
mon eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  observers, 
that  they  have  such  consequences  as  cannot  be  too 
diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously  avoided. 

.  A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the  charms 
of  virtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  little  concerned  about  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is  therefore  not 
easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  real 
sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the  word  of  command ;  by 
contracting  his  desires,  and  r^ulating  his  appetites,  he 
wants  much  less  than  other  men,  and  every  one  versed 
in  the  arts  <^  government  can  tell,  that  men  "are  moxe 
easily  influenced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  ne- 
c^tous. 

c  a 
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This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtu^i  should  not 
receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licensed  stage  ; 
her  admirers  and  followers  are  not  only  naturally  in- 
dependenty  but  learn  such  an  uniform  and  consistent 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  that  they  frequently 
by  the  mere  force  of  artless  honesty  surmount  all  the 
obstacles  which  subtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their 
way,  and  obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by  the 
licensers  :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches  will  be 
imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not  regularly  con- 
ducted, but  the  Poet  Laureat  may  easily  supply  these 
vacuities,  by  inserting  some  of  his  own  verses  in  praise 
of  wealth,  luxury,  and  venality. 

But  alas  !  all  those  pernicious  sentiments  which  we 
shall  banish  from  the  stage,  will  be  vented  from  the 
press,  and  more  studiously  read  because  they  are  pro- 
hibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of  the 
government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  extending  the  power 
of  the  licenser  to  the  press,  and  of  making  it  criminal 
to  publish  any  thing  without  an  imprimatur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the  mighty 
burden  of  state  affairs  !  With  how  much  security 
might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours,  their  places, 
their  reputations,  and  their  admirers,  could  they  once 
suppress  those  malicious  invectives  which  are  at  pre- 
sent so  industriously  propagated,  and  so  eagerly  read  ; 
could  they  hinder  any  arguments  but  their  own  from 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually 
the  voice  of  cavil  and  enquiry ! 
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I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining  those 
fialcy  on-day  Si  in  which  no  politics  shall  be  read  but 
those  of  the  Gazetteer ^  nor  any  poetry  but  that  of  the 
Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of  nothing  but  the  suc- 
cessful n^ociations  of  our  ministers,  and  the  great 
actions  of 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be,  than  those 
peipetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which  are  inse* 
parable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and  which 
have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in  perpetual 
commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for  than 
expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  unquiet 
countrymen,  that  if  they  aje  not  admitted  to  the 
knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  always  suspecting  their 
governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to  their  interest ;  they 
have  not  the  least  notion  of  the  pleasing  tranquillity 
of  ignorance,  nor  can  be  brought  to  imagine,  that 
they  are  kept  io  the  dark,  lest  too  much  light  should, 
hurt  their  eyes.  '  They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of 
directing  their  superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the 
least  mention  of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encourage 
any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life 
or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  information  :  and 
while  this  humour  prevails,  there  never  will  be  want- 
ing some  daring  adventurer  who  will  write  in  defence 
of  liberty,  and  some  zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who 
will  disperse  his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power,  how- 
ever vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to  prevent 
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the  publication  of  seditious  journals,  ballads,  essays, 
and  dissertations  ;  **  Considerations  on  the  present 
state  of  afiairs,"  and  ^'  Enquiries  into  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  *." 

Yet  I  Tpust  confess,  that  considering  the  success 
with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded in  their  attempts  to  drive  out  of  the  world 
the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  I 
cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that  what  has  been 
so  often  attempted  by  their  predecessors,  is  reserred 
to  be  accomplished  by  their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this  great 
affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any  direct  at- 
tempt upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  is  the 
darling  of  the  common  people,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  attacked  without  immediate  danger.  They  may 
proceed  by  a  more  sure  and  silent  way,  and  attain 
the  desired  end  without  noise,  detraction,  or  op- 
pression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several  little 
seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  and 
the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  are 
taught,  from  their  earliest  infancy  the  pernicious  arts 
of  spelling  and  reading,  which  they  afterwards  con- 
tinue to  practise,  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of 
their  own  quiet,  and  the  interruption  of  ministerial 
measures. 

These  seminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  be 
at  once  suppressed,  and  that  our  posterity  be  deprived 
of  all  means  of  reviving  this  corrupt  metliod  of  educa- 

*  Titles  of  pamphlets  published  at  this  juncture.    The  former 
by  Lord  Lyttelton.     See  his  works,  vol  I.     E. 
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tion,  it  may  be  made  felony  to  teach  to  read  without 
a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly  answer  the 
great  end  proposed  by  it,  and  set  the  power  of  the 
court  not  only  above  the  insults  of  the  poets,  but  in  a 
short  time  above  the  necessity  of  providing  against 
them.  The  licenser  having  his  authority  thus  ex- 
tended, will  in  time  enjoy  the  title  and  the  salary 
without  the  trouble  ef  exercising  his  power,  and  the 
nation  will  rest  at  length  in  ignorance  and  peace. 


■  • 
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The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is  to 
implore  the  candour  of  the  publick ;  we  have  always 
had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  returning  thanks, 
and  making  our  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  ac- 
ceptance which  our  Monthly  Collections  have  met 
with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  suflSciently  appear  from  the 
numerous  sale  and  repeated  impressions  of  our  books, 
which  have  at  once  exceeded  our  merit  and  our  ex- 
pectation: but  have  been  still  more  plainly  attested 
by  the  clamours,  rage,  and  calumnies  of  our  competi- 
tors, of  whom  we  have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not 
only  because  it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and 
folly  to  engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sider all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as  no- 
thing more  than  advertisements  in  our  favour,  being 
evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitterness  of  baffled  ma- 
lice and  disappointed  hope ;  and  almost  discovering, 
in  plain  terms,  that  the  unhappy  authors  have  seven- 
ty thousand  London  Magazines  mouldering  in  their 
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warehouses,  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
unsold,  unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we  have  so 
long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much  the  greater,  as 
no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to  supplant  us.  Our 
adversaries  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  industry : 
how  far  they  can  be  celebrated  for  an  honest  industry 
we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  publick,  and  even  of 
their  brethren  the  booksellers,  not  including  those 
whose  advertisements  they  obliterated  to  paste  their 
invectives  in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the   G^entleman's  Magazine  has 
given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it,  which 
are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regarded  by  the 
world.     Before  we  had  published  sixteen  months,  we 
met  with  such  a  general  approbation,  that  a  knot  of 
enterprising  geniuses,  and  sagacious  inventors,  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  town,  agreed  with  an  una^*  '  • 
nimity  natural  to  understandings  of  the  same  size  to  .       ^■ 
seize  upon  our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the-,. 
Title.     Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by    *    '^  ^ 
one  of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  dishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  all  these  imputations  might  be  avoided  by  giving 
the  picture  of  St.  Paul's  instead  of  St.  John's  gate : 
it  was  however  thought  indispensably  necessary  to 
add,  printed  in  St.  John's-street,  though  there  was 
then  no  printing-house  in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  after  having  thus 
stolen  their  whole  design  from  us,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impudence 
scarcel]j;4o  be  matched,  and  certainly  entitles  them 


^ 
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to  the  first  rank  among  false  heroes.  We  have 
therefore  inserted  their  names  ♦  at  length  in  our  Fe- 
bruary Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being  desirous  that  every 
man  should  enjoy  the  reputation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the  au- 
thor of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally  ma- 
licious as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable.  What 
were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations,  we  know 
not,  nor  have  thought  him  considerable  enough  to 
enquire.  To  make  him  any  fiirther  answer  would  be 
to  descend  too  low :  but  as  he  is  one  of  those  happy 
wiita*s,  who  are  best  exposed  by  quoting  their  own 
words,  we  have  given  his  elegant  remarks  in  our  Ma- 
gazine for  December,  where  the  reader  may  entertain 
himself  at  his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
scurrility  and  false  grammar. 

For  the  ftiture  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by  adopt- 
ing any  of  his  performances,  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  such  pieces  as  deserve  no  other  fate 
.  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,  and  forgotten.     However, 
**     that  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed, we  shall,  whenever  we  find  him  a  little  ex- 
celling himself,  perhaps  print  his  dissertations  upon 
our  blue  covers,  that  they  may  be  looked  over,  and 
stripped  off,   without  disgracing  our   collection,  or 
swelling  our  volumes. 

*  The  names  are  thus  inserted — "  The  gay  and  learned 
C.  Ackers,  of  Swan  Alley,  printer ;  the  polite  and  generous 
T.  Cox,  under  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  the  eloquent  and  courtly 
J.  Clark,  of  Duck  Lane ;  and  the  modest,  civil,  and  judicious  T. 
Astley,  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  booksellers.  —  All  these 
pames  appeared  in  the  Title  of  the  London  Magazine,  begun 
in  1 7S2. 
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We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  his  essays, 
we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  petty  writer  with  idk 
chimeras  of  applause,  laurels,  and  immortality,  nor 
suspected  the  bad  e£Pect  of  our  r^ard  for  him,. till  "we 
saw  in  the  Postscript  to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild  *  pie- 
diction  of  the  honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future 
ages.  Should  any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his 
writings,  by  posterity,  it  wiU  probably  be  in  words 
like  these:  "  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are 
still  preserved  some  essays  under  the  specious  and  in- 
viting title  of  Common  Sense.  How  papers  of  so 
little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  common  lot 
of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  of  time  unable  to 
conceive,  but  imagine  that  personal  friendship  pre- 
vailed with  Urban  to  admit  them  in  opposition  to 
his  judgment.  If  this  was  the  reason,  he  met  after- 
wards with  the  treatment  which  all  deserve  who  pa- 
tronize stupidity ;  for  the  writer,  instead  of  acknow-^ 
ledging  his  favours,  complains  of  injustice,  robbery, 
and  mutilation ;  but  complains  in  a  style  so  barba- 
rous and  indecent,  as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own 
calumnies. " 

*  Common  Sense  Journal,  printed  by  Purser  of  White-Friers, 
March  11,  1738. 

''  I  make  no  doubt  but  after  some  grave  liistorian,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  hiernce,  has  described  the  corruption,  the  base- 
ness, and  the  flattery  which  men  run  into  in  these  times,  he  will 
make  the  following  observation: — In  the  year  1737,  a. certain 
unknown  author  published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common 
Sense:  this  writing  came  out  weekly  in  little  detached  es- 
says, some  of  which  are  political,  some  moral,  and  others  hu- 
morous. By  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a  work, 
the  style  and  language  of  which  is  become  so  obsolete  that  it  is 
scarce  intelligible,  it  answers  the  title  well,"  &c. 
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In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect  to  be  men- 
tioned.— But  of  him,  and  our  other  adversaries,  we 
b^  the  reader's  pardon  for  having  said  so  much.  We 
hope  it  ivill  be  remembered  in  our  favour,  t}iat  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  chastise  insolence,  and  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
forbearance  and  cowardice. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PUBLICK. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZlNEj  March  17S9. 

Men**  moveat  cimex  Pantilius  ?  aut  crucier,  quod 
Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius  ?  Hor. 

Laudat,  amat,  cantat  nostros  mea  Roma  libellos, 
Meque  sinus  omnes,  me  manus  omnis  habet. 

Ecce  rubet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  oscitat,  odlt. 
Hoc  volo,  nunc  nobis  carmina  nostra  placent. 

Mabtial. 

It  is  plain  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the  first 
class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  derogation  from 
their  characters  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
censures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calumnies  of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  always 
judged  their  adversaries  worthy. of  a  formal  confuta- 
tion, but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent  to  neglect  the 
feeblest  attacks;  they  knew  that  such  men  have  often 
done  hurt  who  had  not  abilities  to  do  good;  that 
the  weakest  hand,  if  not  timely  disarmed,  may 
stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ;  that  a  worm,  however  small. 
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may  destroy  a  fleet  in  the  acorn ;  and  that  citadels, 
which  have  defied  armies,  have  been  blown  up  bj^ 
rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think  it 
not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves  from 
the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman  and 
Common  Sense,  because  their  accusations,  ^though 
entirely  groundless,  and  without  the  least  proof,  are 
urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which  the  unwary 
may  mistake  for  consciousness  of  truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  cal  umnia- 
tors  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  artifices 
of  trade,  that  wfe  originally  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  booksellers  by  keeping  this 
Magazine  wholly  in  our  own  hands,  without  admitting 
any  of  that  fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  property. 
For  nothing  is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  advantage 
from  his  own  works  than  they  are  disposed  to  allow 
him.  This  is  a  principle  so  well  established  among 
them,  that  we  can  produce  some  who  threatened 
printers  with  their  highest  displeasure  for  their  hav- 
ing dared  to  print  books  for  those  that  vn-ote  them. 

Hinc  irse,  hinc  odia. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity, 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  than  private 
murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.  At  length  de- 
termining to  be  no  longer  debarred  from  a  share  in  so 
beneficial  a  project,  a  knot  of  them  combined  to  seize 
our  whole  plan ;  and,  v^thout  the  least  attempt  to 
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Vjiry  or  improve  it,  began  with  the  utmost  vigour  to 
frint  and  circulate  the  London  Magazine,  with 
such  success^  that  in  a  few  years,  while  we  were 
printing  the  fifth  edition  of  some  of  our  earliest  num- 
bers, they  had  seventy  thousand  of  their  books  re- 
turned unsold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  to  exert  their  utmost  efibrts  to 
stop  our  prc^ess,  and  nothing  was  to  be  ■  left  unat- 
tempted  that  interest  could  suggest.  It  will  be 
easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among  those  of 
their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ours,  and  that  their 
Collections  were  therefore  more  industriously  propa- 
gated by  their  brethren ;  but  this  being  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  relation,  and  dMfrefore  excusable, 
is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  disadvantages  against 
which  we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince 
the  reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it. 

.  They  then  had  recourse  to  advertisements,  in  which 
they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  be  witty,  and 
sometimes  were  content  with  being  merely  scurrilous; 
but  finding  that  their  attacks,  while  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  hostilities,  generally  procured 
them  such  treatment  as  very  little  contributed  to 
their  reputation,  they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of 
excluding  us  from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have 
any  influence :  by  this  means  they  can  at  present  in- 
sult us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least  danger 
of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expedient, 
has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly  journalists 
against  us.     The  first  weak  attempt  was  made  by 
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the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this  we  took  not 
the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not  imagine  it  woi:^ 
ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  publiok. 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confisderacy  between 
this  journal  and  Common  Sense's,  as  at  present 
between  Common  Sense  and  the  Craftsman,  or 
whether  understandings  of  the  same  form  receive  at 
certain  times  the  same  impressions  from  the  planets, 
I  know  not ;  but  about  that  time  war  was  likewise 
declared  against  us  by  the  redoubted  author  of  Com- 
mon Sense  :  an  adversaiy  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  for  his  abilities  as  for  the  title  of  his  paper, 
behind  which  he  has  tlie  art  of  sheltering  himself  in 
perfect  security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  call- 
ing  them  *^  enemies  to  Common  Sense,"  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reasonings 
by  assuring  his  readers  that  ^'  they  are  contrary  to 
Common  Sense." 

*  I  must  confess,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  instances 
of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to  such  great 
and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the  old  man  in 
Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time  and  experience^  to 
have  attained  to  equal  perfection  with  our  author; 
for  "  when  a  young  fellow  began  to  prate  and  be 
pert,*'  says  he,  **  I  silenced  him  with  my  old  word, 
Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble  this 
writer,  was  one  Goodman^  a  borse-stealer,  who  being 
asked,  after  having  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  what 
he  had  to  offer  to  prevent  sentence  of  death  from  being 
passed  upon  him,  did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his 
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(^rime,  but  entreated  the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging 
\Good  Man. 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  some  correction, 
and  in  our  Magazine  for  December  1738,  and  the  pre^ 
£ice  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  forget. 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  has  ex-» 
hausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  us ;  but  out 
readers  will  find,  upon  consulting  the  passages  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  has  received  too  much  provoca-* 
tion  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial  critic. 

In  our  Magazine  of  January,  p.  S4,  we  made  a 
remark  upon  the  Craftsman,  and  in  p.  3,  dropped 
some  general  observations  upon  the  weekly  writers^ 
by  which  we  did  not  expect  to  make  them  more  our 
friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did  we  imagine  that  this  would 
have  inflamed  Caleb  to  so  high  a  degree.  His  re- 
sentment has  risen  so  much  above  the  provocation, 
that  we  cannot  but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears 
than  what  he  has  felt.  He  has  seen  the  solecisms 
of  his  brother  Common  Sense  exposed,  and  remem- 
bers that — 

Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the  same 
censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisms  shall  appear 
rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment  than  our  judg- 
ment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  no  other,) 
he  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to  charge  us 
with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the  London 
Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  regard  tointerest 
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or  party.  A  favour,  which  the  authors  of  that  col- 
lection have  endeavoured  to  deserve  from  them  by 
the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  candour  of 
our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they  will  condemn 
us  without  examination,  or  give  up  their  right  of 
judging  for  themselves,  we  are  not  unconcenied  at 
this  charge,  though  the  most  atrocious  and  malignant 
that  can  be  brought  against  us.  We  entreat  only 
to  be  compared  with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence, 
that  not  only  our  innocence,  but  our  superiority  will 
appear  *. 

*  These  prefaces  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  aid  Dr. 
Johnson  afforded  to  the  GentlemanVMaoazine,  as  soon  as  he 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Cave.  More 
might  he  given,  but  more  are  not  necessary,  as  specimens  of  his 
early  style  on  topics  which  he  probably  did  not  reflect  upon 
with  much  pleasure.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  bitter  sar- 
casms on  the  unfortunate  rivals  of  Mr.  Cave's  undertaking,  he 
became  himself  one  of  those  in  1756,  when  he  commenced  editor 
of  the  Literary  Magazine  ;  a  publication  which  struggled  in 
^^in,  for  about  two  years,  against  the  firmly  established  popu- 
larity of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Johnson,  being  principal 
editor  and  manager  of  this  Literary  Magazine,  was,  for  nearly 
a  year,  indefatigable  in  his  contributions.  ^  The  best  of  these  are 
now  inserted  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works ;  and  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  we  may  refer  to  the  "  Preface  "  of  the  late  elaborate 
Index  to  that  work,  published  by  Mr.  Nichols.     C. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON   THE   CASE  OF 


dr.t[rapp]'s  sermons* 


ABRIDGED  BY  MR.  CAVE,  1739. 


1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
the  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  hag  a  right  to 
be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that  property,  so 
transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  invested 
with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise  granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the  nature 
of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  mis- 
take, have  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by  an  act,  in  itself 

♦  Dr.  Trapp,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  popular  preacher  ; 
and  about  the  year  1739,  when  Methodism  might  be  said  to  be  in 
its  infancy,  preached  Four  Sermons  "  On  the  Nature,  Folly,  Sin, 
and  Danger,  of  being  righteous  over-much  ;"  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Austen  and  Gilliver,  and  had  an  extensive  sale.  Mr. 
Cave,  ever  ready  to  oblige  his.  readers  with  temporary  subjects, 
took  an  extract  from  them,  and  pxi^mised  a  continuaticmy  which 
never  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopped  by  a  prosecution, 
or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  difficult  occasions  John- 
son was  Cave's  oracle.  And  the  paper  now  before  us  was  cer- 
tainly written  on  that  occasion.  Gent,  Mag.  July  1787. 
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legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
precedents,  from  the  first  establishment  of  printing 
among  us,  down  to  the  present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vending  the 
books  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has  no  right  to 
add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without  the  author^s  con- 
sent, who  still  preserves  such  a  right  in  it,  as  follows 
from  the  right  every  man  has  to  preserve  his  own 
reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprietor, 
becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  purchases 
with  the  book  the  right  of  making  such  use  of  it  as 
he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for  his  own 
improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  benefit  or  enter- 
tainment of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use  many 
ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  author  and  the 
proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not  any  right  to  com- 
plain of,  because  the  author  when  he  wrote,  and  the 
proprietor  when  he  purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  one  wrote,  and  the 
other  purchased,  under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment 
from  the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
from  the  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment  except 
the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  different  kinds ; 
one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be  secured  by 
the  law  than  another,  and  the  law  has*  provided  more 
effectually  for  its  defence.  My  character  as  a  man, 
a  subject,  or  a  tradier,  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  but  my  reputation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
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do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  iand  morality.  If 
a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may  prosecute 
and  punish  him;  but,  if  a  man  calls  me  ideot  or 
plagiary,  I  have  no  remedy,  since,  by  selling  him 
the  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of  judging^  and  de- 
claring his  judgment,  and  can, appeal  only  to  other 
readers,  if  I  think  myself  injured. 

8.  In  different  characters  we  are  more  or  less  pro- 
tected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar  would  perhaps  be 
deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  but  to  hiss  a  drama- 
tic writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends  itself 
paturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since  the  one 
seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious,  that  authors 
and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and  sometimes  un- 
justly :  but  as  these  liberties  are  encouraged  and 
allowed  for  the  same  reason  with  writing  itself,  for 
the  discovery  and  propagation  of  truth,  though,  like 
other  human  goods,  they  have  their  alloys  and  ill- 
consequences  ;  yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly 
preponderate,  they  have  never  yet  been  abolished  or 
restrained. 

-  11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined,  confuted, 
censured,  translated,  and  abridged;  any  of  which 
may  destroy  the  credit  of  the  author,  or  hinder  the 
sale  of  the  book.  « 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and  cannot 
be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvantage  to  the 
publick,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making  epitomes,  which 
gives  occasion  to  our  present  enquiry. 
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13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers  a 
right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it  appears 
that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence  of  that  right, 
might  at  any  time  have  been  interrupted,  had  it  not 
been  always  thought  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  jus- 
tice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgements  that  are  to  be 
found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  they  were  always  thought  legal,  for  they 
are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  abbreviators  and 
publishers,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  a 
clandestine  transaction.  Many  of  the  books  so 
abridged  were  the  properties  of  men  who  wanted 
neither  wealth,  nor  interest,  nor  spirit,  to  sue  for 
justice,  if  they  had  thought  themselves  injured. 
Many  of  these  abridgements  must  have  been  made 
by  men  whom  we  can  least  suspect  of  illegal  practices, 
for  there  are  few  books  of  late  that  are  not  abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  History 
of  the  Reformation"  was  about  to  be  abridged,  he 
did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
but,  to  avoid  any  misrepresentation  of  his  History, 
epitomised  it  himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an  author 
might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than,  necessity,  we 
shall  produce  two  more  instances  of  the  like  practice, 
wheye  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  borne  if  it 
had  been  suspected  of  illegality.  The  one,  in  Cla- 
rendon's History,  which  was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  the  other  in  Bishop  Buniet's  "  History  of  his 
own  Time,"  abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first 
of  these  books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ;  the 
other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose  circumstances 
were  such  as  made  them  very  sendble  of  any  dimi* 
nution  of  their  inheritance. 

17*  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridgements 
last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that  might  be  pro-^ 
duced,  were  made  when  the  act  of  parliament  for  se- 
curing the  property  of  copies  was  in  force,  and  which, 
if  that  property  was  injured,  afforded  an  easy  redress ; 
what  then  can  be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  for- 
bearance of  the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an 
epitome  of  a  book  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  ? 

18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their  own 
interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  will  appear  from  the 
nature  and  end  of  an  abridgement. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgement  is,  to  benefit 
^lankind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  by  contracting  argumentSj^  relations,  or  descrip- 
tions, into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  convey  instruction 
in  the  easiest  method,  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion, burdening  the  memory,  or  impairing  the  health 
of  the  student. 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  becomes, 
perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's  profits  are 
diminished;  but  these  inconveniences  give  way  to 
the  advantage  received  by  mankind  from  the  easier 
propagation  of  knowledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book 
is  lawfully  criticised,  and  false  assertions  justly  con- 
futed, because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind 
that  error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book  should 
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eigoy  their  profits  undiminished  ;  so  a  tedious  volume 
may  no  less  la\?fully  be  abridged,  because  it  is  better 
that  the  proprietors  ishould  suffer  some.damage,  than 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  be  ob- 
structed with  unnecessary  difficulties,  and  the  valu- 
able hours  of  thousands  thrown  away. 

21 «  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  a  confutation  ;  so  he  buys  it  likewise 
liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  however  his  pro- 
perty may  suffer  by  the  abridgement. 

22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  violation 
of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  be  subject 
to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgement  was  an  original  con- 
dition of  the  property. 

23.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  authors 
established  both  by  reason  and  the  customs  of  trade. 
But,  perhaps^  the  necessity  of  this  practice  may  ap- 
pear more  evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences that  must  probably  follow  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  it. 

24.  If  abridgements  be  condemned  as  injurious  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will  this  argument 
end  ?  Must  not  conAitations  be  likewise  prohibited 
for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  in  writings  of  entertain- 
ment, will  not  criticisms  at  least  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, as  equally  hurtful  to  the  proprietor,  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  necessary  to  the  public  ? 

26.  WiU  liot  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and  who 
are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the  bulk  of  their 
work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works  with  superflui- 
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ties  and  digressions,  when  the  dread  of  an  abridge- 
ment is  taken  away,  as  doubtless  more  negligences 
would  be  committed,  and  more  falsehoods  published, 
if  men  were  not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  censure  and 
confutation  ? 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy,  the  in- 
dolent, and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  mankind  be  de- 
prived of?  How  few  will  read  or  purchase  forty- 
four  large  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which,  in  abridgement,  are  generally  read, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  philosophy  ? 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomes  of 
those  authors  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  those  works  are  made  less  necessary 
by  such  collections  ?  Can  he  that  destroys  the  profit 
of  many  copies  be  less  criminal  than  he  that  lessens 
the  sale  of  one  ? 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will  be- 
come more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been  a  cus- 
tom to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertions  are  ex- 
amined, and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all  the  essential 
parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  enquirer  after  truth  be 
debarred  from  the  benefit  of  such  confutations,  un- 
less he  purchases  the  book,  however  useless,  that  gave 
occasion  to  the  answer  ? 

29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legality 
of  abridgements  from  custom,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing that  custom  from  reason,  it  remains  only, 
that  we  shew  that  we  have  not  printed  the  complain- 
ant's copy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  since  it  will  appear, 
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upon  comparing  the  two  books,  that  we  have  reduced 
thirty-seven  pages  to  thirteen  of  the  same  print. 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  short  view 
of  the  present  controversy  ;  and  we  require  that  one 
of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either  that  we  have 
no  right  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or  that  we  can  ex- 
hibit it  without  epitomizing  the  writers  of  each 
party. 


LETTER  ON  FIRE-WORKS.* 


MR,  URBAN, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation  which 
now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with  amusement, 
may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire-works,  which  are 
advancing,  by  such  slow  degrees,  and  with  such  costly 
preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon  the 
inequality  of  the  eflect  to  the  cause.  Here  are  vast  suras 
expended,  raany  hands,  and  some  heads  employed,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  filled  with  expectations,  by  delineations  and 
narratives.  And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end?  in  a 
building  that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  ?  in 
ia  bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of  future 
generations  ?  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which  may  stand 
as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern  of  virtue  ? 
To  shew  the  blessings  of  the  late  change  of  our  state  f 
by  any  monument  of  these  kinds,  were  a  project 
worthy  not  only  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  greatness 
but  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  designed  ;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than 
a  crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work  of 
lartifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for  no  other 

*  Inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Mazagine,  Jan.  1749. 
t  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 
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purpose  that  1  can  aee^  than  to  shew  how  idle  pyro- 
techilical  virtuosos  have  been  busy.  FoUr  hours  the  suii 
will  shin6,  and  then  fall  from  his  orb,  ^nd  lose  his  me- 
mory and  his  llistre  together;  the  spectators  will  dis 
perse  as  their  inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by 
what  strange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  toge- 
ther. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety  of  this 
transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the  war  of  which 
it  celebrates  the  period.  The  powers  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  after  long  preparations,  deep  intrigues,  and 
subtile  schemes,  have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after 
having  ga^ed  a  while  at  their  fire-works,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  enquire  for  what 
they  have  been  contending. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so  tran- 
sitory and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for,  when  it 
shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  forbear  observing, 
how  many  lasting  advantages  might  be  purchased, 
how  many  acres  might  be  drained,  how  many  ways 
repaired,  how  many  debtors  might  be  released,  how 
many  widows  and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined, 
might  be  relieved,  by  the  expence  which  is  now  about 
to  evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in  rockets : 
and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only  reason,  but 
humanity  offended,  by  such  a  trifling  profusion,  when 
so  many  sailors  are  starving,  and  so  many  churches 
sinking  into  ruins« 

It  is  no  improper  enquiry  by  whom  this  expence  is 
at  last  to  be  borne  :  for  certainly  liothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  tax  the  nation  for  a  blaze,  which 
will  be  extinguished  before  many  of  them  know  it  has 
been  ligUted  ;  nor  will  it  be  consistent  with  the  com- 
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mon  practice,  which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall 
be  procured  at  the  expence  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  rec(M*d8,  that  any  town 
petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a  bull-ring, 
pr  a  skittle-ground  ;  and  therefore,  I  should  think, 
fire-works,  as  they  are  less  durable,  and  less  useful, 
have  at  least  as  little  claim  to  the  publick  purse. 

The  fire*works  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but  I  hope 
the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  far  extin- 
guished, as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion  drain  a 
nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us  pay  for  pic- 
tures in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have  the  poor  plea- 
sure of  beholding,  but  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR    TRmTlKO    BY    SUBSCIlIPtlON 

ESSAYS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE. 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAMS.* 


When  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard  of  the 
publick,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be  expected; 
and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my  power  to  satisfy 
this  demand ;  since,  how  little  soever  I  may  be  quali- 
fied either  by  nature  or  study,  for  furnishing  the  world 
with  literary  entertainments,  I  have  such  motives  for 
venturing  my  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arrogance, 
and  to  turn  off  my  attention  from  the  threats  of  cri- 
ticism.  The  world  will  perhaps  be  something  soften- 
ed  when  it  shall  be  known,  that  my  intention  was  to 
have  lived  by  means  more  suited  to  my  ability,  from 
which  being  now  cut  off  by  a  total  privation  of  sight, 
I  have  been  persuaded  to  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had 
formerly  written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they 
can  be  fitted,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  for  the 
press.  The  candour  of  those  that  have  already  en- 
couraged me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  delays  incident 
to  a  work  which  must  be  performed  by  other  eyes  and 
other  hands :  and  censure  may  surely  be  content  to 
spare  the  compositions  of  a  woman,  written  for  amuse- 
ment, and  published  for  necessity. 

♦  From  the^Gentleman's  Magazine,  Sept.  1750. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  AUTHORS.* 


TO   THE   VISITER. 
Sill, 

I  KNOW  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the  little 
dissertation  which  I  have  sent,  and  which  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  have  sent  with  design  that  you  should 
print  it.  I  know  that  admonition  is  very  seldom 
grateful,  and  that  authors  are  eminently  choleric ; 
yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every  impartial  reader,  will 
be  convinced,  that  I  intend  the  benefit  of  the  publick, 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  and  that  every 
reader,  into  whose  hands  this  shall  happen  to  fall, 
will  rank  himself  among  those  who  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  general  censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Nasvole,  tristis 
Occurris  fronte  obduct^,  ceu  Marsya  victus.  Juv. 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art,  how- 
ever beneficial  to  mankind,  which  either  by  casual 
deviations,  or  foolish  perversions,  is  not  sometimes 

*  From  the  Universal  Visiter,  April  1756. 
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mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  happi- 
ness, may  be  made  likewise  the  cause  of  misery.  The 
medicine,  which  rightly  applied,  has  power  to  cure, 
has,  when  rashness  or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the 
same  power  to  destroy. 

I  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure,  the  loss 
and  gsun  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain  which  it  pro- 
duces  against  the  pleasure.  Such  calculations  are  in-  \ 
deed  at  a  great  distance  from  mathematical  exactness, 
as  they  arise  from  the  induction  of  a  few  particulars, 
and  from  observations  made  rather  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  computist,  than  the  nature  of 
things.  But  such  a  narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken, 
will  easily  shew  that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and 
inflict  many  calamities ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual who  may  not  consider  them  as  immediately 
or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they  are  chief  in- 
struments of  conveying  knowledge,  and  transmitting 
sentiments;  and  almost  every  man  learns,  by  their 
means,  all  that  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  sentiments 
and  conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  means  of  plea- 
sure, it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  degree  of  es- 
timation they  should  be  held ;  but  when  they  are  re- 
ferred to  necessity,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end :  it 
soon  appears,  that  though  they  may  sometimes  incom- 
mode us,  yet  human  life  would  scarcely  rise,  without 
them,  above  the  common  existence  of  animal  nature : 
we  might  indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security,  all 
the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present  condition. 
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Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  inay  sometimes  enable  us 
to  see  what  we  do  not  like ;  but  who  would  wish  to 
escape  unpleasing  objects,  by  condemning  himself  to 
perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  lose 
their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their  mischiefs, 
it  is  worth  our  serious  enquiry,  how  their  benefits 
may  be  increased,  and  their  mischiefs  lessened  ;  by 
what  means  the  harvest  of  our  studies  may  afibrd  us 
more  corn  and  less  chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the 
gardens  of  science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  frar 
grance,  and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  mention  the  more  formida- 
ble evils  which  the  misapplication  of  literature  pro- 
duces, nor  speak  of  churches  infected  with  heresy, 
states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or  schools  infatuated 
with  hypothetical  fictions.  These  are  evils  which 
mankind  have  always  lamented,  and  which,  till  man- 
kind grow  wise  and  modest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid, 
continue  to  lament,  without  hope  of  remedy.  I 
shall  now  touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  exten- 
sive evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  diffused,  as 
to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature, yet  the  consideration  of  those  whose  benevo- 
lence inclines  them  to  a  voluntary  care  of  publico 
liappiness. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Virgil,  and  I  suppose 

by  many  before  him,  that  Bees  do  not  make  koney 

for  their  own  use ;  the  sweets  which  they  collect  in 
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their  liboriaos  excarsioiis,  and  t^Um  up  in  tbeir  hives 
with  80  much  skill,  are  saxed  by  those  who  have  con* 
iributed  ndther  toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and 
the  poOT  animal  is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader» 
<H-  left  to  shift  without  a  supply.  The  condition  is 
nearly  the  same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the 
gatherer  of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author 
work  alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of 
their  labour.  The  case,  thonefbre,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hithoto  n^lected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint  pro- 
portion of  their  useftdness  and  their  number.  Indi- 
viduals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot  hope  to  be 
considered  singly  as  of  great  weight  in  the  political 
balance;  and  multitudes,  though  they  may,  merely  by 
their  bulk,  demand  some  notice,  are  yet  not  of  much 
value,  unless  they  contribute  to  ease  the  burthen  of 
society,  by  co-operating  to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  exa- 
mining, the  useftdness  never  was  disputed ;  they  are 
known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of  knowledge, 
and  guardians  of  the  common-wealth ;  and  of  late 
their  number  have  been  so  much  increased,  that  they 
are  become  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  nation.  It 
is  not  now,  as  in  former  times,  when  men  studied 
long,  and  passed  through  the  severities  of  discipline, 
and  the  probation  of  publick  trials;,  before  they  pre- 
sumed to  think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of 
their  countrymen ;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
&me  and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  literature 
are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idleness  disposes 
to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to  set  himself  to 
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view.  The  sailor  publishes  his  jounial,  the  fanner 
writes  the  process  of  his  annual  labour ;  he  that  suc- 
ceeds in  his  tradeelhinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that 
fails,  considers  his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of 
a  capacity  too  great  for  the  business  of  a  shop,  and 
amuses  himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or  trans- 
lating. The  last  century  imagined,  that  a  man, 
composing  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  object  of  cu- 
riosity ;  but  how  much  would  the  wonder  have  been 
increased  by  a  footman  studying  behind  it  ?  There 
is  now  no  class  of  men  without  its  authors,  from  the 
peer  to  the  thresher ;  nor  can  the  sons  of  literature 
be  confined  any  longer  to  Grub-street  or  Moorfields ; 
they  are  spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country, 
and  fill  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  fall  as  the-  quantity  is  increased,  and 
that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 'multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  number.  The  great  misery  of 
writers  proceeds  from  their  multitude.  We  easily 
perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers,  no  man  could 
have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his  own  back ;  that 
in  a  community  of  bakers  every  man  must  use  his 
own  bread ;  and  what  can  be  the  case  of  a  nation  of 
authors,  but  that  every  man  must  be  content  to  read 
his  book  is  himself?  For  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope, 
that  of  men  labouring  at  the  same  occupation,  any 
will  prefer  the  work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own; 
yet  this  expectation,  wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  in- 
dulged by  many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it 
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can  be  no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  suffer 
their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they  are 
harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disappoint- 
ments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix  the 
lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  name  the  life  of  an  author.  Many 
universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which  misery  is 
expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teazed  like  a  bear  at 
the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  or 
hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick  at  his  tail ;  all  these 
are  indeed  states  of  uneasiness,  but  what  are  they  to 
the  life  of  an  author !  of  an  author  worried  by  critics, 
tormented  by  his  bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  cre- 
ditors. Yet  such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among 
the  retailers  of  knowledge,  while  they  continue,  thus 
to  swarm  over  the  land ;  and  whether  it  be  by  propa- 
gation or  contagion,  produce  new  writers  to  heighten 
the  general  distress,  to  increase,  confusion,  and  hasten 
famine. 

•Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  or  air,  to  what  state  of 
the  community  he  belongs.  '  Every  map  has  noted 
the  legs  of  a  taylor^  and  the  gait  of  a  seaman  ;  and 
a  little  extension  of  his  physiognomical  acquisi- 
tions will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  countenance 
of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice,  when  I  am  in 
want  of  amusement,  to  place  myself  for  an  hour  at 
Temple  Bar,  or  any  other  narrow  pass  much  fre- 
quented, and  examine  one  by  one  the  looks  of  the 
passengers ;  and  I  have  commonly  found,  that,  be-: 
tween  the  hours  of  eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man 
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is  an  author.  They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early 
in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about 
dinner  time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uni- 
form eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning. their  hopes  or  fears,  their  plea- 
sures or  their  pains. 

But,  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined,  or 
composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without  a  din- 
ner, their  passions  have  (aU  play,  and  I  can  perceive 
one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of  the  publick,  by 
which  his  new  book  has  been  totally  neglected  ;  ano- 
ther cursing  the  French  who  fright  away  literary 
curiosity  by  their  threats  of  an  invasion ;  another 
swearing  at  his  bookseller,  who  will  advance  no 
money  without  copy ;  another  perusing,  as  he  walks, 
his  publisher's  bill ;  another  murmuring  at  an  unan- 
swerable criticism  ;  another  determining  to  write  no 
more  to  a  generation  of  barbarians ;  and  another  re- 
solving to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  drowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  remarked 
among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or  a  strut  of 
elevation  ;  but  if  these  favourites  of  fortune  are  care- 
fully watched  for  a  few  days,  they  seldom  fail  to 
shew  the  transitoriness  of  human  felicity ;  the  crest 
falls,  the  gaiety  is  ended,  and  there  appear  evident 
tokens  of  a  successful  rival,  or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  and 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  manager,  and  then  the 
publick.  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I  followed 
to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama,  seen  him 
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touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand,  and,  after 
long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit  entrance  by  a 
single  knock  :  but  I  never  staid  to  see  them  come 
out  from  their  audience,  because  my  heart  is  tender, 
and  being  subject  to  frights  in  bed,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly dream,  of  an  author. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate  to 
the  maintenance  which  the  publick  seems  willing  to 
assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise  nor  meat 
for  all  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this ;  that,  like 
wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced  to  prey  oh 
one  another.  The  Reviewers  and  Critical  Re- 
viewer s^  the  Remarkers  and  Examiners^  can  satisfy 
their  hunger  only  by  devouring  their  brethren.  I 
am  far  from  imagining  that  they  are  naturally  more 
ravenous  or  blood-thirsty  than  those  on  whom  they 
fall  with  so  much  violence  and  fury;  but  they  are 
hungry,  and  hunger  must  be  satisfied ;  and  these 
savages,  when  their  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on 
those  whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts  only 
to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at  last  be 
lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  great  design  can 
be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  discovered.  It  was 
lately  proposed,  that  every  man  who  kept  a  dog 
should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which,  as  the  contriver  of 
ways  and  means  very  judiciously  observed,  would 
either  destroy  the  dogs,  or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  proper  to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors, 
only  the  payment  must  be  lessened  in  proportion  as 
the  animal,  upon  which  it  is^  raised,  is  less  necessary ; 
for  many  ^  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog,  will  dis^ 
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miss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps,  if  every  one  who  em- 
ployed or  harboured  an  author,  was  assessed  a  groat 
a-year,  it  would  sufficiently  lessen  the  nuisance  with- 
out destroying  the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted  rashly. 
We  must  consider  how  the  authors,  which  this  tax 
shall  exclude  from  their  trade,  are  to  be  employed. 
The  nets  used  in  the  herring-fishery  can  furnish 
work  but  for  few,  and  not  many  can  be  employed  as 
labourers  at  the  foundation  of  the  new  bridge. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  other  scheme  formed 
for.  their  accommedation,  which  the  present  state  of 
affairs  maty  easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that 
great  'efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  copciplaints  are  made 
of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their  families  into 
the  service  of  the  crown.  This  offensive  exertion  of 
power  may  be  easily  avoided,  by  opening  a  few  houses 
for  the  entertainment  of  discarded  authors  who  would 
enter  into  the  service  with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of 
them  are  zealous  friends  of  every  present  govern- 
ment; many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and 
strong  limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  musket 
as  the  pen;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
emaciated  and  infeebled,  but  would  .soon  recover 
their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  quarters  and  pre- 
sent pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may  seem 
particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life.  They  are 
used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind ;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  obey  the  word  of  command  from  their  pa- 
trons and  their  booksellers;  they  have  always  pasised 
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a  life  of  hazard  and  adventure,  uncertain  what  may 
be  their  state  on  the  next  day ;  and,  what  is  of  yet 
more  importance,  they  have  long  made  their  minds 
familiar  to  danger,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles, 
daring  undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  They 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  stratagems  of 
war,  and  have  over  and  over  practised  in  their  closets 
the  expedients  of  distress,  the  exultation  of  tri- 
umph, and  the  resignation  of  heroes  sentenced  to 
destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who  by  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  of  their 
fidelity,  and  whom  I  should  think  likely  to  desert  for 
the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  farthing  a  month 
advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these  men  I  know  not 
what  use  can  be  made,  for  they  can  never  be  trusted, 
but  ynth  shackles  on  their  legs.  There  are  others 
whom  long  depression,  under  supercilious  patrons, 
has  so  humbled  and  crushed,  that  they  will  never 
have  steadiness  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these 
men  there  may  be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they 
will  be  well  enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  bat- 
tle, if  they  are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  diflBcult  to  know  what  can  be  done  with 
the  ladies  of  the  pen^  of  whom  this  age  has  produced 
greater  numbers  than  any  former  time.  It  is  indeed 
common  for  women  to  follow  the  camp,  but  no  pru- 
dent general  will  allow  them  in  such  numbers  as  the 
breed  of  authoresses  would  fiirnish.  Authoresses 
are  seldom  famous  for  clean  linen,  therefore  they  can- 
not make  laundresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their 
needle,  and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt ;  they  will 
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make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accustomed  to  eat. 
I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shall  form  a  re- 
giment of  themselves,  and  garrison  the  town  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of  a  French  inva- 
sion. They  will  probably  have  no  enemies  to  en- 
counter ;  but,  if  they  are  once  shut  up  together,  they 
will  soon  disincumber  the  publick  by  tearing  out  the 
eyes  of  one  another. 

The  great  art  of  life,  is  to  play  for  much,  and  to 
stake  little;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view  through 
this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors  and  authoresses 
defeat  our  enemies,  we  shall  obtain  all  the  usual  ad- 
vantages of  victory ;  and,  if  they  should  be  destroyed 
in  war,  we  shall  lose  only  those  who  had  wearied  the 
publick,  and  whom,  whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody 
will  miss. 
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TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

There  are  some  practices  which  custom  and  pre* 
judice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to  observe 
or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable.  The  promises 
made  by  the  undertakers  of  any  new  design,  every 
man  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  deride,  and  yet 
every  man  expects,  and  expects  with  reason,  that  he 
who  solicits  the  publick  attention,  should  give  some 
account  of  his  pretensions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a  new 
Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well-de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not  envy 
the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excellence.  If 
the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to  indulge  our 
wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance  our  own  interest 
without  lessening  that  of  any  other,  and  to  excite  the 
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curiosity  of  the  vacant,  rather  than"  withdraw  that 
which  other  writers  have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
literary,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets  must 
consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  articles  un- 
connected and  iudependent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's  atten- 
tion must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  we 
shall  therefore  register  all  -publick  proceedings  with 
particular  care.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
regular  series  of  debates,  or  to  amuse  our  readers 
with  senatorial  rhetoric.  The  speeches  inserted  in 
other  papers  have  been  long  known  to  be  fictitious, 
and  produced  sometimes  by  men  who  never  heard  the 
debate,  nor  had  any  authentic  information.  We 
have  no  design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  arguments  used  in 
the  discussion  of  every  question,  and  add,  when  they 
can  be  obtained,  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintelli- 
gible without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
extend  their  influence,  we  shall  exhibit  monthly  a 
view,  though  contracted  yet  distinct,  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  lay  open  the  designs  and  interests  of  those 
nations  which  are  considered  by  the  English  either 
as  friends  or  enemies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity  will 
demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we  shall  re- 
cord every  remarkable  event,  extraordinary  casualty, 
uncommon  performance,  or  striking  novelty,  and  shall 
apply  our  care  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  with  very 
little  reliance  on  the  daily  historians^ 
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The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths  and  burials 
will  be  so  drawn  up  that,  we  hope,  very  few  omissions 
or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though  some  must  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  in  so  great  a  variety,  where  there 
is  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  for  minute  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all  the 
officers  and  persons  in  publick  employment ;  arid  that 
all  the  alterations  shall  be  noted  as  they  happen,  by 
which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court  Register 
always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an  account 
of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which  whether  we 
shall  show  much  judgment  or  sagacity,  must  be  left 
to  our  readers  to  determine ;  we  can  promise  only 
justness  and  candour.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  can  insert  extensive  extracts  or  critical  exami- 
nations of  all  the  writings  which  this  age  of  writers 
may  offer  to  our  notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve 
the  distinction  of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will 
obtain  it.  We  shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most 
important  pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we 
may  sometimes  influence  the  publick  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it  will 
extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science.  Any  new 
calculation,  a  commodious  instrument,  the  discovery 
of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any  new  method  of  bring- 
ing known  properties  into  use  or  view,  shall  be  dili- 
gently treasured  up  wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  general  enter- 
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tainment.  The  elegant  trifles  of  literature,  the  wild 
strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing  amusements  of  harm- 
less wit,  shall  therefore  be  considered  as  necessary  to 
our  collection.  Nor  shall  we  omit  researches  into 
antiquity,  explanation  of  coins  or  inscriptions,  dis- 
quisitions on  controverted  history,  conjectures  on 
doubtful  geography,  or  any  other  on  those  petty 
works  upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes 
employed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions  and 
fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some  dissertations 
on  things  more  permanent  and  stable ;  some  enqui- 
ries into  the  history  of  nature,  which  has  hitherto 
been  treated  as  if  mankind  were  afraid  of  exhausting 
it.  There  are  in  our  own  country  many  things  and 
places  worthy  of  note  that  are  yet  little  known,  and 
every  day  gives  opportunities  of  new  observations 
which  are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find 
means  of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological 
discoveries,  and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  intreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  candid 
correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness  as  can 
be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall  give  as  muct 
variety  as  can  consist  with  reasonable  exactness ;  for 
this  purpose  a  selection  has  been  made  of  men  qua- 
lified for  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  each 
has  the  employment  assigned  him,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed most  able  to  discharge.^ 

See  page  33. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T  CONCLUDE  this  work  according  to  my  promise, 
with  an  account  of  the  Comick  Theatre,  and  intreat 
the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy  of  the 
ancient  Drama,  not  to  pass  his  censure  upon  the  au- 
thors or  upon  me,  without  a  regular  perusal  of  this 
whole  work.  For,  though  it  seems  to  be  composed 
of  pieces  of  which  each  may  precede  or  follow  without 
dependance  upon  the  other,  yet  all  the  parts,  taken 
together,  form  a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
their  disjunction.     Which  way  shall  we  come  at  the 

♦  Published  by  Mrs.  Lennox  in  4to,  1759.  To  the  third  vo- 
lume of  this  work  the  following  Advertisement  is  prefixed.  -"  In 
this  volume,  th^Discourse  on  the  Greek  Comedy,  and  the  Gene- 
ral Conclusion,  are  translated  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Rambler.  The  Comedy  of  the  Birds,  and  that  of  Peace,  by  a 
young  Gentleman.  The  Comedy  of  the  Frogs,  by  the  learned 
an(J  ingenious  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe.  The  Discourse  upon  the 
Cyclops,  by  John  Bourrya,  Esq.  The  Cyclops,  by  Dr.  Grainger, 
author  of  the  translation  of  TibuUus."     E. 
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knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by  comparing 
together  all  that  is  left  of  them  ?  The  value  and 
necessity  of  this  comparison  determined  me  to  publish 
all,  or  to  publish  nothing.  Besides,  the  reflections 
on  each  piece,  and  on  the  general  taste  of  antiquity, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  without  importance, 
have  a  kind  of  obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  care- 
fully endeavoured  to  preserve,  ^nd  of  which  the 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  slightly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes 
upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I  could, 
and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent  and  in  pro- 
per succession.  The  reader  who  skips  here  and  there 
over  the  book,  might  make  a  hundred  objections 
which  are  either  anticipated,  or  answered  in  those 
pieces  which  he  might  have  overlooked.  I  have'laid 
such  stress  upon  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  this 
work,  that  I  have  declined  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
have  suppressed  many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  form- 
ing such  conclusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  disco- 
ver, as  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to 
prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for  the  an- 
cients, or  my  own  manner.  I  have  not  claimed  a 
right  of  obliging  others  to  determine,  by  my  opinion, 
the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I  think  due  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  Athenian  Stage ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
their  reputation  in  the  present  time,  ought  to  depend 
upon  my  mode  of  thinking  or  expressing  my  thoughts, 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  publick. 


DISSERTATION, 


I. 

Reasons  why  Aristophcmes  may  be  reviewed^  without 

translating  him  entirely. 

I  WAS  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  because 
the  pieces  which  remain  p-re  very  few,  the  licentious- 
ness of  Aristophanes,  their  author,  is  exorbitant,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from  the  performances  of  a 
single  poet,  a  just  idea  of  Greek  comedy.  Besides, 
it  seemed  that  tragedy  was  sufficient  to  employ  all 
my  attention,  that  I  might  give  a  complete  represen- 
tation of  that  kind  of  writing,  which  was  most  es- 
teemed by  the  Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks*, 
particularly  by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  upon  co- 
medy or  comick  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that 
drama,  which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all  others  in 
our  own,  has  been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has  be- 
come equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  inclines  me 
to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproached  with  an  im- 
perfect work,  if,  after  having  gone  as  deep  as  I  could 
into  the  nature  of  Greek  tragedy,  I  did  not  at  least 
sketch  a  draught  of  the  comedy. 

*  There  was  a  law  which  forbad  any  judge  of  the  Areopagus 
to  write  comedy. 
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I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  difficulties  which 
had  stopt  me,  and  to  go  somewhat  farther  than  the 
learned  writers*,  who  have  published  in  French  some 
pieces  of  Aristophanes  ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  make 
large  translations.  The  same  reasons  which  have  hin- 
dered with  respect  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  Greek 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  present 
subject.  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the  business  of 
comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all  times,  than  the 
passions  which  are  moved  by  tragick  compositions; 
yet,  if  diversity  of  manners  may  sometimes  disguise 
the  passions  themselves,  how  much  greater  change 
will  be  made  in  jocularities  !  The  truth  is,  that  they 
are  so  much  changed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  plea- 
santry and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  more 
easily  than  the  pathetick  becomes  ridiculous. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term  jo- 
cular and  comick,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  expression, 
an  airy  phantom,  that  must  be  caught  at  a  particular 
point.  As  we  lose  this  point,  we  lose  the  jocularity, 
and  find  nothing  but  dulness  in  its  place.  A  lucky 
sally,  whidh  has  filled  a  company  with  laughter,  will 
have  no  effect  in  print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and 
separate  from  the  circumstance  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books,  have  had 
the  same  fate ;  their  spirit  has  evaporated  by  time, 
and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  insipidity.  None 
but  the  most  biting  passages  have  preserved  their 
points  unblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  uni- 

*  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boivin. 
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versally  to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and  many 
allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  u«,  there  are 
loose  expressions  thrown  out  to  the  populace  to  raise 
laughter  from  corrupt  passions,  which  are  unworthy 
of  the  curiosity  of  decent  readers,  and  which  ought  to 
rest  eternally  in  proper  obscurity.  Not  every  thing 
in  this  infancy  of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it 
would  not  appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in 
comparison  of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
lie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader  that  of 
perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of  writers  who 
delight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give  themselves  very 
little  trouble  about  translations,  except  it  be  to  find 
fault  with  them ;  and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit 
like  comedies  that  may  give  them  pleasure,  without 
much  trouble  of  attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed 
to  find  beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deduc- 
tions to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Helen  had  not  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  by 
force  of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author  more 
considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The  History 
of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him,  when  it  comes  to 
touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ;  this  alone  might 
procure  him  respect,  even  when  he  was  not  considered 
as  a  comick  poet  But  when  his  writings  are  taken 
into  view,  we  find  him  the  only  author  from  whom 
may  be  drawn  a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age ; 
and  farther,  we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes 
attacks  upon  the  tragick  writers,  particularly  upon  the 

VOL.  XI.  F 
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three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had  un- 
der examination ;  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  fell  some- 
times upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods  themselves. 

T?ie  chief  heads  of  this  discourse. 

II.  These  considerations  have  determined  me  to 
follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the  same 
method  which  I  have  taken  in  several  tragick  pieces, 
which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact  analysis  as  far  as 
the  matter  would  allow,  from  which  1  deduce  four 
important  systems.  First,  Upon  the  nature  of  the 
comedy  of  that  age,  without  omitting  that  of  Me- 
nander*.      Secondly,   Upon  the   vices  and  govem- 

*  Menander,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Diopethes  and  Hegestrates, 
Tvas  apparently  the  roost  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the  new  co- 
medy. He  had  been  a  scholar  of  Theophrastus :  his  passion 
for  the  women  brought  infamy  upon  him :  he  was  squint-eyed, 
and  very  lively.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  comedies,  or, 
according  to  Suidas,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  and  which 
are  all  said  to  be  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only  a  few 
fragments  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the  115th  Olym- 
piad, 318  years  before  the  Christian  iEra.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pireus.  I  have  told  in  another 
place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon,  his  antagonist,  not  so  good 
a  poet  as  himself,  but  one  who  often  gained  the  prize.  This 
Philemon  was  older  than  him,  and  was  much  in  fashion  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  expressed  all  his  wishes  in 
two  lines,  "  To  have  health,  and  fortune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
to  be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desire."  He  was  very  covetous,  and  was 
pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set  his  comedies  at 
a  high  price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred  years,  some  say  a 
hundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are  told  of  his  death ;  Valerius 
Maximus  says,  that  he  died  with  laughing  at  a  little  incident: 
seeing  an  ass  eating  his  figs,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her 
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went  of  the  Athenians.  Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion 
we  ought  to  entertain  of  Aristophanes,  with  respect 
to  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly, 
Upon  the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular  dis* 
course  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  sometimes  se- 
parately, sometimes  together,  from  the  view  of  each 
particular  comedy,  and  from  the  reflections  which 
this  free  manner  of  writing  will  allow.  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  short  view  of  the  whole,  and  so  finish 
my  design. 

History  of  Comedy. 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame  Dacier, 
and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  collected  of  all 
that  can  be  known  relating  to  the  hi&tory  of  comedy. 
Its  beginnings  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  tragedy,  and 
there  is  an  appearance  that  we  take  these  two  words 
in  a  more  extensive  meaning;  they  had  both  the 
same  original,  that  is,  they  began  among  the  festi- 
vals of  the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from 
one  another  but  by  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus^ 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But,  if 
we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according  to  the 
notion  which  has  since  been  formed,  comedy  was  pro- 
duced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in  many  rei^pects  a  se- 
quel and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Eschylus.     It  is 

away;  the  man  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  ass  eat  them  all/' 
"  WeU  done,"  says  Philemon,  **  now  give  her  some  wine." — Apu- 
leius  and  Quintilian  placed  this  writer  much  below  Menander, 
but  give  him  the  second  place. 

F  2 
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in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  action  set  hefore  the 
sight  hy  the  same  artifice  of  representation.  Nothing 
is  different  hut  the  object,  which  is  merely  ridicule. 
This  original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who  must  have  known 
better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatick  works. 
This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  in  the  second  discourse*  so 
strongly  as  to  amount  to  demonstrative  proof. 

Horace  f  expresses  himself  thus,  "  Thespis  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species  of  tragedy, 
in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts,  players  smeared 
with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom  some  sung  and  others 
declaimed."  This  was  the  first  attempt  both  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy :  for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one 
speaker,  without  the  least  appearance  of  dialogue^ 
"  Eschylus  afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  disu- 
nity. He  placed  them  on  a  stage,  somewhat  above 
the  ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes,  and 
made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style."  Horace 
omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we  leani  from 
Aristotle:]:.  But,  however,  it  may  be  well  enough 
inferred  from  the  following  words  of  Horace;  this 
completion  is  mentioned  while  he  speaks  of  Eschylus, 
and  therefore  to  Eschylus  it  must  be  ascribed :  "  Then 
first  appeared  the  old  comedy,  with  great  success  in 
its  beginning."  Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy 
arose  after  tragedy,  and  by  consequence  tragedy  was 
its  parent.     It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus^ 

*  Greek  Theatre,  part  i  vol.  i. 
t  Hor.  Poet.  v.  275.  t  Poet.  ch.  4. 
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the  inventor  of  the  tragick  drama ;  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Homer, 
who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if  we  credit 
Aristotle  *,  c5omedy  had  its  birth  from  the  Margites, 
a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and  tragedy  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the  design  and  artifice  of 
comedy  were  drawn  from  Homer  and  Eschylus.  This 
will  appear  less  surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom 
invented  but  by  imitation.  The  first  idea  contains 
the  seed  of  the  second ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
self, gives  birth  to  a  third ;  and  so  on.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in  its  pro- 
ductions step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner  as  nature 
multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or  repeating  her 
own  act,  when  she  seems  most  to  run  into  variety. 
In  this  manner  it  was  that  comedy  had  its  birth,  its 
increase,  its  improvement,  its  perfection,  and  its  di- 
versity. 

IV*  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether  they 
were  several?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any  before 
him,  explained  this  f .     This  poet  only  quotes  three 

*  Poet.  ch.  4. 

t  *'  The  alterations,  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy,  were 
perceptible,  and  the  authors  of  them  unknown  ;  but  comedy  has 
lain  in  obscurity,  being  not  cultivated,  like  tragedy,  from  the 
time  of  its  original ;  for  it  was  long  before  tlie  magistrates 
began  to  give  comick  choruses.  It  was  first  exhibited  by 
actors,  who  played  voluntarily,  without  orders  of  the  magistrates. 
•From  the  time  that  it  began  to  take  some  settled  form,  we 
know  its  authors,  but  are  not  informed  who  first  used  maskst 
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nvriters  who  had  reputation  in  the  old  comedy,  Eu- 
polis*,Cratinusf,  and  Aristophanes,  of  whom  he  says, 
"  That  they,  and  others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way, 
T^prehended  the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  ex- 
eessive  liberty."  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the 
greatest  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the  first, 
and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others  ^.  Among 
these  three  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristophanes  had 
the  greatest  character,  since  not  only  the  king  of 
Persia  ^  expressed  a  high  esteem  of  him  to  the  Gre* 

added  prologues,  increased  tlie  numbers  of  the  actors,  and 
joined  all  the  other  things  which  now  belong  to  it.  The  first 
that  thought  of  forming  comick  fables  were  Epicharmus  (ind 
Phormys,  and  consequently  this  manner  came  from  Sicily: 
Crates  was  the  first  Athenian  that  adopted  it,  and  forsook  the 
practice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed  before."  Aristot,  ch.  5. 
Crates  flourished  in  the  8£d  Olympiad,  450  years  before  our 
sera,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  before  Aristophanes. 

*  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian ;  his  death,  which  we  shall  men- 
tion presently,  is  represented  differently  by  authors,  who  almost 
all  agree  that  he  was  drowned.  Elian  adds  an  incident  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  he  says  (book  x.  Of  Animals),  that 
one  Augeas  of  Eleusis,  made  Eupolis  a  present  of  a  fine  mastiff, 
who  was  so  faithful  to  his  master  as  to  worry  to  death  a  slave 
who  was  carrying  away  some  of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
when  the  poet  died  at  Egene,  his  dog  staid  by  his  tomb  till  he 
perished  by  grief  and  hunger. 

t  Cratinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Callimedes,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  He  composed  twenty  comedies,  of  which 
nine  had  the  prize :  he  was  a  daring  writer,  but  a  cowardly  war- 
^:ior. 

t  Hertelius  has  collected  the  sentences  of  fifty  Greek  poets 
of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

§  Interlude  of  the  second  act  of  the  comedy  intituled  "  The 
Ak'harnieus." 
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dan  ambassadors,  as  of  a  man  extremely  useful  to 
his  country,  and  Plato*  rated  him  so  high  as  to  say 
that  the  Graces  resided  in  his  bosom  ;  but  likewise 
because  he  is  the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies 
have  made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proo&  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so  called, 
especially  since  he  had  not  only  predecessors  who 
wrote  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  at  least  a  sign,  that 
he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  bring 
comedy  to  the  perfection  in  which  he  left  it  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  inquire  farther,  whether  regular 
comedy  was  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems 
yet  to  be  unsettled,  or  of  several  contemporaries, 
such  as  these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  laws  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  the  government 
of  many  into  that  of  few. 

The  Oldy  Middle^  and  New  Comedy, 

That  comedy  f,  which  Horace  calls  the  ancient, 
and  which,  according  to  his  account,  was  after  £s- 
ehylus,  retained  something  of  its  original  state,  and 
of  the  licentiousness  which  it  practised,  while  it  was 
yet  without  regularity,  and  uttered  loose  jokes  and 
abuse  upon  the  passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thespis. 
Though  it  was  now  properly  modelled,  as   might 

*  Epigram  attributed  to  Plato. 

t  Tiiis  history  of  the  three  ages  of  comedy,  and  their  dif- 
ferent characters,  is  taken  in  part  from  the  valuable  fragments 
of  Platonius. 
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have  been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  liumerous 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular  co- 
medy, it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency.  It  wa6 
a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  exhibited  the 
dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  far  as  could  be 
done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was  thought  proper 
to  be  sacrificed  to  publick  scorn.  In  a  city  so  free, 
or  to  say  better,  so  licentious  as  Athens  was  at 
that  time,  nobody  was  spared,  not  even  the '  chief 
magistrate,  nor  the  very  judges,  by  whose  voice 
comedies  were  allowed  or  prohibited.  The  insolence 
of  those  performances  reached  to  open  impiety, 
and  sport  was  made  equally  with  men  and  gods  *. 
These  are  the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known.  In 
which  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that  not  the 
least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  found,  and  there- 
fore certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or  servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in  some 
sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was  restrained  by 
a  law.  For  the  government,  which  was  before  shared 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  was  now  confined  to  a  settled 
number  of  citizens.  It  was  ordered  that  no  man's 
name  should  be  mentioned  on  the  stage ;  but  poetical 
malignity  was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  them- 
selves ample  compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon 
authors,  by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names. 
They  set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  real 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  more  exquisite  gratification  to  the  vanity  of 

*  It  will  be  shown  how  and  in  what  sense  this  was  allowed. 
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poets,  and  the  malice  of  spectators.  One  had  the 
i'efined  pleasure  of  setting  others  to  guess,  and  the 
other  that  of  guessing  right  by  naming  the  masks. 
When  pictures  are  so  like  that  the  name  is  not 
wanted,  nobody  inscribes  it.  The  consequence  of  the 
law,  therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  that 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly  before ; 
arid  the  art,  which  was  expected  would  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only  partly  trans* 
gressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of  this  Aristophanes, 
who  was  comprehended  in  this  law,  gives  lis  good 
examples  in  some  of  his  poems.  Such  was  that 
which  was  afterwards  called  thie  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was 
again  an  excellent  refinement,  prescribed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, who,  as  they  had  before  forbid  the  use  of 
real  names,  forbad  afterwards  real  subjects,  and  the 
train  of  choruses*  too  much  given  to  abuse;  so  that 
the  poets  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  imaginary  names  and  subjects  upon  the 
stage,  which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  thea* 
tre ;  for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  innocent 
mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir 
S*'y  vit  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  sy  pas  voir! 
L'^aVare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidelle 
D'un  avare  souvent  trace  sour  son  modelle ; 
Et  mille  fois  un  fat  finement  exprime 
Meconnut  le  portrait  sur  lui-incrae  forme.f 

*  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  forbid  in  the  middle  age  of  the 
comedy.     Platonius  seems  to  say  so. 
t  Despreaux  Art.  Poet,   chant.  8. 
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The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in  pro- 
priety of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not  repeat 
all  this  after  so  many  writers  but  just  to  recall  it 
to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they  have  said, 
something  which  they  have  omitted,  a  singular  ef- 
fect of  publick  edicts  appearing  in  the  successive 
progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  history  of  poets  and 
of  poetry,  such  as  has  been  often  given,  is  a  mere 
body  without  soul,  unless  it  be  enlivened  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  birth,  progress,  and  perfection  of  the 
art,  and  of  the  causes  by  which  they  were  produced. 

The  Latin  Comedy. 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  concerns 
this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin  comedy. 
When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to  Rome,  co- 
medy took  its  turn  among  the  rest :  but  the  Romans 
applied  themselves  only  to  the  new  species,  without 
chorus  or  personal  abuse ;  though  perhaps  they 
might  have  played  some  translations  of  the  old  or  the 
middle  comedy,  for  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one 
which  was  represented  in  his  own  time.  But  the 
Roman  comedy,  which  was  modelled  upon  the  last 
species  of  the  Greek,  hath  nevertheless  its  different 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or  polished. 
The  pieces  of  Livius  Andronicus*,  more  ancient  and 
less  refined  than  those  of  the  writers  who  learned  the 
art  from  him,  may  be  said  to  compose  the  first  age, 
or  the  old  Roman  comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him 
you  must  join  Nevius  his  contemporary,  and  En- 

*^The  year  of  Rome   514,   the    first   year    of  the    135th 
Olympiad. 
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nius,  who  lived  some  years  after  him.  The  second 
age  comprises  Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Accius,  and  Plau- 
tus,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  reckon  Plau- 
tus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and  highest  age 
of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may  properly  be  called 
the  new  comedy,  especially  with  regard  to  Terence, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier 
of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  succession,  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dresses*  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  Prcetextay  with  large  borders  of  purple, 
being  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  in  their  dig- 
nity and  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  the  actors, 
who  had  this  dress,  gave  its  name  to  the  comedy. 
This  is  the  same  with  that  called  Traheata  f ,  from 
Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  consuls  in  peace,  and  the 
generals  in  triumph.  The  second  species  intro- 
duced the  senators  not  in  great  offices,  but  as  private 
men;  this  was  called  Togatay  from  Toga.  The 
last  species  was  named  Tahernaria^  fit)m  the  tunick, 
or  the  common  dress  of  the  people,  or  rather  from 
the  mean  houses  which  were  painted  on  the  scene. 
There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  the  farces,  which 
took  their  name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed 
from  the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness ; 
nw  of  those  which  were  called  Palliates^  from  the 
Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  characters  were 

*  PrcetextcB,  Togatce^  Tabernarice, 

t  Suet,  de  Claris  Gramraat.  says,  that  C.  Gelissus,  librarian  to 
Augustus,  was  the  author  of  it. 
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dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  because  that  habit 
only  distinguished  the  nation,  not  the  dignity  or  cha- 
racter, like  those  which  have  been  mentioned  before. 
To  say  truth,  these  are  but  trifling  distinctions ;  for, 
as  we  shall  show  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  judiciously  distinguished,  by 
the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  tp  the  Ro- 
mans, whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  reason  for  these 
names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the  subject 
which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  a  distinction  which  affords  us  no  solid 
satisfaction.  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  only  authors 
of  whom  we  are  in  possession,  give  us  a  fidler  notion 
of  the  real  nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at 
least  to  their  Q\yu  times,  than  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real  exem- 
plification. 

The  Greek  Comedy  is  reduced  only  to  Aristophanes, 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us  return 
to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom  we  can  no\f 
find  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the  single  writer 
whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in  some  degree  spared^ 
after  having  buried  in  darkness,  and  almost  in  for- 
getftilness,  so  many  great  men,  of  whom  we  have 
nothing  but  the  names  and  a  few  fragments,  and 
such  slight  memorials  as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  anti- 
quity ;  yet  these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmel* 
of  the  setting  sun,  which  scarce  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  endea- 
vour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to  form  a 
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picture  of  the  Greek  comedy  approaching  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes  little  is 
known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it  must  there- 
fore be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  with  certainty  of  what  country  he  was :  the  in-* 
vectives  of  his  enemies  so  often  called  in  question 
his  qualification  as  a  citizen,  that  they  have  made 
it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he  was  of  Rhodes,  others 
of  Egena,  a  little  island  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
all  agreed  that  he  was  a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he 
said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in 
the  Cydathenian  quarter  ;  but  he  confessed  that 
some  of  his  fortune  was  in  Egena,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  original  seat  of  his  family.  He  was, 
however,  formally  declared  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
upon  evidence,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  de- 
cisive judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his 
judges  merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Tele- 
machus  *,  of  which  this  is  the  sense :  "  I  am,  as  my 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  Philip;  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece  of  merriment 
did  him  as  much  good,  as  Archias  received  from  the 
oration  of  Cicero  f,  who  said  that  that  poet  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which,  if  he  had  not  in- 
herited by  birth,  he  deserved  for  his  genius. 

Aristophanes  I  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  great 

*  Homer,  Odyssey, 
t  Orat.  pro  Archia  Poeia. 

I  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  437  before  our  Mra,  and 
317  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
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men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates  andEuripides^ 
both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He  made  a  great  figure 
during  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war,  not  merely  as  a 
comick  poet  by  whom  the  people  were  diverted,  but  as 
the  censor  of  the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay 
by  the  state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part 
of  the  arbitrator  of  the  publick.  A  particular  account 
of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his  personal  cha* 
racter  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature  of  his  genius, 
which  is  what  we  are  most  interested  to  know.  It  will, 
however,  not  be  amiss  to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little 
by  the  judgments  that  had  been  passed  upon  him  by 
the  criticks  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one  of 
the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. 

Aristophanes  censured  and  praised, 

VIII.  "  Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin,  "  is 
not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables ;  his  fictions 
are  not  probable ;  he  brings  real  characters  upon  the 
stage  too  coarsely  and  too  openly.  Socrates,  whom 
he  ridicules  so  much  in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate 
turn  of  burlesque  than  himself,  and  had  his  merri- 
ment without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licentiousness 
of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  uncommon 
merit  always  gave  disgust,  and  therefore  he  made  the 
eminent  men  of  his  time  the  subject  of  his  merriment 
But  the  too  great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the 
people  by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him  at  the  same  time  an  unworthy  man  ;  and 
the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  disfigured  and 
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eorrapted  by  the  indelicacy  and  outrageousness  of  his 
manners.      After  all,  his  pleasantry  consists  chiefly 
in  new-coined  puflpy  language.     The  dish  of  twenty- 
six  syllables,  which  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his 
'  Female  Orators/  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed  and 
vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words,  his  opposi- 
tions of  contradictory  terms,  his  mixture  of  tragick 
and  comick,  of  serious  and  burlesque,  are  all  flat ;  and 
his  jocularity,  if  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all 
fidse.      Menander  is  diverting    in    a  more  elegant 
manner ;  his  style  is  pure,  dear,  elevated,  and  natu- 
ral ;  he  persuades  like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a 
philosopher ;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon 
the  fragments  which  remaiii,  it  appears  that  his  pic 
tures  of  dvil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every  man 
may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself,  because  he 
always  Mows  nature,  and  feels  for  the  personages 
which  he  brings  upon  the  stage.     To  conclude,  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  comparison  of  these  authors,  says,  that 
the  Muse  of  Aristophanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitute, 
and  that  of  Menander  a  modest  woman." 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  taken  from 
Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this  remark  of 
father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  description. 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comick  poets, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  in  his  con- 
cations,  and  fruitM  of  invention.  He  has,  however, 
according  to  Horace,  some  low  jocularities,  and  those 
smart  sayings,  which  made  the  vulgar  laugh,  made 
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him  be  pitied  by  men  of  higher  taste.  .  It  is  true* 
that  some  of  his  jests  are  extremely  good,  but  others 
likewise  are  very  bad.     To  this  every  man  is  exposed 
who  is  too  much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merri- 
ment ;  they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hy- 
perboles, which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  representa- 
tion of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular  as  Te- 
rence in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple  in  his  plot ;  for 
the  fables  of  Terence  are  commonly  complex,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  Andria,  which  contains  two  amours. 
It  was  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring 
more  action  upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  co- 
medy out  of  two  Greek  ;  but  then  Terence  unravels 
his  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes  ;  and  though 
Caesar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  of  Menander,  be- 
cause, though  he  had  softness  and  delicacy,  there  was 
in  him  some  want  of  spriteliness  and   strength ;  yet 
he  has  written  in  a  manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious, 
that  though  he  was  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now  an 
original.    No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense 
of  pure  nature.     Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments,   I  shall  say  nothing.     All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Varrus,  that  he  was  happy 
in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason,  that 
we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify  us  for 
judges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  will  per- 
haps not  displease  the  reader  to  see  what  that  cri- 
tick's  opinion  is  of  Lopes  de  Vega  and  Moliere.  It 
will  appear,  that  with  respect  to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he 
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is  rather  too  profuse  of  praise :  that  in  speaking  of 
Moliere,  he  is  too  parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  how- 
erer,  he  of  use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine 
to  the  hottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  cha- 
racter of  comedy. 

'*'  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for  comedy 
than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He  had  a  fertility 
of  wit,  joined  with  great  beauty  of  conception,  and  a 
wonderful  readiness  of  composition ;  for  he  has  wTitten 
more  than  three  hundred  comedies.  His  name  alone 
gave  reputation  to  his  pieces ;  for  his  reputation  was 
80  well  established,  that  a  work,  which  came  from  his 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lick.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  subjected 
to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For  that  reason  he 
gave  himself  up  to  his  own  genius,  on  which  he  could 
always  depend  with  confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he 
consulted  no  other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors, 
and  regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  success  of  his 
work  than  by  the  rules  of  reason.  Tims  he  dis- 
carded all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  probability."  (This  is  certainly  not  said  with 
a  design  to  praise  him,  and  must  be  connected  with 
that  which  immediately  follows. )  *^  But  as  for  the 
most  part  he  endeavours  at  too  much  jocularity,  and 
carries  ridicule  to  too  much  refinement;  his  concep- 
tions are  often  rather  happy  than  just,  and  rather 
wild  than  natural ;  for,  by  subtilizing  merriment  too 
far,  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties 
lose  their  power  of  striking  by  being  too  delicate 
and  acute. 

"  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in  co- 
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medy  farther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient  comick 
writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than  servaints, 
to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre ;  but  we  are  diverted 
upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by  marquises  and  people 
of  quality.  Others  have  exhibited  in  comedy  no  spe- 
cies of  life  above  that  of  a  citizen ;  but  Moliere  shows 
us  all  Paris,  and  the  court.  He  is  the  only  man 
amongst  us,  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  na- 
ture by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures  are  so 
natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of  the  least  dis- 
cernment, and  his  power  of  pleasantry  received  half 
its  force  from  his  power  of  copying.  His  Mii^atl- 
thrope  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  complete,  aiid 
likewise  the  most  singular  character  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage :  but  the  disposition  of  his  co^ 
medies  is  always  defective  some  way  or  another.  This 
is  all  which  we  can  observe  in  general  upon  comedy.** 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  refined 
judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which,  though  they 
are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advantages  maybe  drawn, 
as  they  always  make  some  approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier  *,  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
in  01  it  of  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this  man- 
ner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernment  than  hitn, 
in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  nor  a  more  ingenious 
manner  of  showing  it  to  others.  His  remarks  are 
natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very  rarely  can  be  found, 
with  great  copiousness  he  has  great  delicacy.  To 
say  all  at  once,  the  Attick  wit,  of  which  the  ancients 

*  Preface  to  Plautus.     Paris,  1684. 
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made  such  boast,  appears  more  in  Aristophanes  than 
in  any  other  that  1  know  of  in  antiquity.  Bat  what 
is  most  of  all  to  he  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  al- 
ways so  mueh  master  of  the  subject  before  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself  he  finds  a  way 
to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at  first  appeared 
most  distant  firom  his  purpose;  and  even  the  most  quick 
and  unexpected  of  his  desultory  salUes  appear  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  f<»^^oing  incidents.  This 
is  that  art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above 
imitation,  whidb  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra- 
matick  pieces,  which  are  equaUy  entertaining  by  the 
action  and  by  the  dialc^e.  The  style  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  no  less  pleasing  than  his  fiincy ;  for,  besides 
its  dearaess,  its  vigour  and  its  sweetness,  there  is  in 
it  a  certain  harmony  so  delightful  tp  the  ear,  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  reading  it 
When  he  applies  himself  to  vulgar  mediooity  of 
style,  he  descends  mthout  meanness;  when  he  at^ 
tempts  the  sublime,  he  is  elevated  without  obscurity; 
and  no  man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  the 
diiBferent  kinds  of  writing  so  equally  together.  After 
having  studied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Grecian  learnings 
if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanes,  we  cannot  yet 
kqow  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  that  language.'' 

PltdarcKs  sentiment  upon  Aristophcmes  and  Menander. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium :  but  let  us  sus- 
pend our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch,  who, 
being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  attention,  at  least 
after  we  have  heard  the  modems  before  him.  This 
is  then  t\\e  sum  of  his  judgment  concerning  Aristo- 
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phanes  and  Menander.  To  Menander  he  gives  the 
preference,  without  allowing  much  competition.  He 
objects  to  Aristophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his 
thoughts  beyond  nature,  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  affects  a 
style  obscure  and  licentious  ;  tragical,  pompous,  and 
mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  sometimes  ludicrous, 
even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes  none  of  his  person- 
iages  speak  according  to  any  distinct  character,  so 
that  in  his  scenes  the  son  cannot  be  known  from  the 
father,  the  citizen  from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the 
shopkeeper,  or  the  divine  from  the  serving-man. 
Whereas  the  diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always 
uniform  and  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  different 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigorous 
and  spritely  comedy,  yet  without  transgressing  the 
proper  limits,  or  losing  sight  of  nature,  in  which  Me- 
nander, says  Plutarch,  has  attained  a  perfection  to 
which  no  other  writer  has  arrived.  For,  what  man 
besides  himself  has  ever  found  the  art  of  making  a 
diction  equally  suitable  to  women  and  children,  to 
old  and  young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  ?  Now  Me- 
nander has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equality 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  always 
the  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon  different  oc- 
casions ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water  (to  keep  closely 
to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch),  which  running  through 
banks  differently  turned,  complies  with  all  their  turns 
backward  and  forward,  without  changing  any  thing 
of  its  nature  or  its  purity.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as 
a  part  of  the  merit  of  Menander,  that  he  began  very 
young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  a  time- 
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r  when  he  would  have  produced  the  greatest  wonders, 
if  death  had  not  prevented  him.     This,  joined  to  a 
reflection,  which  he  makes  as  he  rctunis  to  Aristo- 
phanes, shows  that  ^Aristophanes  continued  a  long 
time  to  display  his  powers  :  for  his  poetry,  says  Plu- 
tarch, is  a  strumpet  that  affects  sometimes  the  airs  of 
a  prude,  hut  whose  impudence  cannot  he  forgiven  by 
the  people,  and  whose  affected  modesty  is  despised  by 
men  of  decency.     Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always 
shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty,  a  compa- 
nion desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table,  and  in  gay 
assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all  the  treasures  of  Greece, 
who  deserves  always  to  be  read,  and  always  to  please. 
His  irresistible  power  of  persuasion,  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  has  had,  of  being  the  best  master  of 
.  language  of  Greece,  sufficiently  shows  the  delightful- 
ness  of  his  style.     Upon  this  article  of  Menander, 
Plutarch  does  not  know  how  to  make  an  end;  he 
says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fatigued 
with  study ;  that  they  use  his  works  as  a  meadow 
enamelled  with  flowers,,  where  a  purer  air  gratifies 
the  sense ;  that  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  the 
other  comick  poets  of  Athens,  Menander  has  always 
been  considered  as  possessing  a  salt  peculiar  to  him.- 
self,  drawn  from  the  same  waters  that  gave  birth  to 
Venus.     That,  on  the  contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  bitter,  keen,  coarse,  and  corrosive;  that  one 
qannot  tell  whether  his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so 
^ much  boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing  often 
upon  words,  with  affecting  antithetical  allusions  ;  that 
he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured  to  take 
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after  nature  ;  that  artifice  in  his  plays  is  wickedness, 
and^mplicity,  brutishness ;  that  his  jocularity  ou^t 
to  raise  hisses  rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours 
have  more  impudence  than  gaiety ;  and  that  he  has 
not  so  much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  conrupted  with  de- 
bauchery. 

The  justification  of  Aristophanes. 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need  of 
going  further ;  and  one  would  think  that  it  would 
be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of  so  hateful 
a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  Menander,  who  cannot  be  recalled.  But, 
without  showing  any  mercy  to  the  indecent  or  mali- 
cious sallies  of  Aristophanes,  any  more  than  to  Pku- 
tus  his  imitator,  or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius, 
may  it  not  be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  him, 
wbat,  if  I  mistake  not,  Lucretius  *  did  to  Ennius, 
from  whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Enni 
de  stercore  gemmas. 

Besides,  we  must  not  bdieve  that  Plutarch,  who 
lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander,  and  more 
than  five  after  Aristophanes,  has  passed  so  exact  a  judg- 
ment upon  both,  but  that  it  may  be  fit  to  re-examine 
it.  Plato,  the  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  thought 
very  differently,  at  least  of  his  genius ;  for,  in  his  piece 
called  "  TheEntertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  makes  him  speak,  according  to 
his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from  which,  by  the 
way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dialogue  of  Plato  was 

*  Brumoy  has  mistaken  Lucretius  for  Virgil. 
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oomposed  before  the  time  that  Aristophanes  wrote  his 
*'  Clouds^  against  Socrates.  Plato  is  likewise  said  to 
have  sent  a  copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would 
attain  a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nian republick. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they  might 
depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plutarch. 
Frisdilinus,  for  examjde,  one  of  the  commentators 
upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  justly  allows  his  taste 
to  be  less  pure  than. that  of  Menander,  has  yet  under- 
taken his  defence  against  the  outrageous  censure  of 
the  ancient  critick.  In  the  first  place,  he  condemns 
without  mercy  his  ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But 
this  part,  so  worthy  of  contempt,  and  written  only 
for  the  lower  people,  according  to  the  remark  of 
JBoi^f  bad  as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part 
which  is  left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with 
Frischlinus,  that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contra- 
dict himself  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet 
when  he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  lan- 
guage to  the  stage;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place  he 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  mirth  and 
buffoonery  was  exhibited.  This  plea  of  Frischlinus 
is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  the  poet  had  obtained 
his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a  corrupted  populace,  he 
would  not  have  been  less  a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despi- 
cable poet,  notwithstanding  the  excuse  of  his  de- 
fender. To  be  able  in  the  highest  d^ree  to  divert 
fools  and  libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not, 
therefore,  by  this  defence  that  we  must  justify  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste  of 
the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinus  and  his 
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company,  because  the  scenes  had  not  low  buffoonery 
enough  for  their  taste,  will  not  justify  Aristophanes, 
since  Menander  found  a  way  of  changing  the  taste  by 
giving  a  sort  of  comedy,  not  indeed  so  modest  as  Plu- 
tarch represents  it,  but  less  licentious  than  before. 
Nor  is  Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  reason 
which  he  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  exhi- 
bited debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt  the 
morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  sight  of  gross  faults 
is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch  had  in  his 
hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  at 
least  fifty  in  number.  In  these  he  saw  more  licenti- 
ousness than  has  come  to  our  hands,  though  in  the 
eleven  that  are  still  remaining,  there  is  much  more 
than  could  be  wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  for  play- 
ing upon  words ;  and  against  this  charge  Frischlinus 
defends  him  with  less  skill.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
emplify this  in  French.  But  after  all,  this  part  is  so 
little,  that  it  deserved  not  so  severe  a  reprehension, 
especially  since  amongst  those  sayings,  there  are  some 
so  mischievously  malignant,  that  they  became  pro- 
verbial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit.  One  example  will  be 
sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or  the  ex- 
cisemen of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at  once  by  ob- 
serving, non  quod  essent  rafiial  sed  Xamm.  The 
word  lamice  signified  walking'  spirits^  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  notion,   devoured  men;  this 
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makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the  tax-ga- 
therers. This  camiot  be  rendered  in  our  hmguage ; 
but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been  said  in  France  on 
the  like  occasion,  it  would  have  lasted  too  long,  and, 
like  many  other  sayings  amongst  us,  been  too  well 
received.  The  best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  con- 
fesses that  it  was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  chai^  is,  a  mixture  of  tragick  and  co- 
mick  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ;  Aris- 
tophanes often  gets  into  the  buskin :  but  we  must 
examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does  not  take  upon 
him  the  character  of  a  tragick  vnriter ;  but,  having 
remarked  that  his  trick  of  parody  was  always  well 
received  by  a  people  who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for 
which  they  had  been  just  weeping,  he  is  eternally 
using  the  same  craft ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  tra- 
gedy or  striking  passage  known  by  memory  by  the 
Athenians,  which  he  does  not  turn  into  merriment, 
by  throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  burlesque, 
which  is  done  sometimes  by  changing  or  transposing 
the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an  unexpected  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  sentence.  These  are  the  shreds  of 
tragedy,  in  which  he  arrays  the  comick  muse,  to  make 
her  still  more  comick.  Cratinus  had  before  done  the 
same  thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
called  "  Ulysses,"  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his  Odys- 
sey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets  are,  with 
respect  to  one  another,  much' the  same  at  all  times, 
and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here.  I  will  prove  this 
system  by  facts,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  mer- 
riment of  Aristophanes  upon  our  three  celebrated 
tragedians.     This  being  the  case,  the  mingled  style 
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of  Aristophanes  will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much 
censure  as  Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need 
of  the  Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us  that 
this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  particular 
occasions. 

The  same  may  he  said  in  general  of  his  ohscurity, 
his  meannesses,  and  his  high  flights,  and  of  all  the 
seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts  Plutarch  in 
a  rage.  Theise  censures  can  never  be  just  upon  a 
poet,  whose  style  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  per- 
fectly Attick,  and  of  an  Atticism  which  made  them 
.extremely  delightful  to  the  lovers  of  the  Athenian 
taste.  Plutarch,  perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the 
choruses,  of  which  the  language  is  sometimes  ele-^ 
vated,  sometimes  burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and 
therefore  in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tragedy^ 
was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for  pieces  of 
satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them  like  the 
other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of  the  middle  co- 
medy; whereas  Menander  suppressed  them,  not  so 
much  in  compliance  with  his  own  judgment,  as  in 
obedience  to  the  pubLick  edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
this  mixture  of  tragick  and  comiek  that  will  place 
Aristophanes  below  Menander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction  of 
character;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  womep 
speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves :  but  it 
appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridicules,  that 
this  objection  falls  of  itself.  It  is  suflScient  to  say, 
that  9  poet  who  painted,  not  imaginary  characters. 
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but  real  persons,  men  well  known,  citLzens  whom  he 
called  by  their  names,  and  showed  in  dresses  Ufce 
iheir  own,  and  masks  resembling  their  faces,  whom 
he  branded  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  city,  exfaremely 
haughty  and  full  of  derision ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  such  a.poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  tniss  his 
-characters*  The  applause,  which  his  licentiousness 
rpraduced,  is  too  good  a  justification.;  besides,  if  he 
had  not  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  &te  of 
;Eupolis,  who,  in  a  comedy  called  "  The  Drowned 
.Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to  pieces  particular 
persons  more  powerM  than  v  himself,  was  laid  hold 
>of,.and  drowned  more  effectually  ihm  those  he  had 
drowned  upon  the  open  stage* 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  AriM^ 
.phanes,    as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  better 
(founded.     Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of  comedy, 
in  which  all  licentiousness  was  flowed :  in  a  nation 
which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of  laughter,  in  its 
Jealousy  of  immoderate  liberty,  and  its  enmity  to  all 
appearance  of  rule  and  superiority  ;  for  the  genius  of 
indqpendency  naturally  produces  a  kind  of  satire 
more  keen  than  delicate,  a&  may  be  easily  observed 
in  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  islands.     If  we  do  not 
. say, with  Longinus,  that  a  popular. government  kiu- 
dies,  eloquence,  and  that  sl  lawful  monarchy  stifles  it; 
lat  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the  event,  that  elo- 
quence in  different  governments  takes  a  different 
appearance.     In  republieks ,  it  is  more  spritely  and 
violent,  and  in  monarchies  more  insinuating  and  soft. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  ridicule :  it  follows  the 
cast  of  genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government. 
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Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the  age 
which   we   are  now   considering,    must   have   been 
rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  followed  it>  for 
the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and 
Lucilius  more  pointed.     A  dish  of  satire  was  always 
a  delicious  treat  to  human  malignity ;  but  that  dish 
was  differently  seasoned,  as  the  manners  were  po- 
lished more  or  less,     fiy  polished  manners  I  mean 
that  good-breeding,  that   art   of  reserve  and   self- 
):estraint,  which  is  the  consequence  of  dependence.    If 
one  was  to  determine  tlie  preference  due  to  one  of 
those  kinds  of  pleasantry,  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesitation, 
every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the  softer,  yet 
without  contempt  of  that  which  is  rough.    Menander 
Ivill,  therefore,  be  preferred,  but  Aristophanes  will 
not  be  despised,  especially  since  he  was  the  £rst  who 
quitted  that  wild  practice  of  satirising  at  liberty  right 
or  wrong,  and  by  a  comedy  of  another  cast  made  way 
for  the  manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet, 
and  less  dangerous.    There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one,  and  the 
softness  of  the  other ;  the  works  of  the  one  ar^  acri- 
monious, and  of  the  other  soft,  because  the  one  exhi- 
bited personal,  and   the   other  general   characters; 
which  leaves  us  still  at  liberty  to  examine,  if  these 
diflFerent  designs  might  not  be  executed  with  equal 
delicacy. 

Wc  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particulars ; 
in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning  taste,  or 
•  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might  justify  Aristo- 
phanes for  having  turned,  as  Plutarch  says,  art  into 
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malignity,  simplicity  into  brutality,  merriment  intp 
f^rce,  and  amour  into  impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet 
could  be  excused  for  painting  publick  folly  and  vice 
in  their  true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom  which 
disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others,  to  con- 
demn this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical  attack,  at  the 
instigation  of  two  wretches*,  has  too  many  friends 
among  good  men,  to  have  pardon  granted  to  so  hor- 
rid a  crime.  This  has  filled  them  with  an  impla- 
cable hatred  against  Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled 
M'ith  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  a  spirit,  wherever  it 
eomes,  more  dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common 
enemy  will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philosophy, 
is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed  him  who 
has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his  heart ;  that  is, 
has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence  to  some  character, 
which,  like  that  of  Socrates,  takes  possession  of  the 
mind.  The^  mind  is  the  freest  part  of  man,  and  the 
most  tender  of  its  liberties :  possessions,  life,  and  re- 
putatioti,  may  be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is 
always  independent.  If  any  man  can  obtain  that 
gentle  influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himself 
with  the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves  for 
him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares  to 
attack  him  justly  or  unjustly,  because  that  truth, 

*  It  is  not  certain,  that  Aristophanes  did  procure  the  death  of 
Socrates  ;  but,  however,  he  is  certainly  criminal  for  having,  in 
**  The  Clouds,"  accused  htm  publickly  of  impiety. 
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real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained,  is  now  be* 
come  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  propagated  from  age 
to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Aristophanes  will 
ever  be  treated  with  tenderness  by  the  disciples  of 
Plato,  who  made  Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body 
else  may,  perhaps,  confess,  that  Aristophanes,  thoi:^h 
in  one  instance  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a 
good  poet ;  but  distinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be 
admitted  by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  otbar 
dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  for 
or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frischlinus  hia 
defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing  which  he  has 
forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  without  taking  in  the 
rest,  put  Plutarch  out   of  humour,  which  is  that 
perpetual  farce  which  goes  through  all  the'  comediea 
of  Aristophanes,  like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on 
the  Italian  theatre.     What  kind  of  personages  are 
clouds,  frogs,  wasps,  and  birds  ?     Plutarch,  used  to 
a  comick  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things ;  and  yet  stranger 
must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a  newer  kind  of 
comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted. 
This  is  what  our  poet  may  be  charged  with,  and 
what    may    be   proved    beyond   refutation.      This 
charge  comprises  all  the  rest,  and  against  this  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  justify  him.     It  would  be  of 
no  use  to  say,  that  Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age 
that  required  shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  gro- 
tesque paintings  in  satirical  performances ;  that  the 
crowds    of  spectators,  which    sometimes    n^lected 
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Cratinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest  he 
should  lose  the  publick   favour  by  pictures  more 
delicate  and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state,  where  it 
Was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open  every  thing 
that  h^  the  appearance  of  ambition,  singularity, 
or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a  haratfguer,  a  re- 
former, and  a  publick  counsellor,  from  whom  the 
people  learned  to  take  care  of  their  most  valuable 
int^ests ;   and  that  this  comedy,  in  the  attempt  to 
lead  and  to  please  the  people,  claimed  a  right  to 
the  strongest  touches  of  eloquence,  and  had  like- 
Wise    the  power  of  personal  painting  peculiar  to 
he^elf.     All  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  would 
disappear  immediately,   and  my  mouth   woidd  be 
i^tc^ped  with  a  single  word,  with  which  every  body 
would  agree :    my    antagonist   would  tell  me  that 
sueh  an  ^e  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from 
dge  to  age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  con- 
dude  flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  com- 
iil#n  s^nse ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much    reproadi6d,   and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.     At  the 
sight  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which  one  cannot 
help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man  might,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  lament  that  such  a  genius  was 
thrown  into  an  age  of  fools  :  but  what  age  has  been 
without  them  ?     And  have  not  we  ourselves  reason 
to  fear,  lest  posterity  should  judge  of  M oliere  and 
his  age,  as  we  judge  of  Aristophanes  ?     Menander 
altered  the  taste,  and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  but 
it  was  after  Athens  was  changed.     Terence  imitated 
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him  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over 
Plautus,  though  Caesar  called  him  but  a  demi- 
Menander,  because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit 
and  vivacity  which  he  calls  the  vis  comica.  We  are 
now  weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence, 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a  new 
star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer,  that  in  such 
an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed  between  these  four 
writers  there  will  not  arise  another  author,  or  another 
taste,  that  may  bring  Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neg- 
lect? Without  going  further,  our  neighbours,  the 
English,  think  he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether 
they  are  right,  or  no,  is  another  question  ;  all  that  I 
mean  to  advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclu- 
sion, that  comick  authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any  one 
climate,  for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But  let  us 
talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour  by  an  exact 
analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  comedy,  whether 
of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus,  of  Menander  and  Te- 
rence, of  Moliere  and  his  rivals,  which  is  never  obso- 
lete, and  must  please  all  ages  and  all  nations. 

Remarkable  difference  between  the  state  of  Comedy,  and  other 
tvorJcs  qfgeniiiSy  with  regard  to  their  duration. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for  we 
must  observe  that  between  that  and  other  works  of 
literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is  an  essential 
difference,  which  the  enemies  of  antiquity  will  not 
understand,  and  which  I  shall  endeavour  palpably  to 
show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
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dated ;  they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them ;  the  man- 
nets  of  the  times  are  impressed  by  indelible  marks. 
If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past  times  were 
rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the  cause  of  the  an- 
dents  is  decided  against  them  ;  and  the  want  of 
politeness,  with  which  their  works  are  charged  in 
our  days,  must  be  generally  confessed.  History 
alone  seems  to  claim  exemption  from  this  accu- 
sation. Nobody  will  dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  of  Livius  or  Tacitiis,  that  which  has 
been  said  without  scruple  of  Homer  and  the  an- 
cient poets.  The  reason  is,  that  history  takes  the 
nearest  way  to  its  purpose,  and  gives  the  charac- 
ters and  practices  of  nations,  be  they  what  they 
will;  it  has  no  dependance  upon  its  subject,  and 
offers  nothing  to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the 
narrative.  An  history  of  China  well  written,  would 
please  a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they  depend 
upon  their  subjects,  and  consequently  upon  the 
characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  in  which  they 
are  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgment  is  not  equitable* 
for,  as  1  have  said  over  and  over,  all  the  orators  and 
the  poets  are  painters,  and  merely  painters.  They 
exhibit  nature  as  it  is  before  them,  influenced  by  the 
acddents  of  education,  which  without  changing  it 
entirely,  yet  give  it,  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a 
different  appearance;  but  we  make  their  success 
depend  in  a.  great  degree  upon  their  subject,  that 
is,  upon  circumstances  which  we  measure  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  days.      According  to  this 

VOL.  XI.  H 
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prejudice,  oratory  depends  more  upon  its  subject  than 
history,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory.  Our 
times,  therefore,  show  more  regard  to  Herodotus  and 
Suetonius,  than  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and 
more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer  or  Virgil.  Of  this 
prejudice,  there  are  regular  gradations ;  and  to 
come  back  to  the  point  which  we  have  left,  we  show, 
for  the  same  imperceptible  reason,  less  regard  to 
tragick  poets  than  to  others.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  subjects  of  their  paintings  are  more  examined 
than  the  art.  Thus  comparing  the  "Achilles'*  and 
"  Hippolytus"  of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine^ 
we  drive  them  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that 
Racine's  heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age,  if 
the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and  one  time 
be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object,  is 
not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste,  which 
would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of  human 
kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes  are  often 
dressed  in  external  modes  of  appearance  that  disgust 
us,  yet  they  break  through  the  veil  when  they  are 
strongly  marked,  as  we  cannot  deny  them  to  be  in 
Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  essence 
then  gets  the  better  of  the  circumstance.  The  pas- 
sions of  Greece  and  France  do  not  so  much  diffisr  by 
the  particular  characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they 
agree  by  the  participation  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragick 
poets  will,,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only  a 
little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their  times ; 
but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be  well  recom- 
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pensed  by  the  admiration  which  their  art  will  irre- 
sistibly enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ;  for, 
not  only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which,  though 
in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  dependant  on  custom 
as  to  change  its  appearance  with  time,  and  with 
place ;  but  the  art  of  a  eomick  writer  is,  to  lay 
hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridiculous  which  will 
catch  the  spectators  of  the  present  hour,  without  re- 
gard to  futurity.  But,  though  comedy  has  attained 
its  end,  and  diverted  the  pit,  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  if  it  goes  down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world, 
where  it  is  no  longer  known  ;  it  becomes  there  quite 
a  fiH'^igner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same  ori- 
ginals, nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridiculous,  nor  the 
same  spectators,  but  a  set  of  merciless  readers,  who 
complain  that  they  are  tired  with  it,  though  it  once 
filled  Athens,  Home,  or  Paris,  with  merriment. 
This  position  is  general,  and  comprises  all  poets  and 
all  ages.  To  say  all  at  <mce,  comedy  is  the  slave  of 
its  subject,  and  of  the  reigning  taste  ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  d^ree  of  slavery,  because  the 
ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry,  are  diflferent.  For 
this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all  ages  there  are 
criticks  who  measure  every  thing  by  the  same  rule,  it 
will  follow,  that  if  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  be 
1)ecome  obsolete,  that  of  Menander  likewise,  after 
having  delighted  Athens,  and  revived  again  at 
Bx)me,  at  last  suflfered  by  the  force  of  time.  The 
Muse  of  Moliere  has  almost  made  both  of  them  &r- 
gotten,  and  would  still  be  walking  the  st^ge,  if  the 

H  2 
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desire  of\  novelty  did  not   in  time  make  us  weary 
of  that  which  we  have  too  frequently  admired. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  judg- 
ment independent  upon  manners  and  customs,  and 
of  such  men  there  have  heen  always  some,  have  not 
judged  so  severely  either  of  times,  or  of  writers ;  they 
have  discovered  that   a  certain    resemblance  runs 
through  all  polished  ages,  which  are  alike  in  essen* 
tial  things,   and  differ  only  in  external   manners, 
which,  if  we  except  religion,  are  things  of  indiffer- 
ence;   that    wherever    there  is  genius,  politeness, 
liberty,  or  plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  deli- 
cate taste,  which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is 
felt  by  those  that  were  born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens, 
the  inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist  of 
stupid  savages;  that  the  Athenian  and  Augustan 
ages  having  always  been  considered  as  times  that  en- 
joyed a  particular  privilege  of  excellence,  though  we 
may  distinguish  the  good  authors  from  the  bad,  as  in 
our  own  days,  yet  we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehe- 
mence of  criticism,  and  proceed  with  caution  and  timi- 
dity before  we  pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers, 
whose  good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This   obvious   c^n^deration  has   disposed   them  to 
pause ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  origi- 
nal  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is'^iw)t  onlv 
a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there  is  a  common 
understanding  in  all  times  and  places,  which  is  never 
obsolete ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  beauty,  such 
as  we  are  now  treating,  whidi  depends  upon  times 
and  places,  and  is  therefore  changeable.     Such  is  the 
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imperfection  of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the  other, 
and  from  these  two  blended  together  results  what  is 
called  the  taste  of  an  age<  I  am  now  speaking  of  an 
age  spritely  and  polite,  an  age  whicli  leaves  works 
for  a  long  time  behind  it,  an  age  which  is  imitated 
or  criticised  when  revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of 
sight. 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  supposes 
a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a  beauty  like- 
wise relative  and  particu^r,  which  are  mingled 
through  one  work  in  very  different  propprtioni?,  it  is 
easy  to  give  an  account  of  the  contrary  judgments 
passed  on  Aristophanes.  If  we  consider  him  only 
with  respect  to  the  beauties,  which,  though  they  do 
not  please  us,  delighted  the  Athenians,  we  shall  con- 
demn him  at  once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty 
may  sometimes  have  its  original  in  universal  beauty 
carried  to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  most  refined 
nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to  place  that 
people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the  rank  of  savages^ 
whom  we  take  upon  us  to  degrade  because  they  have 
no  other  qualifications  but  innocence  and  plain  under- 
standing. But  have  not  we  likewise,  ^midst  our 
more  polished  manners,  beauties  P)ere}y  fashionable, 
which  make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times ;  beauties  of  which  our  self4ove  now 
makes  lis  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will  disgust  our 
grandsons  ?  Let  us  be  more  equitable,  let  us  leave 
this  relative  beauty  to  its  real  value  more  or  less  in 
every  age :  or,  if  we  must  pass  judgment  upon  it,  let 
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US  say  that  these  touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander, 
and  Moliere,  were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time ; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that  part 
of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strong,  that  of 
Menander  was  too  weak,  and  that  of  Moliere  was  a 
peculiar  varnish  formed  of  one  and  the  other,  which, 
without  being  an  imitation,  is  itself  inimitable,  yet 
depending  upon  time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees, 
as  our  notions,  which  are  every  day  changing,  shall 
receive  a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of  this  has  al- 
ready happened  since  the  time  of  Moliere,  who,  if  he 
was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a  new  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
cotnedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when  they 
are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we  must  not  too 
easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Flautus  below  Menander 
and  Terence.  We  may  properly  hesitate  with  Boi- 
leau,  whether  we  shall  prefer  the  French  comedy  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  Let  us  only  give,  like  him, 
the  great  rule  for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the 
key  by  which  all  the  difficulties  in  passing  judgment 
may  be  opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing 
else  but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 

Etudiez  la  cour,  &  connoissez  la  ville : 
L'une  &  Tautre  est  toujours  en  modeles  fertile. 
Cast  par-l'i  que  Moliere  illustrant  ses  Merits 
Peut-^tre  de  son  art  efit  remportd  le  prix. 
Si  moins  ami  du  peuple  en  ses  doctes  peintures 
II  n'eut  point  fait  souvent  grimacer  ses  figures^ 
Quitte  pour  le  boufifon  Pagreable  &  le  fin, 
Et  sanshonte  a  Terence  allie  Tabarin*. 

*  Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant.  3. 
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In  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Flautus  united  buf* 
foonery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mo 
liere ;  and  for  this  they  may  be  blamed.  That  which 
then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  was  a  transit 
tory  beauty,  which  had  not  sufficient  foundation  in 
truth,  and  therefore  the  taste  changed.  But,  if  we 
condemn  those  ages  for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare? 
Let  us  refer  every  thing  to  permanent  and  universal 
taste,  and  we  shall  find  in  Aristophanes  at  least  as 
much  to  commend  as  censure. 

Tragedy  more  uniform  than  Comedy, 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works  it  may  be 
allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upon  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different  according  to 
the  diffference  of  times  and  writers,  is  uniform  in  its 
nature,  being  founded  upon  the  passions,  which  never 
change.  With  comedy  it  is  otherwise.  Whatever 
difference  there  is  between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides ;  between  Comeille  and  Racine  ;  between 
the  French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of  tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in  some 
respects,  like  the  sea-nymphs,  of  whom  Ovid  says, 
••  That  their  faces  were  not  the  same,  yet  so  much 
alike  that  they  might  be  known  to  be. sisters.'* 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give  action 
and  animation  to  them  all.  With  respect  to  the  co- 
medies of  Aristophanes  and  Flautus^  Menander  and 
Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imitators,  if  we  compare 
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them  one  with  another,  we  shall  find  something  of  a 
family  likeness,  hut  much  less  strongly  marked,  on 
account  of  the  different  appearance  which  ridicule 
and  pleasantry  take  from  the  different  manners  of 
every  age.  They  will  not  pass  for  sisters,  but  for 
very  distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes 
and  Flautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a  bac- 
chanal at  least,  whose  malignant  tongue  is  dipped  in 
gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that  of  the  aspic  or 
viper  ;  but  whose  bursts  of  malice,  and  sallies  of  wit, 
often  give,  a  blow  where  it  is  not  expected.  The 
Muse  of  Terence,  and  consequently  of  Menander,  is 
an  artless  and  unpainted  beauty,  of  easy  gaiety, 
whose  features  are  rather  delicate  than  striking,  rather 
soft  than  strong,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great 
and  haughty,  but  always  perfectly  natural. 

Ce  n'^est  pas  un  portrait,  UDe  image  semblable : 
C^est  yn  fils,  un  amant,  un  pere  veritable. 

The  Muse  qf  ^oliere  is  not  always  plainly  dressed, 
but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rises  above  her  original 
condition,  so  as  to  attire  herself  gracefully  in  magni- 
ficent apparel.  Ii^  her  manners  she  mingles  elegance 
with  foolery,  force  with  ^elicacy,  and  grandeur,  or 
ev^n  haughtiness,  with  plainness  and  modesty.  If 
sometim^s^  to  please  the  people,  sfhe  gives  a  loose  to 
farce,  it  is  only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  firOm 
which  she  immediately  returns,  and  which  lasts  no 
longer  than  a  slight  intoxication.  The  first  might  be 
painted  encircled  with  Uttle  satyrs,  some  grossly  foolish, 
the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  licentious  and 
malignant;  monkeys  always  ready  to  laugh  in  your 
face,  and  to  point  out  to  indiscriminate  ridicule,  the 
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good  and  the  bad.  The  second  may  be  shown  encir- 
cled with  geniuses  full  of  softness  and  of  candour, 
taught  to  please  by  nature  alone,  and  whose  honeyed 
dialect  is  so  much  the  more  insinuating  as  there  u  no 
temptation  to  distrust  it.  The  last  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  delicate  laughter  of  the  court,  and 
that  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  separated  from  her.  The 
Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Plautus  can  never  be 
denied  the  honour  of  spriteliness,  animation,  and 
invention ;  nor  that  of  Menander  and  Terence  the 
praise  of  nature  and  of  delicacy ;  to  that  of  Moliere 
must  be  allowed  the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all 
the  piquancy  of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art 
which  they  did  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  of 
merit,  let  us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due,  let 
us  in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning  either 
the  one  or  the  other  in  the  gross.  If  we  must  pro- 
nounce in  general  upon  the  taste  of  their  writings, 
we  must  indisputably  allow  that  Menander,  Terence, 
and  Moliere,  will  give  most  pleasure  to  a  decent 
audience,  and  consequently  that  they  approach  nearei: 
to  the  true  beauty,  and  have  less  mixture  of  beauties 
purely  relative,  than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we  shall 
find  three  sorts  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  many 
among  the  I^atins,  all  differently  dressed ;  if  we  dis- 
tinguish it  by  ages  and  authors,  we  shall  again  find 
three  sorts ;  and  we  shall  find  three  sorts  a  third  time 
if  we  regard  more  closely  the  subject  As  the  idtimate 
and  general  rules  of  all  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the 
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same^  it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  purpose  to 
sketch  them  out  before  we  give  a  full  display  of  the 
last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better  on  this  occasion 
than  transcribe  the  twenty-fifth  reflection  of  Rapin 
upon  poetry  in  particular. 

General  rides  of  Comedy. 

XIII  "  Comedy,"  says  he  *,  "  is  a  representation 
of  common  life  :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults  of  par- 
ticular characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct  the  disorder 
of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Thus  ridicule 
is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy.  Ridicule  may  be 
in  words,  or  in  things;  it  may  be  decent,  or  gro- 
tesque. To  find  what  is  ridiculous  in  every  thing,  is 
the  gift  merely  of  nature ;  for  all  the  actions  of  life 
have  their  bright  and  their  dark  sides;  something 
serious,  and  something  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who 
has  given  rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for 
raising  laughter ;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  na- 
ture, and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very  little 
help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniards  hiave  a  turn 
to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much  more  than  we : 
and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural  comedians,  have  a 
better  turn  for  expressing  it ;  their  language  is  more 
proper  for  it  than  ours,  by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it 
can  put  on,  and  of  which  ours  may  become  capable 
when  it  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In 
short,  that  agreeable  turn,  that  gaiety  which  yet 
maintains  the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling 
into  dulness  or  into  buffoonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualification 

*  Reflexionis  sur  la  Poet.  p.  154,  Paris,  1684. 
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which  comedy  requires.    We  must,  however,  remem* 
ber  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule,  which  is  required 
<m  the  theatre,  must  be  only  a  transcript  of  the  ridi- 
cule   which   nature  affords.     Comedy  is  naturally 
written,   when,  being  on  the   theatre,  a  man  can 
&ucy  himself  in  a  private  fiunily,  or  a  particular  part 
of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing  but  what  he 
really  meets  with  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  no  real  co- 
medy in  which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  picture, 
and  find  his  own  manners  and  those  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.     Menander  succeeded  only 
by  this  art  among  the  Greeks :  and  the  Romans, 
when   they   sat    at  Terence's    comedies,    imagined 
themselves  in  a  private  party;   for  they  found  no- 
thing there  which  they  had  not  been  used  to  find  in 
common  company.     The  great  art  of  comedy  is  to 
adhere  to  nature  without  deviation ;  to  have  general 
sentiments  and  expressions  which  all  the  world  can 
understand ;  for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in 
his  mind,  that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will 
please  more  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
is  inconsistent.    However,  low  and  mean  words  should 
never  be  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they  are  not  sup- 
ported with  some  kind  of  wit.     Proverbs  and  vulgar 
smartnesses  can  never  be  suffered,  unless  they  have 
something  in  them  of  nature  and  pleasantry.     This 
is  the  universal  principle  of  comedy ;  whatever  is  re- 
presented in  this  manner  must  please,  and  nothing 
can  ever  please  without  it.  It  is  by  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  probability, 
which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to  theatrical  suc- 
cess:   witliout   this  probability   every  thing  is  de- 
fective, and  that  which  has  it,  is  beautiful :  he  that 
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follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong ;  and  the  most  com*- 
mon  faults  of  comedy  proceed  from  the  neglect  of 
propriety,  and  the  precipitation  of  incidents.  Care 
must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  hints,  made  use  of  to 
introduce  the  incidents,  are  not  too  strong,  that  the 
spectator  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their 
meaning :  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we  almost 
always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  there 
is  iir  disentangling  of  what  has  been  perplexed.  To 
perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the  imagination  does  it 
by  itself ;  but  it  must  be  disentangled  merely  by  the 
judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  seldom  done  happily : 
and  he  that  reflects  a  very  little,  will  find  that  most 
comedies  are  faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It 
remains  to  be  examined  whether  pomedy  will  allow 
pictures  larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  spectators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet  may  make 
a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a  peevish  man 
more  impertinent  and  more  troublesome  than  he 
really  is.  To  which  1  answer,  that  this  was  the 
practice  of  Flautus,  whose  aim  was  to  please  the 
people ;  but  that  Terence,  who  wrote  tor  gentlemen, 
confined  himself  within  the  compass  of  nature,  and 
represented  vice  without  addition  or  aggravation. 
However,  these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the 
^*  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,''  and  the  "  Hypochon- 
driac Patient"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded  at 
court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far;  but  every 
thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  well  received 
if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had  rather  laugh  than 


admire.     These  are  the  most  important  rules  of  co- 
medy." 

Three  sorts  of  Comedy. 

XIV.    These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  each  from  the  rest,  which  may 
be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which'  always  makes 
some  diversity  of  management.     The  old  and  middle 
comedy  simply  represented  real  adventures :  in  the 
same  way  some  passages  of  history  and  of  fable  might 
form  a  class  of  comedies,  which  should  resemble  it 
without  having  its  faults ;  such  is  the  ''Amphitryon.^ 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures  an* 
cient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of  ^sop,  of 
Fhaedrus,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other  ancient  poet» 
would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if  they  were  all  made 
use  of  as  materials  by  skilful  hands?     And  have 
we  not  seen  some  like  "Timon  the  Man  Hater,'^ 
that  have  been  successful  in  this  way  ?     This  sort 
chiefly  regards  the   Italians.      The  ancient  exhi- 
bition called  a  satyre,  because  the  satyrs  played  their 
part  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  other  instance  than 
the  "  Cyclops"  of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are  there  more 
cultivated  than  in  France.     It  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  exhibition  that  would  have  its  charms,  if  it  was 
touched  with  elegance  and 'without  meanness;  it  is 
the  pastoral  put   into  action.      To   conclude,  the 
new   comedy,  invented  by  Menander,   has  produced 
the  comedy  properly  so  called  in  our  times.     This 
is  that  which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of 
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common  life,  and  feigned  names  ^nd  adventures.  Whe- 
ther of  the  court  or  of  the  city.  This  third  kind  is 
incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has  received  the 
strongest  sanction  from  custom.  It  is  likewise  the 
most  difficult  to  pei-form,  because  it  is  merely  the 
work  of  invention,  in  which  the  poet  has  no  help 
from  real  passages,  or  persons,  which  the  tragick 
poet  always  makes  use  of.  Who  knows  but  by  deep 
thinking,  another  kind  of  comedy  may  be  in- 
vented wholly  diffisrent  from  the  three  which  I 
have  mentioned?  such  is  the  fruitfulness  of  i^me- 
dy:  but  its  course  is  already  too  wide  for  the  dis^ 
covery  of  new  fields  to  be  wished,  and  on  ground 
where  we  are  already  so  apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  novelty  imperfectly  understood.  This 
is  the  rock  on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every 
kind  of  pursuit ;  to  go  no  further,  in  that  of  gram-^ 
mar  and  language :  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after  no- 
velty in  the  manner  of  expressing  common  things^ 
than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in  which  many 
a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  success  of  that  odd 
composition  Tragick  Comedy,  a  monster  wholly  un- 
known to  antiquity,  sufficiently  shows  the  danger  of 
novelty  in  attempts  like  these. 

Whether  Tragedy  or  Comedy  he  the  harder  to  write. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas,  a 
question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and  import- 
ant, which  has  been  oftener  proposed  than  well  de- 
cided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy  be  most  easy 
or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  I  shall  not  have  the 
temerity  to  determine  positively  a  question  which  so 
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many  great  geniuses  have  been  afraid  to  decide :  but 
if  it  be  allowed  to  every  literary  raan  to  give  his  rea- 
son for  and  against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered 
without  respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the  na-* 
ture  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications  they  de- 
mand* Horace*  proposes  a  question  nearly  of  the 
same  kind :  **  It  has  been  inquired,  whether  a  good 
poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  nature :  for  my  part,  I  do 
not  see  much  to  be  done  by  art  without  genius,  nor 
by  genius  without  knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary 
to  the  other,  and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co- 
operation." If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace,  it 
were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two  geniuses 
equal,  one  tragick  and  the  other  comick,  supposing 
the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one  would  be  as  easy 
or  difficult  as  the  other ;  but  this,  though  satisfactory 
in  the  simple  question  put  by  Horace,  will  not  be 
sufficient  here.  Nobody  can  doubt  but  genius  and 
industry  contribute  their  part  to  every  thing  valua- 
ble, and  particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius 
and  study  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most  to  a 
good  work,  the  question  would  become  more  curious, 
and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of  solution.  Indeed, 
though  nature  must  have  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry  lasts  long  that  is  not  very  cor- 
rect :  the  balance,  therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  fa- 
vour of  correction.  For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil 
with  less  genius  than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men 

•  Poet.  V.  i07. 
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of  exquisite  judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boi^ 
lean,  the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  where  he  found  his 
rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  **  If  I  write  four  words,  I 
shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau,  by  his  polished 
lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a  thousand  times^ 
gained  the  preference  above  the  works  of  the  same 
Moliere,  which  are  so  natural,  and  produced  by  so 
fruitfiil  a  genius !    Horace  was  of  that  opinion,  for 
when,  he  is  teaching  the  writers  of  his  age  the  art  of 
poetry,  he  tells  them  in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would 
.  excel  in  writing  as  in  arms,  if  the  poets  were  not  afhud 
of  the  labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish 
their  pieces.     He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that 
had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the  anvil,  and 
required  that  a  work  should  be  kept  nine  years,  as  a 
child  is  nine  months  iu  the  womb  of  its  mother,  to 
restrain  that  natural  impatience  which  combines  with 
sloth  and  self-love  to  disguise  faults ;  so  certain  is  it 
that  correction  is  the  touchstone  of  writing. 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  compa- 
rison which  I  have  been  making  between  genius  and 
correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged  in  enquiring 
whether  there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in  writing 
tragedy  or  comedy  :  for  as  we  must  compare  nature 
and  study  one  with  another,  since  they  must  both 
concur  more  or  less  to  make  a  poet ;  so  if  we  will 
compare  the  labours  of  two  different  minds  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  au- 
thors, compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect 
to  the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragick  and  comick  writer  will 
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be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other.  Every 
performance^  be  what  it  will,  requires  a  turn  of  mind 
which  a  man  cannot  confer  upon  himself:  it  is  purely 
the  gift  of  nature,  which  determines  those  who  have 
it,  to  pursue,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste 
which  predominates  in  their  minds.  Pascal  found 
in  his  childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  born  a  painter.  Sometimes 
this  internal  direction  of  the  mind  does  not  make 
such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but  it  is  rare  to  find 
Comeilles  who  have  lived  long  without  knowing  that 
they  were  poets.  Corneille  having  once  got  some  no- 
tion of  his  powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to 
know  what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age  when 
it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could  give  no 
pleasure  to  polite  persons.  •*  Melite"  was  so  well  re- 
ceived when  he  dressed  her  out,  that  she  gave  rise  to 
a  new  species  of  comedy  and  comedians.  This  suc- 
cess, which  encouraged  Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort 
of  comedy  of  which  he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him 
no  reason  to  imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce 
those  master-pieces  of  tragedy.  Which  his  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour  ;  and  yet 
less  did  he  imagine,  that  his  comick  pieces,  which, 
for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable,  were  then  very 
much  in  fashion,  would  be  eclipsed  by  another  ge- 
nius *  formed  upon  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who 
would  add  to  their  excellencies  improvements  of  his 
own,  and  that  this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Cor- 
neille, as  to  his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would 

*  Moliere. 
VOL.  XI.  I 
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quickly  he  forgot.  He  wrote  first  "  Medea,"  and  af- 
terwards "  The  Cid,"  and,  hy  that  prodigious  flight 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  that  nature 
had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course  but  that  (^ 
Sophocles.  Happy  genius!  that,  without  rule  or 
imitation,  could  at  once  take  so  high  a  flight ;  hav- 
ing once,  as  I  may  say,  made  himself  an  eagle,  he 
never  afterwards  quitted  the  path  which  he  had 
worked  out  for  himself,  over  the  heads  of  the  writers 
of  his  time :  yet  he  retained  some  traces  of  the  falne 
taste  which  infected  the  whole  nation ;  but  even  in 
this,  he  deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he 
changed  it  completely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  he  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was  bom 
for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Moliere,  indeed, 
knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and  was  not  less  happy 
in  procuring  applause,  though  it  often  happened  to 
him  as  to  Comeille, 

"  L^gnorance  &  TErreur  a  ses  naissantes  pi^s 
En  habit  de  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comtesses, 
Vinssent  pour  difFamer  son  chef-d'oeuvre  nouveau, 
Et  secouer  la  tete  a  Fendroit  le  plus  beau.*" 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  time 
at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  as  equally  shared  between  Moliere  and 
Comeille,  as  they  are  different  in  their  own  nature, 
and  then  nothing  more  will  remain  than  to  compare 
the  several  difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to 
rate  those  difficulties  together  which  are  common  to 
both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragick  poet  has  in  his 
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subject  an  advantage  over  the  comick,  for  he  takes  it 
from  history ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in  the  more  ele-p 
vated  and  splendid  comedy,  is  obliged  to  form  it  by 
his  own  invention.  Now,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might 
seem  to  find  comick  subjects  capable  of  a  new  and 
pleasing  form ;  but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inex- 
haustible, yet  certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave 
the  geniui^  aground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems 
to  have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  &cts  which  may  be 
feigned  have  no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this  respect,  in- 
vention may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage,  is  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  to  be  accounted  as  nothing  ? 
To  make  a  tragedy  is  to  get  materials  together,  and 
to  make  use  of  them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to 
make  a  comedy,  is  to  build  like  JEsop  in  the  air.  it 
is  in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is  as 
wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thing  is  limited, 
and  the  mind  of  manlike  every  thing  else.  Besides,  in- 
vention must  be  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  but  distinct 
and  remarkable  characters  are  very  rare  in  nature 
herself  Mpliere  has  got  hold  on  the  principal 
touches  of  ridicule.  If  any  man  should  bring  cha- 
racters less  strong,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness. 
Where  comedy  is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  perr 
sonages,  it  is  in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a 
picture  must  arise  from  the  principal  persons,  and  not 
from  the  multitude  clustered  up  tc^ether.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not  by 
under-'parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragick  characters  are  with- 

I   2 
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put  liuraber,  though  of  them  the  general  outlineB 
are  limited ;  but-dissimulation,  jealousy,  policy,  am- 
bition, desire  of  dominion,  and  other  interests  and 
passions,  are  various  without  end,  and  take  a  thousand 
diflferent  forms  in  different  situations  of  history ;  .so 
that  as  long  as  there  is  tragedy,  there  may  be  always 
novelty.  Thus  the  jealous  and  dissembling  Mithri- 
dates,  so  happily  painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and 
dissembling  Tiberius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy  vio- 
lence of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  avarice,  trifling 
vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices,  considered  as 
ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to  double  and  treble 
all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest  poets,  and  use  all 
their  subjects  over  and  over,  as  has  been  done  with 
(Edipus  and  Sophonisba,  than  to  bring  again  upon 
the  stage  in  five  acts  a  Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gen- 
tleman, a  Tartuffe,  and  other  subjects  sufficiently 
known.  Not  that  these  popular  vices  are  less  ca- 
pable of  diversification,  or  are  less  varied  by  diflPer- 
ent  circumstances,  than  the  vices  and  passions  of 
heroes ;  but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over 
again  in  comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less 
exact,  less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  ap- 
plauded. Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more 
strongly  marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which 
support  themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides, 
though  these  two  things  of  so  different  natures 
could  support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  ;  yet  comedy. 
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as  it  DOW  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents,  but  in 
characters.     Now  it  is  by  incidents  only  that  cha- 
racters are  diversified,  as  well  upon   the  stage  of 
comedy,  as  upon  the   stage  of  life.     Comedy,  as 
Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pictures  of  man^ 
ners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La  Bruyere.     Would 
any  man   after  him    venture  to  draw   them   over 
£^ain,  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  ventured  to  continue  them.     For  instance, 
what  could  we  add  to  his  character  of  the  Absent 
Man  ?     Shall  we  put  him  in  other  circumstances  ? 
The  principal  strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always 
be  the  sam6;    and  there   are  only  those  striking 
touches  which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the 
end  is  painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength   and 
spriteliness  like  the  designs  of  Callot     If  comedy 
were  among  us  what  it  is  in   Spain,    a  kind  of 
romance,  consisting  of  many  circumstances  and  in-r 
trigues,  perplexed  and  disentangled,  so  as  to  sur- 
prise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  which 
Comeille  practised  in   his   time;    if,  like   that  of 
Terence,   it   went    no    farther  than   to    draw   the 
common  portraits  of  simple  nature,   and   show    us 
fathers,  sons,  and  rivals ;  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity, which  would  always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays 
of  Terence,  and   probably  in   those  of  Menander, 
whom  he  imitated  in  his  four   first  pieces,    there 
would  always  be  a  resource  found  either  in  variety 
of  incidents,  like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the 
repetition    of  the  same  characters  in   the   way  of 
Terence :   but  the  case  is  now   very  different,  the 
publick  calls  for  new  characters  and  nothing  else 
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Multiplicity  of   accidents,   and  the  laborious  con- 
trivance of  an  intrigue,   are  not  now   allowed  tx^ 
shelter    a   weak  genius  that  would  find  great  con- 
veniencies  in  that  way  of  writing.     Nor  does  it  s^it 
the   taste    of  comedy,    which   requires   an  air  le»s8 
constrained,  and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  nuinners 
as  admits  nothing  of  the  romantick.     She  leaves  bH 
the  pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last  age* 
She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of  characters 
resembling  nature,  and  falling  in  without  any  ap- 
parent contrivance.      Racine  has  likewise  taught  us 
to  give  to    tragedy  the  same  simplidty  of  air  and 
action ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  disentangle  it  froni 
that  great    number    of  incidents,   which  made  it 
rather  a  study  than  diversion  to  the  audience,  Bxid 
which  show  the  poet  not  so  much  to  abound  in 
invention,  as  to  be  deficient  in   taste.     But,   not- 
withstanding all  that  he  has  done,  or  that  wc;  can 
do,  to  make  it  simple,  it  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage  over    comedy  in  the  number   of  its   sub* 
jects,  because  it   admits  more  variety  of  situations 
and  events,  which  give  variety  and  novelty  to  the 
characters.       A  miser,    copied    after    nature,  will 
always  be  the  miser  of  Plautus   or  Moliere ;  but  a 
Nero,    or   a  prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always   be 
the  hero  of  Racine.      Comedy  admits  of  so  little 
intrigue,    that   the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any 
such  position  as  will  make  his  picture  new  ;  but  th« 
great  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such  cir*- 
cumstances   as    to  make  him  wholly  another    cha- 
racter. .    . 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the  sub- 
jects, may  we  not  say  something  concerning  the  final 
jf)urpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy  ?  The  purpose  of 
the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to  move ;  and  of 
these  two,  which  is  the  easier  ?  To  go  to  the  bottom 
of  those  purposes;  to  rhove  is  to  strike  those  strings 
^f  the  heart  which  are  most  natural,  terror  and  pity : 
to  divert  is  to  make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed 
is  natural  enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentle- 
man and  the  rustick  have  both  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send  their 
thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves  in  merri- 
ment;  but  the  springs  which  must  be  touched  for  this 
purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the  gentleman  and  the 
rustick.  The  passions  depend  on  nature,  and  merri- 
ment upon  education.  The  clown  will  laugh  at  a 
waggery,  and  the  gentleman  only  at  a  stroke  of  deli- 
cate conceit.  The  spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they 
have  but  a  little  knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level  ;- 
but  with  respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if 
not  more,  the  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court.  If 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one  of  those 
eases.  Whatever  father  Rapin  may  say  about  it,  we 
are  more  willing  even  to  admire  than  to  laugh; 
Every  man  that  has  any  power  of  distinction,  laughs 
as  rarely  as  the  philosopher  admires ;  for  we  axe  not 
to  reckon  those  fits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited 
by  nature,  and  which  are  given  merely  to  com- 
plaisance, to  respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour ;  such 
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as  break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness  in 
assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of  another 
stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator  judges  of  wit  by 
his  own  standard,  and  measures  it  by  his  capacity,  or 
by  his  condition  :  the  diflferent  capacities  and  condi- 
tions of  men  make  them  diverted  on  very  different 
occasions.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the 
tragick  and  comick  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  in- 
volved in  much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in 
the  obstructions  to  be  encountered  equally  by  both, 
in  an  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or  the 
mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian  has  little 
to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own  thought,  and  draw 
from  his  heart  those  sentiments  which  will  certainly 
make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found 
them  in  his  own.  The  other  must  take  many  forms, 
and  change  himself  almost  into  as  many  persons,  as 
he  undertakes  to  satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed  equal, 
and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  genius,  the 
business  will  be  equally  easy  and  difficult  to  one 
author  and  to  the  other.  The  objection  is  of  no 
weight ;  for  the  same  question  still  recurs,  which  is, 
whether  of  these  two  kinds  of  genius  is  more  valuable 
or  more  rare.  If  we  proceed  by  example,  and  not  by 
reasoning,  we  shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of 
comedy. 

Jt  may  be  said,  that,  if  merely  art  be  considered,  it 
will  require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just  and 
simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  without  apparent 
contrivance;  to  cany  a  passion  skilfully  through  its 
gradations  to  its  height ;  to  arrive  happily  to  the  end 
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by  always  inoviug  from  it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly 
Ulysses ;  to  unite  the  acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise 
by  insensible  degrees  a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the 
least  merit  shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  less,  for 
therq  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  with  very 
little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scheme  is  so  connect- 
ed that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  plan  and  disposition 
of  the  parts  make  a  small  part  of  its  excellence,  in 
qomparison  of  a  gloss  of  pleasantry  diffused  over  each 
scene,  which  is  more  the  happy  e£Pect  of  a  lucky  mo- 
ment, than  of  long  consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so  fruit- 
ful a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  impression 
made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies  and  comedies  of  equal 
excellence,  perhaps,  when  we  examine  those  impres- 
sions, it  will  be  found  that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which 
diverts  all  the  world,  required  more  thought  than  a 
passage  which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  tragedy ; 
and  to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  e£Pused  at  less 
expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in  comedy  has 
required  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such  a 
digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide  the 
question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments  to  the 
taste  of  eadi  particular  reader,  who  will  find  what  is 
to  be  ^aid  for  or  against  it.  My  purpose  was  only  to 
say  of  comedy,  considered  as  a  work  of  genius,  all 
that  a  man  of  letters  can  be  supposed  to  deliver  with- 
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out  departing  from  his  character,  and  without  pal- 
liating in  any  degree  the  corrupt  use  which  has 
been  almost  always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  iii 
its  nature  might  be  innocent ;  but  has  bedn  Vicious 
from  the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the 
wickedness  of  men.  It  is  not  for  publick  exhibitions 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  enquiries. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  valuable 
taste,  which  will  be  insiensibly  lost  by  the  aflFected 
negligence  which  now  prevails  of  having  recourse  to 
originals.  If  reason  has  been  a  considerable  gainer, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  taste  has  been  somewhat  a 
loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes^.  So  many  great  men 
of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  down 
to  our  times,  have  set  a. value  upon  his  works,  that  we 
cannot  naturally  suppose  them  contemptible,  not- 
withstanding the  essential  faults  with  which  he  may 
be  justly  reproached.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
was  esteemed  by  Plato  and  Cicero ;  and  to  c^ndiude 
by  that  which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  falls 
short  of  justification,  the  strong  and  spritely  elo- 
quence of  St.  Chrysostom  drew  its  support  from  the 
masculine  and  vigorous  atticism  of  this  sarcastic  co- 
median, to  whom  the  father  paid  the  same  regard  as 
Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of  putting  his  works  under 
his  pillow,  that  he  might  read  them  at  night  before 
he  slept,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 
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Summary  of  the  four  articles  treated  of  in  this  discourse. 

I.  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the  re- 
mains of  Aristophanes.  .  That  I  have  not  shown 
them  in  their  tine  form,  I  am  not  afraid  that  any 
hody  will  complain.  I  have  given  an  account  of 
every  thing  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  moral 
decency;  No  pen,  however  cynical  or  heathenish, 
would  venture  to  produce  in  open  day  the  horrid 
passages  which  I  have  put  out  of  sight ;  and  instead 
of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the 
very  suppression  will  easily  show  to  what  degree 
the  Athenians  were  infected  with  licentiousness  of 
imagination  and  comiption  of  principles.  If  the 
taste  of  antiquity  allows  us  to  preserve  what  time 
and  barbarity  have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and 
virtue  at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  an  useful 
manner,  let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four 
particulars  which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 
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Character  of  ancient  Comedy. 

II.  The  first  is  the  char^icter  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in  nature. 
Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  that  it  scarce  ad- 
mits a  definition.  In  what  class  of  comedy  must  we 
place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  species  of  writing 
by  itself.  If  we  had  Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  Ameipsias,  and  so  many  other  celebrated 
rivals  of  Aristophanes,  of  whom  all  that  we  can  find 
are  a  few  fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athenasus, 
and  Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter  dif- 
ferences, and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their  comick 
stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this  we  can  fix  oialy  on 
Aristophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may  be  in  some 
measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolerable  judgment  of 
the  old  comedy ;  for  if  we  believe  him,  and  who  can 
be  better  credited  ?  he  was  the  most  daring  of  all  his 
brethren  the  poets,  who  practised  the  same  kind  of 
writing.  Upon  this  supposition  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never  very 
regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost  always  car- 
ried beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire  keen  and  biting, 
but  diversified,  spritely,  and  unexpected;  so  that 
the  wound  was  given  before  it  was  perceived.  Their 
points  of  satire  were  thunderbolts,  and  their  wild 
figures,  with  their  variety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect 
of  lightning.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to 
resemblance  of  persons,  and  their  common  entertain- 
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meuts  were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners  and  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the  reader 
that  which  he  will  already  have  percfeived  better  than 
myself.  I  have  no  design  to  anticipate  his  reflec- 
tions; and  therefore  shall  only  sketch  the  picture, 
which  he  must  finish  by  himself:  he  will  pursue  the 
subject  farther,  and  form  to  himself  a  view  of  the 
common  and  domestick  life  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  this  kind  of  comedy  was  a  picture,  with  some 
aggravation  of  the  features  :  he  will  bring  within  his 
view  all  the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bring- 
ing all  these  together  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  in* 
delible  idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contrarie- 
ties were  united,  and  who  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with  the  cast  of 
Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage  for  novelty  with 
a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the  politeness  of  a  monarchy 
with  the  roughness  of  a  republick,  refinement  with 
coarseness,  independence  with  slavery,  haughtiness 
with  servile  compliance,  severity  of  manners  with  de- 
bauchery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading ;  as  in  travelling  through  different 
nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  charac- 
ters by  combining  their  different  appearances,  and 
reflecting  upon  what  we  see." 

The  government  of  the  Athenians. 

III.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine  part 
pf  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the  mystery 
of  government  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
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cabinets;  even  in  commonwealths  it  does  not  pass 
but  through  five  or  six  heads,  who  rule  those  that 
think  themselves  the  rulers.  Oratory  dares  not  touch 
it,  and  comedy  still  less.  Cicero  himself  did  not 
speak  freely  upon  so  nice  a  subject  as  the  Roman 
commonwealth;  but  the  Athenian  eloquence  was 
informed  of  the  whole  secret,  and  searches  the  re-- 
cesses  of  the  human  mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose 
it  to  the  people.  Demosthenes,  and  his  contempo- 
raries, speak  with  a  freedom  at  which  we  are  asto* 
nished,  notwithstanding  the  notion  we  have  of  a  po** 
pular  government ;  yet  at  what  time  "but  this  did 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with  civil 
eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last  age,  all 
daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness  come  into  no 
competition  with  the  ancient.  It  was  limited  to  ge* 
neral  satire,  which  was  sometimes  carried  so  far,  that 
the  malignity  was  overlooked  in  an  attention  to  the 
wild  exaggeration,  the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pun- 
gent wit,  and  the  malignity  concealed  under  such 
wild  flights  as  became  the  character  of  Harlequin. 
But  though  it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age 
is  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  there  can  be  no 
comparison  made  of  one  age  or  cotnedy  with  another. 
Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer  of  his  kind,  and  is 
for  that  reason  of  the  highest  value.  A  powerful 
state  set  at  the  head  of  Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his 
merriment,  and  that  merriment  is  allowed  by  the  state 
itself.  This  appears  to  us  an  inconsistency ;  but  it  is 
true  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it^ 
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though  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It  was  a 
restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tjrranny  of  single 
men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  people  so 
very  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  La- 
machus,  at!d  many  other  generals  and  magistrates, 
were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the  comick  strokes  of  a 
poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aristophanes.  He  was  once 
indeed  in  danger  of  paying  dear  for  his  wit.  He 
professed,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  be  of  great  use  by 
his  writings  to  the  state ;  and  rated  his  merit  so  high 
as  to  complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But, 
under  pretence  of  this  publick  spirit,  he  spared  no 
part  of  the  publick  conduct,  neither  was  government, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret  proceed- 
ings in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  people,  spared. 

The  "Acharnians,"the  "Peace,"  and  the  "Birds," 
are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness  of  the  poet, 
who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the  government  for 
the  obstinate  continuance  of  a  ruinous  war,  for  un- 
dertaking new  ones,  and  feeding  itself  with  wild 
imaginations,  and  running  to  destruction  as  it  did 
for  an  idle  point  of  honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights,"  when  he  re- 
presents under  an  allegory  that  may  be  easily  seen 
through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an  old  dot* 
ing  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as  Cleon  and 
his  companions,  who  were  of  the  sanie  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "  Lysistrata,"  and  the  "  Fe- 
male Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment  when  the 
Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the  schemes  of  women. 
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whom  the  author  makes  ridiculous  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  bring  contempt  upon  their  husbands,  who 
held  the  helm  of  government. 

The."  Wasps"  is  written  to  expose  the  madness  df 
people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and  a  multitude 
of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstanding 
the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  professed  to 
follow,  the  government  was  falling  into  decay,  for 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of  Aristophanes 
in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain  that  the  corrup- 
tion, though  we  should  suppose  it  but  half  as  much 
as  we  are  told,  was  very  great,  for  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Athens,  which  could  scarce  raise  its 
head  again,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Lysander. 
Though  we  consider  Aristophanes  as  a  comick  writer 
who  deals  in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories 
to  their  true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all  the  es- 
sential points.  That  the  people  were  inveigled  by 
men  of  ambition ;  that  all  councils  and  decrees  had 
their  original  in  factious  combinations ;  that  avarice 
and  private  interest  animated  all  their  policy  to  the 
hurt  of  the  publick ;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  ma- 
naged, their  allies  improperly  treated;  that  their 
good  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  the  bad  put  in 
places;  that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  litigation 
took  up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and  precau- 
tion, as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that  the  love 
of  novelty  and  fashion  in  the  manner  of  managing 
the  publick  affairs  was  a  madness  universaUy  preva- 
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lent ;  and  that  Me]anthius  says  in  Plutarch,  the  re- 
publick  of  Athens  was  continued  only  by  the  perpe- 
tual discord  of  those  that  managed  its  affairs.  This 
remedied  the  dishonour  by  preserving  the  equilibri- 
um, and  was  kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and 
comedy. 

This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from  the 
reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the  readers 
will  go  farther:  they  will  compare  the  different  forms 
of  government  by  which  that  tumultuous  people 
endeavoured  to  regulate  or  increase  the  democracy, 
which  forms  were  all  fatal  to  the  state,  because  they 
were  not  built  upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all 
in  them  the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
the  just  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  settled 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by  opening 
a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those  who  had  art 
or  courage  enough  to  force  themselves  into  the  go- 
vernment by  means  of  the  people,  whom  they  flat- 
tered with  protections  that  they  might  more  certainly 
crush  them. 

The  tragick  Poets  rallied. 

IV;  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes 
are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the  most  celebrated 
poets :  the  shafts  which  he  lets  fly  at  the  three  he- 
roes of  tragedy,  and  particularly  at  Euripides,  might 
incline  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  had  little  esteem 
for  those  great  men ;  and  that  probably  the  specta- 
tors that  applauded  him  were  of  his  opinion.  This 
conclusion  would  not  be  just,   as  I   have  already 
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shown  by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  oflperedi 
them,  the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  tlian 
I.  But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  shadow  of  captiousness,  I  shall  venture  to 
observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider  Racine  as 
less  a  master  of  the  French  stage  because  his  plays 
were  ridiculed  by  parodies.  Parody  always  fixes 
upon  the  best  pieces,  and  was  more  to  the  taste 
of  the  Greeks  than  to  ours.  At  present  the  high 
theatres  give  it  up  to  stages  of  inferior  rank ;  but  in; 
Athens  the  comick  theatre  considered  parody  as  its 
principal  ornament,  for  a  reason  which  is  worth 
examining.  The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours, 
a  remote  and  delicate  imitation  ;  it  was  the  art  of 
gross  mimickry,  and  would  have  been  supposed  to 
have  missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  the  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  of  the  face  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an  imitation  of 
this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  burlesque,  by  a 
slight  variation  of  words,  inflection  of  voice,  or  an  im- 
perceptible art  of  mimickry.  Parody  is  to  poetry  as 
a  masque  to  a  face.  As  the  tragedies  of  Eschylus, 
of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides,  were  much  in  fashion, 
and  were  known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  paro- 
dies upon  them  would  naturally  strike  and  please, 
when  they  were  accompanied  by  the. grimaces  of  a 
good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  archness  a  seri- 
ous character.  Such  is  the  malignity  of  human  na- 
ture; we  love  to  laugh  at  those  whom  we  esteem 
most,  and  by  this  make  ourselves  some  recompense 
for  the  unwilling  homage  wJ)ich  we  pay  to  merit.. 
The  parodies  upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,. 
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ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than  sa- 
tires. They  give  us  occasion  to  examine  whether  the 
criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  themselves :  but  what  is 
more  important,  they  afford  no  proof  that  Euripides 
or  his  predecessors  wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristo- 
phanes or  his  age.  The  statues  raised  to  their  ho- 
nour, the  respect  paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  careful  preservation  of  those  writings 
themselves,  are  immortal  testimonies  in  their  favour, 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer  upon 
so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an  objection. 

Frequent  ridicyle  of  the  Gods. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared  to 
satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found  the  true 
solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will 
make  more  impression  than  that  of  M.  Boivin,  who 
contents  himself  with  saying,  that  every  thing  was 
allowed  to  the  comick  poets ;  and  that  even  Atheism 
was  permitted  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that 
the  Athenians  applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh ; 
and  believed  that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them 
at  the  smart  sayings  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage,  attempts 
to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open  Atheist,  For 
my  part  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  account  either  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  think  it  better  to  venture  a  new 
system,  of  which  I  have  abeady  dropt  some  hints  in 
this  work.     The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  pro- 
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fessed  to  be  great  laughers;  always  ready  for  merri- 
ment on  whatever  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punish- 
ment, publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to  examine 
the  plays ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  suspected  of  those 
who  boasted  themselves  the  most  religious  nation, 
and  naturally  the  most  superstitibus  of  all  Greece. 
How  can  we  suppose  those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed 
sentence  upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades, 
for  impiety  ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear  of 
the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and  Diagoras, 
attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were  therefore  not 
allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did  it  in  jest,  or  was 
authorised  by  custom,  would  be  to  trifle  with  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  not  to  clear  it.  Though  the  Athenians 
loved  merriment,  it  is  not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes 
had  professed  Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him 
more  than  Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  plea- 
santry in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore  not  the 
true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared  when  Socrates 
was  condemned.  I  shall  now  solve  the  question  with 
great  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets.  Plutarch 
attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to  be  prohibited 
the  reading  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be  cautioned  against 
such  parts  as  may  have  bad  effects.     They  are  first 
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to  be  prepossessed  with  this  leading  principle,  that 
poetry  is  false  and  fabulous.  He  then  enumerates 
at  length  the  fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets 
have  invented  about  their  deities;  and  concludes 
thus :  "  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical 
compositions  any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the  virtue 
of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters,  he  that 
should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth  would  be  cor- 
rupted by  an  erroneous  opinion :  but  he  that  always 
keeps  in  his  mind  the  fables  and  allusions,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  poetry  to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured 
by  these  stories,  nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon 
his  thoughts,  but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if 
at  any  time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in 
his  rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he  tells  us, 
"  That  religion  is  a  thing  diflBcult  of  comprehension, 
and  above  the  understanding  of  poets ;  which  it  is," 
says  he,  **  necessary  to  have  in  mind  when  we  read 
their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which  they 
distinguished  from  their  religion;  for  no  one  can  be 
persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his  Metamorphoses  as 
a  true  representation  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans. 
The  ipoets  were  allowed  their  imaginations  about 
their  gods,  as  things  which  have  no  regard  to  the 
publick  worship.  Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  as  I 
said  before,  there  was  amongst  the  Pagans  two  sorts 
of  religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion :  one 
practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology  for  the 
poets,  a  theology  for  use.     They  had  fables,  and  a 
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worship^  which,  though  founded  upon  fable,  was  yet 
very  diflferent. 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philosophers  of 
Athens,,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and  the  other 
pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men  by  themselves. 
These  were  the  Atheists  with  respect  to  the  ancients. 
We  must  not  therefore  look  into  Plato,  or  into  Cicero, 
for  the  real  religion  of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from 
the  fabulous.  •  These  two  authors  involve  themselves 
in  the  clouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  disco- 
vered. They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  reli- 
gion ;  but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agreement 
or  difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is  not  at 
present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to  show  with 
exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped.  Plutarch 
himself  tells  us,  that  this  was  a  thing  very  difficult 
for  the  philosophers.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the 
mythology  and  theology  of  the  ancients  were  dif- 
ferent at  the  bottom ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  con- 
tinued the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the  other 
affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled  upon  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I  am  no  longer 
surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Bac- 
chus, appear  upon  the  stage  in  the  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  incense  in 
the  temples  of  Athens.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  reasonable  account  of  a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I 

*  See  St.  Paul  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ignoto  Deo, 
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am  ready  to  give  up  my  system  to  any  other,  by  which 
the  Athenians  shall  be  made  more  consistent  with 
themselves ;  those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the 
gods  of  Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  So- 
crates for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

Tlie  Mimi  and  Pcmtomimes. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Mimi, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors  that 
played  them.  The  denomination  suflSciently  shows, 
that  their  art  consisted  in  imitation  and  buffoonery. 
Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very  little,  is  remaining : 
so  that  they  can  only  be  considered  by  the  help  of 
some  passages  in  authors :  from  which  little  is  to  be 
learned  that  deserves  consideration.  I  shall  extract 
the  substance,  as  I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus, 
without  losing  time,  by  defining  all  the  different  spe- 
cies, or  producing  all  the  quotations,  which  would 
give  the  reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He 
that  desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compilations, 
however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame  to  be  the 
author. 

The  Mimi  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ;  for 
their  mimick  actors  always  played  and  exhibited 
grotesque  dances  in  the  comedies.  The  jealousy  of 
rivalship  afterwards  broke  them  off  from  the  co- 
miqk  actors,  and  made  them  a  company  by  them- 
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selves.  But  to  secure  their  reception,  they  borrowed 
from  comedy  all  its  drollery,  wildness,  grossness,  and 
licentiousness.  This  amusement  they  added  to  their 
dances,  and  they  produced  what  are  now  called  farces, 
or  burlettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a  succession  of 
single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter ;  formed  or 
unravelled  without  order  and  without  connexion. 
They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make  the  people 
laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be  good  sen- 
tences, like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syr  us,  that  are  yet 
left  us :  but  the  groundwork  was  low  comedy ;  and 
any  thing  of  greater  dignity  drops  in  by  chance. 
We  must  however  imagine,  that  this  odd  species  of 
the  drama  rose  at  length  to  somewhat  a  higher  cha* 
racter,  since  we  are  told  that  Plato  the  philosopher 
laid  the  Mimi  of  Sophron  under  his  pillow,  and  they 
were  found  there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we 
may  say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension  to  no- 
bility, in  which  the  cheat  is  always  discovered  through 
the  concealment  of  fictitious  splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the  length 
was  diflPerent,  but  the  purposes  the  same.  The  Mimi 
of  one  species  were  short ;  those  of  the  other  long, 
and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These  two  kinds  were 
subdivided  into  many  species,  distinguished  by  the 
dresses  and  characters,  such  as  show,  drunkards,  phy- 
sicians, men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having  bor- 
rowed of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had  their  rhapso- 
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dies.  They  had  their  planipedes^  who  played  with 
flat  soles,  that  they  might  have  the  more  agility; 
and  their  Sannions,  whose  head  was  shaved,  that 
they  might  box  the  better.  There  is  no  need  of 
naming  here  all  who  had  a  name  for  these  diversions 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough, 
and  perhaps  too  much  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good  men, 
the  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  * 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  Pantomimes : 
these  were  at  least  so  far  preferable  to  the  former, 
that  they  gave  no  offence  to  the  ears.     They  spoke 
only  to  the  eyes ;  but  with  such  art  of  expression, 
that  without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  they  re- 
presented, as  we   are   told,  a  complete  tragedy  or 
comedy,  in   the  same  manner  as  dumb  Harlequin 
is  exhibited  on  our  theatres.      These  Pantomimes 
among  the  Greeks  first  mingled  singing  with  their 
dances ;  afterwards,  about  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and 
the  dances  by  another.     Afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome,  for  the 
diversions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  enslaved,  they 
played  comedies  without  songs  or  vocal  utterance ; 
but  by  the  spriteliness,  activity,  and  eflScacy  of  their 
gestures;    or,  as  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  expresses  it, 
claims  Jaiicibus^  et  hqnente  gestu,  they  not  only 

*  It  is  the  licentiousness  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  against 
which  the  censure  of  the  Holy  Fathers  particularly  breaks  out, 
as  against  a  thing  irregular  and  indecent,  without  supposing  it 
much  connected  with  the  cause  of  religion. 
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exhibited  things  and  passions,  but  even  the  most 
delicate  distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest 
circumstances  of  facts.     We  must  not  however  ima-^ 
gine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Pantomimes 
did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  or  comedies 
by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.     We   may 
justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their  agility, 
their  representations  would  at  last  be  very  incom- 
plete :  yet  we  may  suppose,  with  good  reason,  that 
their  action  was  very  lively ;  and  that  the  art  of  imi- 
tation went  great  lengths,  since  it  raised  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wisest  men,  and  made  the  people  mad 
with  eagerness.     Yet  when  we  read  that  one  Hylus, 
the  pupil  of  one  Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
divided  the.  applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master, 
when  they  represented  Oedipus,  or  when  Juvenal 
tells   us,   that   Bathillus  played   Leda,   and  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  €asy  to  believe  that 
a  single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  could  ex- 
hibit tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts   and 
bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation.     Not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  of  this  whole  matter,  one 
may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain,  or  how  far  a 
representation  could  be  carried  by  dance,   posture, 
and  grimace.      Among  these  artificial  dances,   of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  the  names,  there  was  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes  some  extremely  in- 
decent.     These  were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  . 
time  of  Augustus,  long  after  the  emperors.     It  was  a 
publick  mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.     To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  entertain- 
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meute,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to  the  fathers ; 
the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly  what  they 
thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this  mention  of  the 
Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to  show  how  the  most 
nohle  of  publick  spectacles  were  corrupted  and 
abused,  and  to  conduct  the  reader  to  the  end  through 
6very  road,  and  through  all  the  by-paths  of  human 
wit,  from  Homer  and  Eschylus  to  our  own  time. 

Wanderings  of  the  human  mind  in  tJie  birth  and  progress 

of  theatrical  representations. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by  apply- 
ing the  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and 
extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  desire  the  reader  to 
recur  to  that  point  where  I  have  represented  the 
human  mind  as  beginning  the  course  of  the  drama. 
The  dhorus  was  first  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  produced 
by  accident ;  art  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  delight 
made  it  a  publick  diversion.  Thespis  made  a  single 
actor  play  before  the  people ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  epick  poem,  and  gave  a  diali^ue  in 
place  of  simple  recitation ;  puts  the  whole  into  action, 
and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it -was  a  present  and 
real  transaction :  he  gives  the  chorus^  an  interest 
in  the  scenes,  contrives  habits  of  dignity  and  thdatri- 

•  Eschylus,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  other  poets  his  con- 
temporaries, retained  the  chorus,  not  merely  because  it  was  the 
fashion,  but  because  examining  tragedy  to  the  bottom,  they  found 
it  not  rational  to  conceive,  that  an  action  great  and  splendid,  like 
the  revolution  of  a  state,  could  pass  without  witnesses. 
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cal  decorations.  In  a  word,  he  gives  both  to  tragedy; 
or,  more  properly,  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the 
epick  poem.  She  made  her  appearance  sparkling 
with  graces,  and  displayed  snch  majesty  as  gained 
every  heart  at  the  first  view.  Sophocles  considers 
her  more  nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critick,  and  finds 
that  she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  ^Ise  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more  familiar 
dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion,  that  she  ought 
to  receive  still  more  softness  and  tenderness;  he 
teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleasing  by  simplicity,  and 
gives  her  the  charms  of  graceful  negligence  ;  so  that 
he  makes  her  stand  in  suspense,  whether  she  appears 
most  to  advantage  in  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling 
with  gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  moro 
simple  and  modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant :  but 
the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between  which  no 
judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize  of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  ferther;  its  progress 
amongst  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must  pass 
at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient. residence  in  Greece, 
to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy.  But  it  is  vain  to  ask 
questions  of  Melpomene ;  she  is  obstinately  silent, 
and  we  only  know  from  strangers  her  power  amongst 
the  Romans.  Seneca  endeavours  to  make  her  speak ; 
but  the  gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some  phan- 
tom of  Melpomene  for  the  Muse  herself 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to  Rome, 
must    carry  us  through   thousands   of  years,   from 
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Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 
we  see  the  mind  of-  man  giving  birth  to  tragedy  a 
second  time,  as  if  the  Greek  tragedy  had  been 
utterly  forgot.  In  the  place  of  Eschylus,  we  have 
our  Rotrou.  In  Comeille  we  have  another  Sophocles^ 
and  in  Racine  a  second  Euripides.  Thus  is  tragedy 
raised  from  her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of 
greatness,  and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again  in 
France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  transition  from  her 
birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the  goddess  that  issued 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comedy,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites  from 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her  eldest 
sister ;  but  we  see  her  under  the  conduct  of  Aris- 
tophanes become  licentious  and  petulant,  taking 
airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  crush.  Menander  reduced' her  to  bounds,  taught 
her  at  once  gaiety  and  politeness,  and  enabled  her  to 
correct  vice,  without  shocking  the  offenders.  Plautus, 
among  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass, 
united  the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  and  joined 
buffoonery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  better 
instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander,  and  sur- 
passed his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to  copy  it. 
And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new  species  of  co- 
medy, which  must  be  placed  in  a  dass  by  itself,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Aristophanes,  whose  manner  is 
likewise  peculiar  to  himself. 
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But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  the  drama 
a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from  its  height, 
forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  the  love  of  no- 
velty, and  the  desire  of  striking  out  new  paths. 
Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Rome  after  Augustus.  At  Rome 
and  Athens  comedy  produced  Mimi^  pantomimes, 
burlettas,  tricks,  and  farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ; 
such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  madness  of  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  satisfied  with  having  made 
great  conquests,  and  gives  them  up  to  attempt 
others,  which  are  far  from  answering  its  expecta- 
tion, and  only  enable  it  to  discover  its  own  folly, 
weakness,  and  deviations.  But  why  should  we  be 
tired  with  standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfec- 
tion, when  it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied, 
and  forgets  herself  a  while,  yet  she  soon  returns  to 
her  former  point :  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres 
if  the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models  in 
their  view^  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a  stage 
whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  passion,  and 
whose  art  is  simplicity  :  a  stage,  which,  to  speak  the 
truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours  in  splendour  and 
elevation,  but  which  excels  it  in  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety, and  equals  it  at  least  in  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  those  passions  which  may  properly  affect  an 
honest  man  and  a  christian. 

For  my  part  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immode- 
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rate  and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of  anti- 
quity :  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes  the 
mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  appropriate 
the  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert  its  natural 
fertility  in  exquisite  productions ;  such  a  taste  as 
gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres,  the  Boileaus,  the 
Fontaines,  the  Patrus,  the  Pelissous,  and  many 
other  great  geniuses  of  the  last  age,  all  that  they 
were,  and  all  that  they  will  always  be ;  such  a  taste 
as  puts  the  seal  of  immortality  to  those  works  in 
which  it  is  discovered;  a  taste  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest 
powers  of  nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  be- 
low themselves;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of 
some  men  of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to 
despise  this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is 
true  that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad  copies. 
No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the  ancients, 
or  the  modems :  but  if  it  was  necessary  to  run 
into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the  other,  which  is 
never  done  by  a  judicious  and  well-directed  mind, 
it  would  be  better  for  a  wit,  as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich 
himself  by  what  he  can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to 
grow  poor.by  taking  all  from  his  own  stock  ;  or  openly 
to  affect  an  imitation  of  those  moderns  whose  more 
fertile  genius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  themselves  only  can  display  with 
grace:  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind,  that  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others  ;  though  in  those 
who  first  invented  them  they  may  be  justly  esteemed, 
and  in  them  only. 
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Dr.  James's  Medicinal  Dictionary. 

3  vols,  folio.  1743- 

To  Dr.  Mead. 

SIR, 

That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to 
you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for 
superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  and  facilitate ;  and  you  are,  there- 
fore,  to  consider  this  address,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and  if  otherwise, 
as  one  of  the  inconveniencies  of  eminence. 

However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be 

disappointed;  because  this  publick  appeal   to  your 

judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of 

approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and 

that  I  fear  his  censure   least,  whose  knowledge  is 

most  extensive. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

R.  James. 
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The  Female  Quixote,  By  Mrs.  Lennox,  1752, 
To  the  Rt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex. 

MY  LORD, 

Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over  almost  every 
mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without  arguments  to 
prove  any  position  which  is  ardently  wished  to  be 
true,  or  to  justify  any  measures  which  are  dictated 
by  inclination. 

By  this  subtil  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without  im- 
propriety, be  inscribed  to  your  Lordship ;  but  am  not 
certain  that 'my  reasons  will  have  the  same  force 
upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  publick  cen- 
sure; the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect;  and  the 
eager  wish  for  support  and  protection,  which  is  im- 
pressed by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility,  are  un- 
known to  those  who  have  never  adventured  into  the 
world  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  equally  unknown 
to  those  who  have  always  found  the  world  ready  to 
applaud  them. 

'Tis  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my  fear 
imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your  lord- 
ship's name  prefixed  to  my  performance  will  rather 
condemn  my  presumption  than  compassionate  my 
aiixiety. 

But,  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the  praise 
of  judgment  cannot  be  denied  me :  for,  to  whom  can 
timidity  so  properly  fly  for  shelter,  as  to  him  who 
has  been  so  long  distinguished  for  candour  and  hu- 
nianity?    How  can  vanity  be  so  compleatly  grati- 

VOL.  XI.  L 
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fied  as  by  the  allowed  patronage  of  him,  whose  judg- 
ment has  so  long  given  a  standard  to  the  national 
taste  ?  Or  by  what  other  means  could  I  so  powerfully 
suppress  all  opposition,  but  that  of  envy,  as  by  de- 
claring myself.         My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and 

most  obedient  Servant, 

The  Authoe. 


Shakespear  Illustrated;  or.  The  Novels  and 
Histories  on  which  the  Plays  of  Shakespear 
are  founded ;  collected  and  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal authors.  With  Critical  Remarks,  By  the 
Author  of  the  Female  Quixote.  1753. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Orrery. 

MY  LORD, 

I  have  no  other  pretence  to  the  honour  of  a  pa- 
tronage so  illustrious  as  that  of  your  lordship,  than 
the  merit  of  attempting  what  has  by  some  unac- 
countable neglect  been  hitherto  omitted,  though  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  abi- 
lities of  Shakespear. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  consti- 
tute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  invention ; 
the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is  able  to  produce 
a  series  of  events.  It  is  easy  when  the  thread  of  a 
story  is  once  drawn,  to  diversify  it  with  variety  of 
colours ;  and  when  a  train  of  action  is  presented  to 
the  mind,  a  little  acquaintance  with  life  will  supply 
circumstances  and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge 
of  books   furnish   parallels   and   illustrations.      To 
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tell  over  again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already; 
and  to  tell  it  better  dian  the  first  author,  is  no  rare 
qualification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  bints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  characters  so 
diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  interests  that 
from  the  clashing  of  this  variety  may  result  many 
necessary  incidents:  to  make  these  incidents  sur- 
prizing, and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation without  shocking  the  judgment  of  a  reader; 
and  finally  to  wind  up  the  whole  in  a  pleas- 
ing catastrophe,  produced  by  those  very  means  which 
seem  most  likely  to  oppose  and  prevent  it,  is  the 
utmost  effort  of  the  human  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers,  who  profess 
to  recount  im^nary  adventures,  hare  been  able  to 
produce  any  thing  by  their  own  imagination,  would 
require  too  much  of  that  time  which  your  lordship 
employs  in  nobler  studies.  Of  all  the  novels  and 
romances  that  wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence, 
have  pushed  into  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of 
which  the  end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip  the 
circumstances  from  one  event  for  the  decoration  of 
another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  enquired  what  d^ree  of  invention 
has  been  exerted  by  him.  With  this  view  I  have 
very  diligently  read  the  works  of  Shakespear,  and  now 
presume  to  lay  the  result  of  my  searches  before  your 
lordship,  before  that  judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would 
have  wished  for  Iris  assessor  to  hear  ar  literary  cause. 

l2 
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How  much  the  translation  of  the  following  novels 
will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakespear,  or  take 
away  from  it,  you»  my  lord,  and  men  learned  and 
candid  like  you^  if  any  such  can  be  found,  must  now 
determine.  Some  danger,  I  am  informed,  there  is, 
lest  his  admirers  should  think  him  injured  by  this 
attempt,  and  clamour  as  at  the  diminution  of  the  ho- 
nour of  that  nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of 
so  great  a  poet. 

.  That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me 
(though  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it)  I  am  far  from 
being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds  to  bigotry 
and  folly?  My  sex^  my  age^  have  not  given  me 
many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the  world :  there 
may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of  absurdity  which  I  have 
never  seen,  and  among  them  such  vanity  as  pleases 
itself  with  false  praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  Such 
superstition  as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  re- 
putation of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon  the 
naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  books  of  chivalry  were  yet  popular,  and 
when  therefore  the  minds  of  his  auditors  were  not 
accustomed  to  balance  probabilities,  or  to  examine 
nicely  the  proportion  between  causes  and  effects.  It 
was  sufficient  to  recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far. 
removed  from  common  life,  that  its  changes  were 
frequent,  and  its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  happily 
with  the  imagination  of  Shakespear,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  reform  it ;  and  indeed  to  this  he  was  in* 
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debted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by  which  he  made 
his  plays  more  entertaining  than  those  of  any  other 
author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the  scenes 
of  Qature :  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  human  actions, 
passions,  and  habits :  he  was  therefore  delighted  with 
such  tales  as  afforded  numerous  incidents,  and  ex- 
hibited many  characters  in  many  changes  of  situation. 
These  characters  ^re  so  copiously  diversified,  and 
some  of  them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may 
be  considered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature  of 
human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read  Shakespear 
with  attention  will  perhaps  find  little  new  in  the 
crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellencies  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  that 
his  heroes  are  men^  that  the  love  and  hatred,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  his  chief  personages  are  such  as  are 
common  to  other  human  beings,  and  not  like  those 
which  later  times  have  exhibited,  peculiar  to  phan- 
toms that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  enquire  whether 
the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  instruction  be  a 
story  probable  or  unlikely,  native  or  foreign.  Shake- 
spear's  excellence  is  not  the  fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the 
representation  of  life  :  and  his  reputation  is  therefore 
safe,  till  human  nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can 
he,  who  has  so  many  just  claiitis  to  praise,  suffer  by 
losing  that  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base^ 
ness,  and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or  the 
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living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore  solicited 
the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom,  if  I  knew  how  to 
praise  him,  I  could  praise  with  truth,  and  have  the 
world  on  my  side ;  whose  candour  and  humanity  are 
universally  acknowledged,  and  whose  judgment  per- 
haps was  then  first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescend- 
ed to  admit  this  address  from. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

The  Author. 


Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts. 

1756. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  William  Henry  Earl  of 

Rochford,  &c. 

MY    LORD, 

When  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  your 
lordship  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Draughts,"  I 
easily  foresee  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
ridicule  on  one  part,  while  I  am  gaining  honour  on 
the  other,  and  that  many  who  may  envy  me  the  dis- 
tinction of  approaching  you,  will  deride  the  present  1 
presume  to  oiFer. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having  no 
purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  1  should  in- 
deed have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without  a  patron. 
Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing  a  trifle ;  but 
since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  see 
events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate  coiasequences,  and 
ascertain  contingencies,  your  lordship  will  think  no- 
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thing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution, 
foresight,  and  circumspection.  The  same  skill,  and 
often  the  same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes  exer- 
cise, on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities  which  have 
been  so  happily  employed   in    the    service  of  your 

country. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Payne. 


The  Evangelical  History  of  Jesus  Christ 

harmonized,  explained,  and  illustrated. 

2  vols.  8vo.  1758. 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  assembled. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  corrup- 
tion is  barely  not  universal,  is  universally  confessed. 
Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the  dark,  but  snatches 
the  bribe  in  publick;  and  prostitution  issues  forth 
without  shame,  glittering  with  the  ornaments  of 
successful  wickedness.  Rapine  preys  on  the  publick 
without  opposition,  and  perjury  betrays  it  without 
enquiry.  Irreligion  is  not  only  avowed  but  boasted ; 
and  the  pestilence  that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is 
now  destroying  at  noon-day. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation,  and 
shall  her  law-givers  behold  it  without  regard  ?  Must 
the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall  sweep  us 
into  the  gulph  of  perdition  ?    Surely  there  will  come 
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a  time  when  the  careless  shall  be  frighted,  and  the 
sluggish  shall  be  roused :  when  every  passion  shall 
be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread  of  general  de- 
pravity; when  he  who  laughs  at  wickedness  in  his 
companion,  shall  start  from  it  in  his  child :  when  the 
man  who  fears  not  for  his  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his 
possessions:  when  it  shall  be  discovered  that  religion 
only  can  secure  the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor 
from  oppression :  can  defend  the  state  from  treachery, 
and  the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quickly : 
a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will 
be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake, 
we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies,  or  abandoned 
to  that  discord,  which  must  inevitably  prevail  among 
men  that  have  lost  all  sense  of  divine  superintend- 
ence, and  have  no  higher  motive  of  action  or  forbear- 
ance, than  present  opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose ;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  right.  Let 
religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation  shall 
once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  consequence  is 
not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  always  be  powerful 
where  every  man  performs  his  duty :  and  every  man 
will  perform  his  duty  that  considers  himself  as  a 
being  whose  condition  is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity 
by  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be  made 
wise  unto  salvation,  is  the  will  of  God  revealed  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

To  study  the  scriptures,  therefore,  according  to  his 
abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's  duty,  and 
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to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom  nature  hath 
made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ignorant,  or  indis- 
pensahle  cares  detain  from  regular  processes  of  en- 
quiry, is  the  business  of  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with  abilities  and  learning,  and  are  appointed  the 
instructors  of  the  lower  classes  of  men,  by  that  com* 
mon  father,  who  distributes  to  all  created  beings  their 
qualifications  and  employments ;  who  has  allotted 
some  to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the  pa- 
tience of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meekness  of 
obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  ignorant 
may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of  Gtod,  has 
been  long  and  diligently  considered.  Commentaries 
of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  copiously  produced : 
but  there  still  remain  multitudes  to  whom  the  la- 
hours  of  the  learned  are  of  little  use,  for  whom  expo- 
sitions require  an  expositor.  To  those,  indeed,  who 
read  the  divine  books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  a 
desire  to  be  wise  beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always 
be  easy  to  discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words 
of  everlasting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it  is 
difficult  to  perform  :  he  who  reads  the  scripture  to 
gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to  gain  know- 
ledge, and  by  his  impatience  of  ignorance,  falls  into 
errour. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Komish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  snatched  the  Bible 
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out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  confined  the 
liberty  of  penisitig  it  to  those  whom  literature  has 
previously  qualified.  By  this  expedient  they  have 
formed  a  kind  of  uniformity,  I  am  afraid  too  much 
like  that  of  colours  in  the  dark :  but  they  have  cer- 
tainly  usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the  highest 
spiritual  consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  themselves 
have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I  believe,  by  the* 
Romanists  themselves,  that  the  best  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  have  been  the  works  of  Protestants.  I' 
know  not,  indeed,  whether,  since  the  celebrated  para- 
phrase of  Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  amongst 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  in  his  own 
communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel  in  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom  the  world  owes 
much  of  the  increase  of  light  which  has  shone  upon 
these  latter  ages,  failed,  and  failed  only  when  they 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  scriptures  of  God? 
Why,  but  because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read 
and  less  examined,  because  they  have  another  rule  of 
deciding  controversies,  and  instituting  laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophetical, 
some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  gospels,  of  which 
we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages  attempted  an  illus- 
tration. The  books  of  the  evangelists  contain  an 
account  of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  more 
particularly  of  the  years  of  liis  ministry,  interspersed 
with  his  precepts,  doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each 
of  these  histories  contain  facts  and  dictates  related' 
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likewise  in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esta- 
blished by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  each  has 
likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest  omit,  to 
prove  that  they  were  wrote  without  communication. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of  chro- 
nologers,  and  relating  various  events  of  the  same  life, 
or  the  same  events  with  various  circumstances,  have 
some  difficulties  to  him,  ?vho,  without  the  help  of 
many  books,  desires  to  collect  a  series  of  the  acts 
and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life, 
whose  example  was  given  for  our  imitation ;  Mly  to 
understand  his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction 
to  disobey. 

In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
by  the  help  of  harmonists  and  expositors,  to  reduce 
the  four  gospels  into  one  series  of  narration,  to  form 
a  complete  history  out  of  the  different  narratives  of 
the  evangelists,  by  inserting  every  event  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  Ufe  and 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  deliver 
ed ;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  customs  can  inform  us,  the  reason  and  pro- 
priety of  every  action  ;  and  explaining,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  explain,  every  precept  and  declaration  in  its 
true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend  to 
substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude  our 
own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult  us  when  he 
finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have  laboured  not  to 
deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  deceive  him  :  but  as  men,  however,  that,  while 
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they  mean  best,  may  be  mistaken.  Let  him  be 
careful,  therefore,  to  distinguish  what  we  cite  from 
the  gospels,  from  what  we  offer  as  our  own :  he  will 
find  many  difficulties  removed  ;  and  if  some  yet  re- 
main, let  him  remember  that  Grod  is  in  heaven  and 
we  upon  earthy  that  our  tlumghts  are  not  God's 
thoughts^  and  that  the  ^eat  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
humble  mind. 


Angell's  Stenography,  or  Short-Hand 

Improved.  1758. 

To  the  Most  Noble  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond, 

Lennox,  Aubigny,  &c. 

MAY  IT  please  YOUR  GRACE, 

The  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences  has  always 
been  esteemed  laudable ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  atid  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have  gene-, 
rally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  birth,  learning,  and  reputation  in  the 
world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly  of  publick  utility, 
and  which  has  been  cultivated  by  persons  of  distin- 
guished abilities,  as  will  appear  from  its  history. 
But  as  most  of  their  systems  have  been  defective, 
clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed 
by  arbitrary,  intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it 
to  all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting,  ^nd 
extensive  benefit.  How  this  is  effected  the  following 
plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
fixed a  suit<i.ble  introduction,  and  a  concise  and  im- 
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partial  history  of  the  origin  and  progressive  improve- 
ments of  this  art.  And  as  I  have  submitted  the 
whole  to  the  inspection  of  accurate  judges,  whose  ap- 
probation I  am  honoured  with,  I  most  humbly  crave 
leave  to  publish  it  to  the  world  under  your  Grace's 
patronage;-  not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dig- 
nity and  high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a 
lustre  from  your  Grace's  humanity;  but  also  from 
a  knowledge  of  your  Grace's  disposition  to  encourage 
every  useftil  art,  and  favour  all  true  promoters  of 
science.  That  your  Grace  may  long  live  the  friend  of 
learning,  the  guardian  of  liberty,  and  the  patron  of 
virtue,  and  then  transmit  your  name  with  the  highest 
honour  and  esteem  to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent 

wish  of 

Your  Grace's  most  humble,  &c.* 


Baretti's  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 
Italian  Languages.  2vo1s.  4to.  1760. 

To  his  Excellency  Don  Felix,  Marquis  of  Abreu 
and  Bertodanp,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

MY  lord. 
That  acuteness  of  penetration  into  characters  and 
designs,  and  that  nice  discernment  of  human  passions 
and  practices  which  have  raised  you  to  your  present 

*  This  is  the  Dedication  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in 
Boswell's  Life,  vol.  ii.  226.  I  should  not  else  have  suspected 
what  has  so  little  of  his  manner.  C. 
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height  of  station  aud  dignity  of  employment,  have 
long  shown  you  that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written 
for  the  sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence  and 
^al,  are  commonly  dictated  by  interest  or  vanity. 

I  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary  is 
dedicated  to  your  Excellency,  that  I  might  gratify 
my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  in  a  country 
where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  able,  without  any 
external  recommendation,  to  obtain  the  notice  and 
countenance  of  a  nobleman  so  eminent  for  knowledge 
and  ability,  that  in  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent 
as  Plenipotentiary  to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  interests  of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  gravity  and  prudence ;  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
very  few  are  admitted  to  publick  trust,  transacts  the 
most  important  afiairs  between  two  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  favours 
which  your  Excellency  every  day  confers  upon  me,  I 
know  not  how  much  my  pride  might  be  inflamed  ; 
but  when  I  observe  the  extensive  benevolence  and 
boundless  liberality  by  which  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  approach  you,  are  dismissed  more  happy  than  they 
come,  I  am  afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  since  I 
dare  not  ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 
.  Yet  as  "every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself,  I 
am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  qualifica- 
tions for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,   and  shall 
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think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  respect  and 

sincerity,  the  favours  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 

show  me. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Baketti. 

London,  Jan.  12,  1760. 


A  Complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chrono- 
logy, unfolding  the  Scriptures.  By  John  Kkn- 
NEDY,  Rector  of  Bradley,  in  Derbyshire.  4to. 
1762. 

TO    THE    KING. 
SIRE, 

Having  by  long  labour,  and  diligent  enquiry,  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate  and  establish  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  the  ambition  of 
inscribing  my  work  to  your  Majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning : 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparations  sel- 
dom leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  progress  of 
study,  and  the  placid  conquests  of  investigation ;  yet, 
surely,  a  vindication  of  the  inspired  writers  can  never 
be  unseasonably  offered  to  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  nor  can  it  ever  be  improper  to  promote  that 
Religion  without  which  all  other  blessings  are  snares 
of  destruction,  without  which  armies  cannot  make  us 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony  can 
add  any  thing  to  the  honours  of  your  Majesty,  to 
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the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  witb  triumphs,  to 
the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by  virtue.  I  can  only 
wish,  that  your  reign  may  long  continue  such  as  it 
has  begun,  and  that  the  effulgence  of  your  example 
may  spread  its  light  through  distant  ages,  till  it  shall 
be  the  highest  praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he 
exhibits  some  resemblance  of  George  the  Third. 

I  am,  Sire, 
Your  Majesty's,  &c. 

John  Kennedy. 


Hoole's  Translation  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.    1763. 

to  the  queen. 

MADAM, 

To  approach  the  high  and  the  illustrious  has  been 
in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ;  and  though  trans- 
lations cannot  justly  claim  the  same  honour,  yet  they 
naturally  follow  their  authors  as  attendants :  and  I 
hope  that  in  return  for  having  enabled  Tasso  to 
diffuse  his  fame  through  the  British  dominions,  I 
may  be  introduced  by  him  to  the  presence  of  your 
Majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  Majesty's  fa- 
vour, as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  House  of 
Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with  the 
House  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing  his  life  it  is 
not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived  in  a  hap- 
pier time,  when  he  might  among  the  descendants  of 
that  illustrious  family  have  found  a  more  liberal  and 
potent  patronage. 
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I  cannot  but  observe,  Madam,  how  unequally  re- 
ward is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the 
happiness  which  was  withheld  from  Tasso  is  reserved 
for  me ;  and  that  the  poem  which  once  hardly  pro-' 
cured  to  its  author  the  countenance  of  the  Princes  of 
Ferrara^  has  attracted  to  its  translator  the  favourable 
notice  of  a  British  Queen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  have  celebi'ated  the  condescension  of 
your  Majesty  in  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have 
felt  it  with  more  ardent  gratitude,  than. 

Madam, 

Your  Majesty's 
most  faithful  and  devoted  Servant. 


London  and  Westminster  Improved. 
Illustrated  by  Plans.     4to.  1766. 

to  the  king, 
sire. 

The  patronage  of  works  which  have  a  tendency 
towards  advancing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  na-, 
turally  belongs  to  great  Princes ;  and  publick  good, 
in  which  publick  elegance  is  comprised,  has  ever  been, 
the  object  of  your  Majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  Majesty,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  find,  that  I  have  endeavoured  at  extensive 
and  general  usefulness.     Knowing,    therefore,  your. 
Majesty's  early  attention  to  the  polite  arts,  and  more, 
particular  affection  for  the  study  of  architecture,  I 
yvas  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  work  which  I  now. 

VOL.  XI.  M 
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presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty,  might  oe  thought 
not  unworthy  your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  pro- 
tection which  your  Majesty  always  affords  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to. 

Sire, 
Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  Subject, 
and  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

John  Gvtynn. 


The  English  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,  edited 
by  James  Bennet.     4to.  1767. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Baron  Ashley,  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Dorset- 
shire, F.R.  S. 

MY    LORD, 

*  Having  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant  and  useful 
edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  the  Publick  to  an 
Author  undeservedly  neglected,  the  only  care  which 
I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  is  that  of  inscribing  his 
works  to  a  patron  whose  acknowledged  eminence  of 
character  may  awaken  attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far  to 
take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should  obtrude 
upon  your  Lordship  any  productions  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your  sentiments.  As- 
cham was  not  only  the  chief  ornament  of  a  celebrated 
college,  but  visited  foreign  countries,  frequented 
courts,  and  lived  in  familiarity  with  statesmen  and 
princes;  not  only  instructed  scholars  in  literature, 
but  formed  Elizabeth  to  empire. 
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To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will  not 
be  unworthy  of  your  Lordship's  patriotism:  for  I 
know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can  confer  on 
your  country,  than  that  of  preserving  worthy  names 
from  oblivion,  by  joining  them  with  your  own. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  Servant, 

James  Bennet. 


Adams's  Treatise  on  the  Globes.     1767. 

to  the  king, 
sire. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not  to  be  afraid 
of  diminution  by  condescending  to  the  notice  of  little 
things :  and  T  therefore  can  boldly  solicit  the  patron- 
age of  your  Majesty  to  the  humble  labours  by  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  instruments  of 
science,  and  make  the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and 
sky  are  delineated  less  defective  in  their  construction, 
and  less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science  of 
Princes.  When  a  private  student  revolves  the  terra- 
queous globe,  he  beholds  a  succession  of  countries  in 
which  he  has  no  more  interest  than  in  the  imaginary 
regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  But  your  Majesty 
must  contemplate  the  scientific  picture  with  other 
sentiments,  and  consider,  as  oceans  and  continents  are 
rolling  before  you,  how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is 
now  waiting  on  your  determinations,  and  may  receive 

M  2 
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benefits  or  suffer  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended 
or  withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  your  Majesty's  arms  have 
added  to  your  dominions,  make  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  beings.  Your 
power  is  acknowledged  by  nations  whose  names  we 
know  not  yet  how  to  write,  and  whose  boundaries  we 
cannot  yet  describe.  But  your  Majesty's  lenity  and 
beneficence  give  us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when 
science  shall  be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness :  when  the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  per- 
vious and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained  by 
fear  shall  be  attracted  by  reverence :  and  multitudes 
who  now  range  the  woods  for  prey,  and  live  at  the 
mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall  by  the  paternal 
care'  of  your  Majesty  enjoy  the  plenty  of  cultivated 
lands,  the  pleasures  of  society,  the  security  of  law,  and 
the  light  of  revelation. 

I  am.  Sire, 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient, 

and  most  dutiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

George  Adams. 
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Bishop  Z  A  CHARY  Pearce's  Posthumous  Works,  2 
vols.  4^  Published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby,  1777. 

TO    THE    KING. 
SIRE, 

I  PRESUME  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  last 
labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils 
and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  bf  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards ;  and  only 
the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him,  makes 
it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his 
Hfe  the  favour,  of  your  Majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  interest 
without  losing  sight  of  private  merit :  to  exhibit 
qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  highest  and 
the  humblest  of  mankind  :  and  to  be  at  once  amiable 
and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in 

history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration.      May  it 

be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to  make  haste 

with  their  tribute  of  reverence  :  and  as  posterity  may 

learn  from  your  Majesty  how  kings  should  live,  may 

they  learn,  likewise,  from  your  people  how  they  should 

be  honoured. 

I  am, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Your  Majesty's 

most  dutiful  and  devoted 

Subject  and  Servant. 


f.  ->, 


PREFACE 


To 


NEW  TABLES  OF  INTEREST : 

Designed  to  answer^  in  the  most  correct  and  expeditious  man- 
ner, the  common  purposes  of  business,  particularly  the 
business  of  the  Publick  Funds. 

BY  JOHN  PAYNE, 

OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND-   1758. 


Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business  is  to 
furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  perpetually 
demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imitation  has  exerted 
all  its  power,  and  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  for 
the  service  of  their  mistress,  than  to  exhibit  a  perpe- 
tual transposition  of  known  objects,  and  draw  new 
pictures,  not  by  introducing  new  images,  but  by 
giving  new  lights  and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and 
colouring  to  the  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheer- 
fully admitted :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she 
has  often  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with  the 
first  appearance  of  it. 
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In  the  re^ons  of  science,  however,  there  is  not  the 
same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and  the  judg- 
ment travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  whom  they 
always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple  form,  free  from 
the  disguises  of  dress  and  ornament :  and,  as  they 
travel  with  laborious  step  and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are 
content  to  stop  when  the  shades  of  night  darken  the 
prospect,  and  patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new 
morning,  to  lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have 
chosen,  which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verely  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions  that 
bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their  search. 
The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  exhausted,  and 
that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the  mind,  but  difierent 
combinations  of  the   same  ideas,  when  urged  as  a 
reason  for  multiplying  unnecessary  labours  among 
the   sons  of  science,    is   not   so   readily  admitted : 
the  understanding,  when  in  possession  of  truth,  is 
satisfied  with  the  simple  acquisition ;  and  not,  like 
fency,  inclined  to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the 
diversification  of  objects  already  known,  which,  per- 
haps,  may  lead  to  errour. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclination 
to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure 
which  arises  merely  from  different  modes  of  investi- 
gating truth,  yet,  as  the  mines  of  science  have  been 
diligently  opened,  and  their  treasures  widely  diffiised^ 
there  may  be  parts  chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combi- 
nation and  arrangement,  may  contribute  not  only  to 
entertainment  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  col- 
lected in  a  concave  mirrour,  to  serve  particular  purr 
poses  of  light  and  heat. 
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The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to  the 
improvement  both  of  business  and  science-  In  par- 
ticular, so  many  calculations  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money,  that  some 
serve  only  for  speculation  and  amusement ;  and  there 
is  great  opportunity  for  selecting  a  few  that  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  common  business,  and  the  daily 
interchanges  of  property  among  men.  Those  which 
•happen  in  the  Publick  Funds  are,  at  this  time,  the 
most  frequent  and  numerous:  and  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  per- 
,fectly  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following 
tables  are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion above  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be,  is 
^  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which  many 
might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  usefulness,  with 
respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  The  approbation 
they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
experience  of  those  for  whom  they  were  princi- 
pally designed,  the  proprietors  of  the  publick  funds, 
and  the  brokers  who  transact  the  business  of  the 
funds,  to  whose  patronage  they  are  cheerfully  com- 
mitted. 

Among  the  Brokers  of  Stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  cajidid  and  open  in  all 
their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and  selfish 
purposes  :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  market  of 
such  importance  as  the  present  state  of  this  nation 
has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought  into  any  dis- 
credit, by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men,  who,  instead  of 
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serving  their  country,  and  procuring  an  honest  subr 
sistence  in  the  army,  or  the  fleet,  endeavour  to  main- 
tain luxurious  tables,  and  splendid  equipages,  by 
sporting  with  the  publick  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing  was 
risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to  threaten 
great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor :  particularly 
to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who,  being  bound  to 
depend  upon  the  funds  for  their  whole  subsistence, 
could  not  possibly  retreat  from  the  approaching 
danger.  But  this  evil,  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  the  legislature  to  conquer  it,  was,  like 
many  other,  at  length  subdued  by  its  own  violence ; 
and  the  reputable  Stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have 
it  in  their  power  efiectually  to  prevent  its  return, 
by  not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it 
to  take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppo- 
sing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the  des* 
perate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the  courage 
of  highwaymen,  take  'Change-Alley  rather  than  the 
road,  because,  though  more  injurious  than  highway- 
men, they  are  less  in  danger  of  punishment  by  the 
loss  either  of  liberty  or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose  en- 
couragement these  Tables  have  been  recommended, 
the  proprietors  of  the  publick  frinds,  who  are  busy 
in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctify  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire  to  make  the 
most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of  it,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  good  government,  the 
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increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  rewards  of  ge^ 
nius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of  wretchedness  and 
want. 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  care— for  this  is  All ; 
To  lay  this  Treasure  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  afry  day  will  want,  and  most  the  last. 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  this  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Pope. 


THOUGHTS 

ON    THE 

CORONATION 

OF    HIS    PRESENT    MAJESTY 

KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD ; 


OR, 


Reasons  offered  against  confining  the  Procession  to  the  usual 
Track,  and  pointing  out  others  more  commodious  and 
proper.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  plan  of  the  different  Paths 
recommended,  with  the  Parts  adjacent,  and  a  Sketch  of  the 
Procession.     Most  humhiy  submitted  to  consideration.^ 


All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  publick. 
A  show  without  spectators  can  no  longer  be  a  show. 
Magnificence  in  obscurity  is  equally  vain  with  a  sun-- 
dial  in  the  grave. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed  a 
very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of  our 
kings^  their  intention  was,  that  they  should  receive 
their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as  might  for  ever 
impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  which 
they  were  to  take,  when  the  happiness  of  nations  is 
put  into  their  hands  ;  and  that  the  people,  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  witnesses  to  any  single  act,  should 
openly  acknowledge  their  sovereign  by  universal 
homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  coronation, 
all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated.     Our  kings, 

*  First  printed  in  the  Year  1761. 
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with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the  temple  through 
obscure  passages ;  and  the  crown  has  been  worn  out 
of  sight  of  the  people.  Of  the  multitudes,  whom 
loyalty  or  curiosity  brought  together,  the  greater  part 
has  returned  without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's 
grandeur,  and  the  day  that  opened  with  festivity 
ended  in  discontent. 

This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrowness  and 
shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  procession  has 
lately  passed.  As  it  i$  narrow,  it  admits  of  very  few 
spectators;  as  it  is  short,  it  is  soon  passed.  The 
first  part  of  the  train  reaches  the  abbey  before  the 
whole  has  left  the  palace ;  and  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, in  their  robes  of  state,  display  their  riches  only 
to  themselves. 

/All  this,  inconvenience  maybe  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  maybe 
again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one  way,  and<  re- 
turning another.  This  is  not  without  a  precedent ; 
for,  not  to  enquire  into  the  practice  of  remoter  princes, 
the  procession  of  Charles  the  Second's  Coronation 
issued  from  the  Tower,  and. passed  through  the  ^hole 
length  pf  the  city  to  Whitehall*. 

*  The  king  went  early  jn  the  Tnorning  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don in  his  coach,  most  of  the  lords  heing  there  before.  And 
about  ten  of  the  clock  they  set  forward  towards  Whitehall, 
ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  had  appointed  ;  those  of  the 
long  robe,  the  king's  council  at  law,  the  masters  of  the  chancery, 
and  judges,  going  first,  and  so  the  lords  in  their  order,  very 
splendidly  habited,  on  rich  footcloths  ;  the  number  of  their  foot- 
men being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  eight,  and  to 
the  viscounts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as  their 
other  servants  were,  .  The  whole  shpw  was  th^  most  glorious  in 
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The  path  in  thie  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Union-street,  through  thecfxtreme  end  df  King- street^ 
and  to  the  Abbey  door,  by  the  way  of  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to  pass 
through,  are, 

I.  From  St.  James's  palace,  along  Pali-Mall  and 
Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,^  into  King-street,  round 
St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Abbey. 

the  order  and  expence,  that  had  been  ever  seen  in  jBngland ; 
they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet-street  when  the  king  issued 
out  of-  the  Tower,  as  was  known  by  the  discharge  of  the  ord- 
nance :  and  it  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  king  alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  morning  the  king 
rode  in  the  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  all  the  lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster  Hall ; 
where  all  the  ensigns  for  the  coronation  were  delivered  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland being  made  high  constable,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  earl 
marshal,  for  the  day.  And  then  all  the  lords  in  their  order, 
and  the  king  himself,  walked  on  foot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Morley,  (then  bishop  of  Worcester),  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  the  king  was  sworn,  crowned  and  anoint- 
ed, by  Dr.  Juxon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity that  in  those  cases  had  been  used.  All  which  being  done, 
the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner  on  foot  to  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  adorned  with  rich  hangings  and  statues ;  and 
there  the  king  dined,  and  the  lords  on  either  side  at  tables  pro- 
vided for  them :  and  all  other  ceremonies  were  performed  with 
great  order  and  magnificence. — Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p.  187. 
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II.  From  St.  James's  palace  across  the  canal,  into 
the  Bird-cage-walk,  from  thence  into  Great  George- 
i^treet,  then  turning  down  Long-ditch,  (the  Gate- 
house previously  to  be  taken  down)  proceed  to  the 
Abbey.     Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George-street, 
into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard,  to  pass  into  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey. 

IV.  From  St.  James's  palace,  the  usual  way  his 
Majesty  passes  to  the  Hduse  of  Lords,  as  far  as  to 
the  parade,  when,  leaving  the  horse-guards  on  the 
left,  proceed  along  the  park,  up  to  Great  George- 
street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either  of  the  tracks 
last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George-street, 
through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as  before  ob- 
served, to  be  taken  down),  and  so  on  to  the  west  door 
of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street,  down 
Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  round  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey* 

VII.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St.  Mar- 
garet's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into  Parlia- 
ment-street, and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey  by  the 
way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account,  the  path  must  be  extended 
to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended,  I  could 
Ynshy  rather  than  see  the  procession  confined  to  the 
old  way,  that  it  should  pass. 

VIII.  From   Westminster   Hall  along   Palace- 
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yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in  the 
last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge-street, 
King-street,  and  round  the  church-yard,  to  the  west 
door  of  the  cathedral. 

IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either  case, 
to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard, into  King-street,  through  Union-street,  along 
New  Palace-yard,  and  so  into  Westminster  Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first  ways 
now  proposed  be  taken ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  reason 
than  mere  convenience  for  changing  the  common 
course.  Some  of  the  streets  in  the  old  track  are  so 
ruinous,  that  there  is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded 
as  they  will  be  with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  proces- 
sion. The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in 
so  close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered;  and  surely  a  pomp  that  costs  a 
single  life  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new  streets,  as 
they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford  place  to  greater 
numbers,  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection  that 
can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer  march  will 
require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  as  imply- 
ing any  defect  in  a  scheme  of  which  the  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  lengthen  the  march  and  protract  the  time. 
The  longest  course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not 
equal  to  an  hour's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is 
not  such,  as  that  the  king  should  refiise  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king.  Queen 
Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  the  Park  to  the 
Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation ;  and  when  old 
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and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn  thanksgivings^ 
from  the  palace  to  St.  Paul's  church*. 

*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  how  .  highly, 
parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our  ancestors,  on 
these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notice  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting lady  Anne  Boleyn  from  Greenwich,  previous  to  her  co- 
ronation, as  it  is  recited  by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced  queen 
Catherine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Boloine,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Godfrey  Boloine,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  order  the  Lord  Mayor,  not 
only  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  conducting  his 
royal  consort  from  Greenwich,  by  iVater,  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, but  to  adorn  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  manner, 
for  her  passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  precept,  the  mayor  and  common- 
council  not  only  ordered  the  company  of  Haberdashers,  of 
which  the  lord  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a  magnificent 
statd  barge ;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  corporations  to  provide 
themselves  with  barges,  and  to  adorn  them  in  the  most  superb 
manner,  and  especially  to  have  them  supplied  with  good  bands 
of  music. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  this  pompous  pro- 
cession by  water,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  assembled 
at  St.  Mary-hill ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  with  gold 
chains,  and  those  who  were  knights,  with  the  collars  of  SS.  At 
one  they  went  on  board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgate,  which 
was  most  magnificently  decorated,  and  attended  by  fifty  noble 
barges,  belonging  to  the  several  companies  of  the  city,  with  each 
its  own  corporation  on  board ;  and,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
this  procession,  it  was  ordered,  that  each  barge  should  keep 
twice  their  lengths  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  was  preceded  by  another 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  tlie  figures  of  dragons,  and  other 
monsters,  incessantly  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with  much  noise. 
Then  the  city  barge,  attended  on  the  right  by  the  Haberdashers' 
state  barge,  called;  the  Bachelors, .  which  was  covered  with  gold 
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Part  of  my  scheme  supposes  the  demolition  of  the 
Gate-house,  a  building  so  offensive,  that,  without  any 
occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  for  it 
disgraces  the  present  magnificence    of  the   capital^ 

brocade,  and  adorned  with  sails  of  silk,  with  two  rich  standards 
of  the  king's  and  queen*s  arms  at  her  head  and  stem,  besides  a 
variety  of  flags  and  streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  com- 
pany,  and  diose  of  the  merchant  adventurers ;  besides  which, 
the  shrouds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  number  of  small  bells: 
on  the  left  was  a  barge  that  contained  a  very  beautiful  mount, 
on  which  stood  a  white  falcon  crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden 
stump  enriched  with  roses,  being  the  queen's  emblem;  and 
round  the  mount  sat  several  beautiful  virgins,  singing,  and  play- 
ing upon  instruments.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular 
order,  till  they  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the 
procession  began  with  that  barge  which  was  before  the  last,  in 
which  were  mayor^s  and  sheriff's  officers,  and  this  was  followed 
by  those  of  the  inferior  companies,  ascending  to  the  lord  mayor's, 
which  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  queen,  who  was  attend- 
ed by  the  Bachelors'  or  state  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of 
which  her  majesty  was  much  delighted ;  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  thanks, 
for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted  thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  a  rich  collar  of  SS,  attended  by  the  sheri£&,  and  two  domes- 
tics in  red  and  white  damask,  went  to  receive  the  queen  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  the  sheriffs  returned  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  in  order.  The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled 
from  the  Tower  to  Temple-bai:,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to 
the  intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement,  nor 
the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses  ;  within  the  rails  near  Grace- 
church,  stood  a  body  of  Anseatic  merchants,  and  next  to  them 
the  several  corporations  of  tlie  city,  in  their  formalities,  reaching 
to  the  aldermen's  station  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside.  On  the 
opposite  side  were  placed  the  city  constables  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet,  with  staffs  in  their  hands,  to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of 
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and  is  a  continual  nuisance  to  neighbours  and 
passengers. 

A  longer  course  of  scaffolding  is  doubtless  more 
expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 

the  mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion,  Grace- 
church-street  and  Cornhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and  scarlet 
cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then  called  Gold- 
smiths-row, in  Cheapside,  were  adorned  with  gold  brocades, 
velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of  the 
French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the  trappings  of 
their  horses  being  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed  with  white  crosses ; 
afler  whom  marched  those  of  the  equestrian  order,  two  and  two, 
ibllowed  by  judges  in  their  robes,  two  and  two ;  then  came  the 
knights  of  the  Bath  in  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next 
came  the  abbots,  barons,  bishops,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed  by  the 
Venetian  ambassador  and  the  archbishop  of  York :  next  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen  representing  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitain  ;  after  whom  rode  the  lord  mayor  of  London  with  his 
mace,  and  Garter  in  his  coat  of  arms  ;  then  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
lord  high  steward,  followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices :  then  others  of  the  nobility  in 
crimson  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in  scarlet,  followed 
by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who  immediately  preceded  his 
mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle  of  the 
same  furred  with  ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  she  wore 
a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value. 
She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with  silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two 
beautiful  pads  cloathed  in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen, 
Over  the  litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  sil- 
ver bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alternately, 
by  four  at  a  time. 
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time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  was  received  or 
rejected  according  to  the  money  that  it  would  cost. 
Magnificence  cannot  be  cheap,  for  what  is  cheap 
cannot  be  magnificent.     The  money  that  is  so  spent, 


After  her  majesty  came  her  chamhcrlain,  followed  by  her  mas- 
ter of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side-saddle  and  trap- 
pings of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven  ladies  in  crimson  vel- 
vet, faced  with  gold  brocade,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses  with 
gold  trappings.  Then  followed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  in  the  first  of  which  were  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and 
the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trappings,  followed  by 
another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six  ladies  in  crimson  velvet ; 
this  was  followed  by  another  all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the 
same  dress  with  the  former  :  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  at- 
tendants to  the  ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  silks  and  velvet ;  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by 
the  horse-guards. 

This  pompous  procession  being  arrived  in  Fenchurch-strect, 
the  queen  stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant,  crowded  with  children 
in  mercantile  habits ;  who  congratulated  her  majesty  upon  the 
joyful  occasion  of  her  happy  arrival  in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Gracechurch  corner,  where  was 
erected  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  at  the  expence  of  the  com- 
pany of  Anseatic  merchants,  in  which  was  represented  mount 
Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  of  Helicon,  of  white  marble,  out 
of  which  arose  four  spriugs  about  four  feet  high,  centering  at 
the  top  in  a  small  globe,  from  whence  issued  plenty  of  Rhenish 
wine  till  night.  On  the  mount  sat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  was  Cal- 
liope, and  beneath  were  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  surrounding  the 
mount,  and  playing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  at 
whose  feet  were  inscribed  several  epigrams  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, in  letters  of  gold. 

Her  majesty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  where  stood  a 
pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompassed  with  red  and  white 
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is  spent  at  home,  and  the  king  will  receive  again  what 
he  lays  out  on  the  pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it 
to  he  omitted,  that  if  the  cost  he  considered  as  ex- 
pended hy  the  puhlick,  much  more  will  he  saved  than 


roses ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stump,  upon  which  a  white 
falcon,  descending  from  above,  perched,  and  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  an  angel,  who  put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A 
little  lower  on  the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  pro- 
geny, ^one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  that 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific. 

The  procession  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  in  Cornhill; 
where  the  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fountain  before  them, 
incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  underneath,  a  poet,  who  de- 
scribed the  qualities  peculiar  to  each  of  these  amiable  deities, 
and  presented  the  queen  with  their  several  gifls. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  that  stood 
opposite  to  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapside,  and,  upon  that  occasion, 
was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and  during  the  solemnity 
and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  ran  with  different  sorts  of  wine, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  was  finely  em- 
bellished with  royal  portraitures  and  a  number  of  flags,  on  wliich 
were  painted  coats  of  arms  and  trophies,  and  above  was  a  con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  aldermen's  station, 
where  the  recorder  addressed  the  queen  in  a  very  elegant  ora- 
tion, and,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  presented  her  with  a 
thousand  marks  in  a  purse  of  gold  tissue,  which  her  majesty  very 
gracefully  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit,  was  a  pageant,  in 
which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ;  before  whom 
stood  the  god  Mercury;  who,  in   their  names,  presented  the 
queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul's  gate  was  a  fine  pageant,  in  which  sat  three  ladies 
richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  on  her  head,  and  a  tablet  in 
her  hand,  containing  Latin  inscriptions. 
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lost ;  for  the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and 
tops  of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show,  but 
each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary,  whatever  track  be 
chosen.  The  scaffold  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  four 
feet,  with  rails  high  enough  to  support  the  standersy^ 
and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hinder  the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  horse-guards,  by  which  all  our  processions^ 
have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  rendered  danger- 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  the  queen  was  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  school,  with 
verses  in  praise  of  the  king  and  her  majesty,  with  which  she 
seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  decorated, 
her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  songs  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men  and  boys  upon  the  leads  over 
the  gate. 

At  tlie  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  handsome  tower 
with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  in  each  of  which 
stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  with  their  several  symbols ; 
who,  addressing  themselves  to  the  queen,  promised  they  would 
never  leave  her,  but  be  always  her  constant  attendants.  Within 
the  tower  was  an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all 
the  while  ran  with  various  sorts  of  wine. 

At  Temple-bar  she  was  again  entertained  with  songs,  sung  in 
concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  boys ;  and  having  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  thanks 
for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  the  citizens,  that  day.  The 
day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriflTs,  assisted  at  the 
coronation,  which  was  performed  with  great  splendour. 

Stow*s  Annals* 

NotCy  The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  queen  Elizabeth 
passed  in  the  like  manner,  through  the  city,  to  her  coronation. 
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0U8  to  the  inultitude,  were  to  be  left  behind  at  the 
ecMxmatioii ;  and  if,  eotitrary  to  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  procession  mtist  pass  in  the  old  track,  that 
the  number  of  fo6t  soldiers  be  diminished ;  since  it 
cannot  but  offend  every  Englishman  to  see  troops  of 
scMiers  placed  between  him  and  his  sovereign,  9s  if 
they  were  the  most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the 
king  required  guardl^  to  secure  his  person  from  his 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think  them- 
selves important,  their  insolence  is  always  such  as 
may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ;  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  people,  under  such  immediate  op- 
pression, always  produces  quarrels,  tumults,  and 
mischief. 
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The  publick  may  justly  require  to  be  informed  c{ 
the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for  which  the 
isLVour  of  the  publick  is  openly  solicited.  The  artists, 
who  were  themselves  the  first  projectors  of  an  exhi- 
bition in  this  nation,  and  who  have  now  contributed 
to  the  following  catalogue,  think  it  therefore  neces- 
sary to  explain  their  purpose,  and  justify  their  con- 
duct. An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art,  being  a 
spectacle  new  in  this  kingdom,  has  raised  various 
opinions  and  conjectures  among  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Those 
who  set  out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each  other, 
as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by  vani- 
ty, and  contending  for  superiority  of  &me,  though 
not  for  a  pecuniary  prize:  It  cannot  be  denied  or 
doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves  to  criticism 
are  desirous  of  praise ;  this  desire  is  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  virtuous,  while  it  is  undebased  by  artifice, 
and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and  of  envy  or  artifice  these 
men  can  never  be  accused,  who,  already  enjoying 
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all  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  profession,  are 
content  to  stand  candidates  for  publick  notice,  with 
genius  yet  unexperienced,  and  diligence  yet  unre- 
warded ;  who,  without  any  hope  of  increasing  their 
own  reputation  or  interest,  expose  their  names  and 
their  works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not 
to  enrich  the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art;  the 
eminent  are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  ob- 
scure insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 
serve publick  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  his 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  account 
may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his  work  to  be 
shewn,  naturally  desires  a  multitude  of  spectators; 
but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end,  when  spectators 
assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to  obstruct  one  another. 
Though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the 
pleasures,  or  depreciate  the  sentiments  of  any  class  of 
the  community,  we  know,  however,  what  every  one 
knows,  that  all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of 
works  of  art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition. 
When  the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room 
was  thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  appro- 
bation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money  is 
got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use 
which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected  profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  sell 
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their  works  for  their  due  price;  to  remove  this  incon- 
venience, an  annual  sale  will  be  appointed,  to  which 
every  man  may  send  his  works,  and  send  them  if  he 
will  without  his  name.  These  works  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  committee  that  conduct  the  exhibition. 
A  price  will  be  secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold 
for  more,  the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's ;  but 
if  the  purchaser's  value  is  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the  profits 
of  the  exhibition. 


OPINIONS 


ON 


QUESTIONS   OF   LAW* 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland  was,  in  1772,  by 
a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastisement  of  his 
scholars.  The  Court  of  Session  considering  it  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  interest  of  learning  and  education 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them 
afraid  of  too  indulgent  parents,  instigated  by  the 
complaints  of  their  children,  restored  him.  His  oppo- 
nent appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr. 
Boswell  was  his  counsel.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  John- 
son dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

**  The  charge  is,  that  (this  schoolmaster)  has  used 
immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in  it- 
self, is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be 
governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear,  is  there- 

*  From  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson. 
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fore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have  the  care 
of  children.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  ha6 
never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  parental  ten- 
demess.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.    Yet, 
as  good  things  become  evil  by  excess,  correction,  1;^ 
being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.     But  when  is 
correction  immoderate  ?    When  it  is  more  frequent 
or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad  monendum  et 
docenduifif  for  reformation  and  instruction.    No  seve- 
rity is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for 
the  greatest  cruelty  would  be,  to  desist,  and  leave  the 
scholar  too  careless'  for  instruction,  and  too  much 
hardened  for  reproof.    Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Edu- 
cation, mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whip- 
ped an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it : 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction, 
her  daughter,   says  he,  would  have  been  ruined. 
The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds,  are  very 
different;  as  different  must  be' the  degrees  of  perse- 
vering severity.     A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  cor- 
rected till  he  is  subdued.     The  discipline  of  a  school 
is  military.     There  must  be  either  unbounded  li- 
cence, or  absolute  authority.     The  master,  who  pu- 
nishes, not  Only  consults  the  future  happiness  of  him 
who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he 
propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  r^ularity  by  exemplary  justice.     The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make  his 
future  endeavouris  of  reformation  or  instruction  to- 
tally ineffectual.    Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never 
be  victorious.     Yet,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
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sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that 
laughs  at  all  common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance 
to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Correction  must 
be  proportionate  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will 
be  reformed  by  gentle  discipline,  and  the  refrac- 
tory must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degrees  of  scholastick,  as  of  military  punishment, 
no  stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced 
till  it  overpowers  temptation;  till  stubbornness 
become  flexible,  and  pervefseness  regular.  Cus- 
tom and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to 
scholastick  penalties.  The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no 
capital  punishments ;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either 
death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  de- 
termined, that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's 
eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal.  But  punish- 
ments, however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil, 
may  he  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be 
necessary.  Such  have  been  the  punishments  used 
by  the  respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or 
powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were  irregular, 
and  he  punished  them :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he 
enforced  his  punishment  But  however  provoked, 
he  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,'  for  he 
inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain :  and  how 
much  of  that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able 
to  determine  as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper  instru- 
ments of  correction.  Of  this  accusation  the  meaning 
is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.     No  instrument  of 
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correction  is  more  proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is 
better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without  last- 
ing mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no 
lasting  mischief  has  ensued  ;  and  therefore,  however 
unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper.  It 
has  been  y)bjected,  that  the  respondent  admits  the 
charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute 
it.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  inhabit 
the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.  Those  who  are  dis- 
persed cannot  be  found :  those  who  remain  are  the 
sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a 
man  to  whom  their  fathers  are  enemies.  If  it  he  sup- 
posed that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the 
justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how 
often  experience  shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry 
on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how 
little  kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who 
lives  by  learning  is  regarded;  and  how  implicitly, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man 
is  hearkened  to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Camp- 
belltown,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to 
heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is 
easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves; and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by 
persisting  in  oppression.  The  argument  which  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring  him  to 
the  school,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of  juridical 
consideration ;  for  he  is  to  suffer,  if  he  must  suffer, 
not  for  their  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions.     It 
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may  be  oonyenient  for  them  to  have  another  master ; 
but  it  is  a  convenience  of  their  own  making.  It  would 
be  likewise  convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The  question 
is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what  is  generally 
right.  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown  b^  distressed 
by  the  restoration  of  the  respondent,  they  are  dis-r 
tressed  only  by  their  own  fault;  by  turbulent  pas- 
sions and  unreasonable  desires;  by  tyranny,  which 
law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which  virtue  has  sur^ 
mounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1772,  and  the 
schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of  his  situation.] 
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[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch  law,  that 
whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects  of  a  person 
deceased,  without  the  interposition  of  legal  authority 
to  guard  against  embezzlement,  should  be  subjected 
to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  what  was  technically  called  vicious  intro- 
mission. The  Court  of  Session  had  gradually  re- 
laxed the  strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  inter- 
ference proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case 
which  came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boswell 
had  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  return  to  the 
ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
adhere  to  it,  but  he  e^haust^d  ^11  his  powers  of  xe^^ 
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soning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  as  he  did, 
and,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  application  to  the 
Court  for  a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment, 
dictated  to  Mr.  BosweU  the  following  argument.] 

"  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  force 
only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court;  and  may, 
therefore,  he  suspended  or  modified  as  the  Court 
shall  think  proper. 

•*  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make  or  to 
suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  enquire.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every  just  law  is  die* 
tated  by  reason  ;  and  that  the  practice  of  every  legal 
court  is  regulated  by  equity.  It  is  the  quality  of 
reason  to  be  invariable  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to 
give  to  one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to 
another.  The  advantage  which  humanity  derives 
from  law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and.  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  protection  of 
society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  known  :  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
permanent  and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure  of 
civil  right :  but  if  the  measure  be  changeable,  the 
extent  of  the  thing  measured  never  can  be  settled. 

^*  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion,  is 
to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to  with- 
draw the  direction  of  that  publick  wisdom,  by  which 
the  deficiencies  of  private  understanding  are  to  be 
supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash  and  ignorant  to  act 
at  discretion,  and  then  to  depend  for  the  legality  of 
that  action  on  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  He  that  is 
thus  governed,  lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  not 
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by  a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable  opi- 
nion, which  he  can  never  know  but  after  he  has  com- 
initted  the  act  on  which  that  opinion  shall  be  passed. 
He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it  be)  which  he  can  never 
know  before  he  has  offended  it.  To  this  case  may  be 
justly  applied  that  important  principle,  miser  a  est 
sei^tus  ubijics  est  aut  incognitum  aut  vagum.  If 
intromission  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled*  and  consequently 
different  in  different  minds,  the  right  of  intromission, 
and  the  right  of  the  creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all 
^fiira  vaga^  and,  by  consequence,"  are Jwra  iiicognita; 
and  the  result  can  be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus^ 
an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependance  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility,  that 
there  may  be  intromission  without  fraud;  which, 
however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify  an  occasional 
and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the  law.  The  end  of  law 
is  protection  as  well  as  vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance 
is  never  used  but  to  strengthen  protection.  That 
society  only  is  well  governed,  where  life  is  freed  from 
danger,  and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation  is 
prevented  more  frequently  than  punished.  Such  a 
prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated  with  its  ori- 
ginal force.  The  creditor  of  the  deceased  was  not 
only  without  loss,  but  without  fear.  He  was  not  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury  suffered ;  for,  injury  was 
warded  off. 

''  As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  administered,  it 
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lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is.imagined  to  have 
the  power  of  healing.  To  punish  fraud  when  it  is  de- 
tected is  the  proper  art  of  vindictive  justice  :  but  to 
prevent  frauds,  and  make  punishment  unnecessary,  is 
the  great  employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To 
permit  intromission,  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make 
law  no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the 
brink  is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step,  further  is  destruc- 
tion. But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulph, 
and  hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  further^ 
and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
45trength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with 
extrinsick  understanding.  Law  teaches  us  to  know 
when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we  suffer  it.  It 
fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions,  by  which  we  are 
admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear  them.  Qtci  sibi  bene 
temperut  in  licitiSf  says  one  of  the  fathers,  nunquam 
cadet  in  illicita.  He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will 
never  intromit  with  fraudulent  inteuteons. 

**  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious  intro- 
mission has  been  very  fiivourably  represented  by  a 
great  master  of  jurisprudence  *,  whose  words  have 
been  exhibited  with  unnecessary  pomp,  and  seem  to 
be  i^onsidered  as  iiTesistibly  decisive.  The  great  mo- 
ment of  his  authority  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
his  position.  *  Some  ages  ago  (says  he)  before  the 
ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  was 

*  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  '*  Historical  Law  Tracts," 
VOL  XL  O 
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necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  fi-om  plundering 
each  other.  Thus,  the  man  who  intermeddled  irre- 
gularly with  the  moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was 
subjected  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without 
limitation.  This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, known  by  the  name  of  vicious  intromission : 
and  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation  applied  in  our 
Courts  of  Law,  that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abs- 
tracted maid  Jide,  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the 
foregoing  consequences,  which  proved  in  many  in- 
stances a  most  rigorous  punishment.  But  this  seve- 
rity was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undisci- 
plined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in 
manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually  softened 
and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court  with  a  sparing 
hand.' 

"  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observing, 
that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has  not  accu- 
rately distinguished  the  deficiencies  and  demands  of 
the  different  cbnditions  of  human  life,  which,  from  a 
degree  of  savageness  and  ind^endence,  in  which  all 
laws  are  vain,  passes  or  may  pass,  by  innumerable 
gradations,  to  a  state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which 
laws  shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild 
and  unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their  first 
coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original  savageness 
is  retained.  Of  general  happiness,  the  product  of 
general  confidence,  there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men 
continue  to  prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the 
nearest  way ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law 
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is  necessary  to  restrain  individuals  from  plundering 
each  other.  The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  re- 
straints from  plunder,  from  acts  of  puhlick  violence, 
and  undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our  an- 
cestors, as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not  fraud, 
hut  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and 
attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  po- 
lished, with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  like- 
wise dexterity  in  evil.  Open  rapine  becomes  less  fre- 
quent, and  violence  gives  way  to  cunning^  Those 
who  before  invaded  pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now 
begin  to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the  vio- 
lence of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of  deceit, 
that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  the  incessant  struggle  for 
riches  which  commerce  excites,  give  us  no  prospect  of 
an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and  fraud. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning, 
which  connects  those  two  propositions: — *  the  nation 
is  become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws  against 
fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

**  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the  Judges 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that  the  nation 
was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  be 
afiirmed,  that  it  is  grown  less  fraudulent. 

"  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigorously 
and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  improper  to 
consider  what  are  the  conditions  and  qualities  that 
make  the  justice  or  propriety  of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just,  two 
conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper.     It  is  ne- 

o  2 
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cessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate  to  its  end ; 
that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  prevent  the  evil 
against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is,  secondly,  neces- 
sary that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a  penal  sanction.  The 
other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which,  though  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are, 
that  to  the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance 
there  is  great  facility. 

**  All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  justify 
the  law  which  we  are  now  considering.  Its  end  is 
the  security  of  property,  and  property  very  often  of 
great  value.  The  method  by  which  it  effects  the 
security  is  efficacious,  because  it  admits  in  its  original 
rigour,  no  gradations  of  injury;  but  keeps  guilt 
and  innocence  apart,  by  a  distinct  and  definite  limi- 
tation. He  that  intromits,  is  criminal;  he  that  in- 
tromits not,  is  innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  con- 
siderations it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our 
favour.  The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  require  the 
utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of  caution, 
to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the  method  by  which 
a  man  may  entitle  himself  to  legal  intromission,  is  so 
open  and  so  facile,  that  to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of 
fraudulent  intention  :  for  why  should  a  man  omit  to 
do  (but  for  reasons  which  he  will  not  confess)  that 
which  he  can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  required  by  the  law  ?  If  temptation  were  rare, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If  the 
duty  enjoined,  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  perform- 
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ance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be  justified,  might 
be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case,  neither  equity  nor 
compassion  operate  against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary 
law  is  broken,  not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive, 
but  with  all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can 
be  derived  from  safety  and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position,  that  a^ 
law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  permanent  and  stable. 
It  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 
Lex  non  recipit  majus  el  minusy — we  may  have  a 
law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but  we  cannot  have  half 
a  law.  We  must  either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be 
permitted  to  act  by  discretion  and  by  chance.  De- 
viations from  the  law  must  be  uniformly  punished,  or 
no  man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institution 
this  Court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  deviations,  as  they 
make  law  uncertain,  make  life  unsafe,  I  hope,  that  of 
departing  from  it  there  will  now  be  an  end :  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  re- 
verence :  and  that  consistent  and  steady  decisions  will 
furnish  the  people  with  a  rule  of  actiop,  and  leave  fraud 
and  fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of 
impunity  or  escape," 
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ON  LAY-PATRONAGE 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Question — Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to 
present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  fomided :  and 
supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ? 
—Written  in  1773.] 

**  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly  op- 
posed, by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of  con- 
science. Their  conscience  tells  them,  that  the  people 
ought  to  choose  their  pastor;  their  conscience  tells 
them,  that  they  ought  not  to  impose  upon  a  congrega- 
tion a  minister  ungrateful  and  unacceptable  to  his 
auditors.  Conscience  is  nothing  more  than  a  convic- 
tion felt  by  ourselves  of  something  to  be  done,  or 
something  to  be  avoided :  and  in. questions  of  simple 
unperplexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can  de- 
termine, the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed  to  be 
completely  known.  In  questions  of  law,  or  of  fact, 
conscience  is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion.  No 
man's  conscience  can  tell  him  the  rights  of  another 
man ;  they  must  be  known  by  rational  investigation 
or  historical  enquiry.  Opinion,  which  he  that  holds 
it  may  call  his  conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that 
religion  would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by 
granting  to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their 
ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  another.    Religion  cannot  be  promoted*  by  in- 
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justice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found  that  a  popular 
election  was  very  quietly  transacted. 

"  That  justice  would  he  violated  by  transferring  to 
the  people  the  right  of  patronage^  is  apparent  to  all  who 
know  whence  that  right  had  its  original.  The  right 
of  patronage  was  not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power 
from  unresisting  poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at 
first  usurped  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established 
only  by  succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a 
grant  capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the  first 
possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that  succeed 
them.  When  Christianity  was  established  in  this 
island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship  was  prescribed. 
Publick  worship  requires  a  publick  place ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built  churches 
for  their  families  and  their  vassals.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of 
their  lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that 
circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion so  generally  received  in  England,  that  the  extent 
of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received  for 
each  other.  The  churches  which  the  proprietors  of 
lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  with  ministers ; 
and  where  the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the 
Bishop  has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude  him 
from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment  of  the 
church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  give  it  according  to  his  choice, 
to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the  holy  offices. 
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The  people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the  people 
did  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property  and 
changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any  church  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  builders ;  and 
that  the  present  persons  have  entered  subsequently 
upon  the  pretended  rights  by  a  thousand  accidental 
and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps^  is 
true.  But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  extin- 
guished ?  If  the  right  followed  the  lands,  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  equity  by  which  the  lands  are 
possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and 
protected  by  the  same  laws  with  every  other  privi- 
lege. Let  us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason, 
and  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to 
those  lauds ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants  the 
lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right  lost 
to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is  either 
retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is  the 
same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown  given  away.  Let  it 
change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is  possessed  by  him 
that  receives  it  with  the  same  right  as  it  was  con- 
veyed. It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  possessions,  be 
forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently  obtained.  But  no  in- 
jury is  still  done  to  the  people;  for  what  they  never 
had,  they  have  never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right 
of  Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the 
people;  and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away.     Sup- 
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posing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that  a  popu- 
lar election  of  ministers  were  to  be  desired,  our  desires 
are  not  the  measure  of  equity.     It  were  to  be  desired 
that  power  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
ciful, and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the  generous; 
but  the  law  must  leave  both  riches  and  power  where 
it  finds  them  ;  and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the 
covetous,  and  power  with  the  cruel.     Convenience  ^ 
may  be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  / 
has  been  established.     But  as  the  great  end  of  go-    ; 
vernment  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  inconve-  ■ 
nience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  right  uncer-  \ 
tain.     Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  publick  \ 
peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  j 
claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination,  I 
by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach 
upon  the  higher. 

**  Ha\  ing  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patronage, 
being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally  trans- 
ferred, and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  lawful  pos- 
sessors, at  least  as  certainly  as  any  other  right : — we 
have  left  the  advocates  of  the  people  no  other  plea 
than  that  of  convenience.  Let  us,  therefore,  now 
consider  what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a  ge- 
neral abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage.  What  is 
most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the 
country  should  be  supplied  with  better  ministers. 
But  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will 
make  a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose 
mankind  actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more 
likely  to  choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer 
more  by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended  with 
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the  rest  i)f  the  congregation ;  hut  he  will  have  this 
reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  im- 
puted to  his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and 
piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the 
only  judge  in  the  parish ;  and  of  his  piety  not  less 
a  judge  than  others ;  and  is  more  likely  to  enquire 
minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives  a  presenta- 
tion, than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give 
nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though 
the  parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better, 
and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with  greater  effi- 
cacy. That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always 
obtain  what  they  like,  was  never  considered  as  the 
end  of  government;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and 
standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see  for  the  simple, 
and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious.  But  that  this 
argument  supposes  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and 
resolute  to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  una- 
nimity in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions  are 
unanimous  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence 
all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice 
of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not  charge  the 
patron  with  injustice  for  presenting  a  minister,  I 
should  censure  him  as  unkind  and  injudicious.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  as  in  all  other  popular  elections 
there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony 
of  passion,  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break 
into  factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  mi- 
nister would  set  neighbbiurs  at  variance,  and  bring 
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discord  into  families.     The  minister  would  be  taught 
all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some,  and 
bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
would  call  for  holidays  and  ale,  and  break  the  heads 
of  each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the  canvass.     The  " 
time  must,  however,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the 
factions  must  prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get 
possession  of  the  church.     On  what  terms  does  he 
enter  upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?    By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that  party 
by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living?    Every 
man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the  church 
with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes,  afraid  to  en- 
counter that  neighbour  by  whose  vote  and  influence 
he  has  been  overpowered.     He  will  hate  his  neigh- 
bour for  opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for  having 
prospered  by  the  opposition  }  and  as  he  will  never  see 
him  but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.     Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron,  the 
parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they 
do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular 
contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour  him,  have  nursed 
up  in  their  bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  reasons 
of  rejection.     Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exasperated 
by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknowledged  su- 
perior.    He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  general 
evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the  whole  parish ; 
but  when  the  contest  is  between  equals,  the  defeat  has 
many  aggravations,  and  he  that  is  defeated  by  his 
next   neighbour,  is   seldom   satisfied  without   some 
revenge :    and  it   is  hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of 
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malignity  would  prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elec- 
tions should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity 
of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had 
cooled.** 
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[In  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the  agents 
for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with  having  been 
unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with  having  deserted 
to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary  reward,  attack- 
ed very  rudely  in  a  newspaper  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  ac- 
count of  a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his 
sermons.  Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent 
Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with 
some  severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud,  "  What 
bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many  lies  from 
the  chair  of  verity  ?"  The  person  arraigned,  and  his 
father  and  brother,  whd  also  had  a  share  both  of  the 
reproof  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  retaliation,  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  for  defamation  and  damages,  and  the  Court 
decided  against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr.  John- 
son was  satisfied  that  this  judgment  was  wrong,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  one  of  the  defend- 
ant's counsel,  the  following  argument  in  confutation 
of  it] 

'•  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  our 
determination  must  be   formed,  as   in  other  cases, 
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by  a  Cdiisideration  of  the  act  itself,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seeras  necessa- 
rily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to  whom 
the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted,  is  considered 
as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a  school, 
as  the  father  of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending 
not  his  own  sheep  but  those  of  his  master,  he  is  an^ 
swerablefor  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves 
by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for 
losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prev^ent,  or  for  va* 
grancy  which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and 
liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  undertakes  to 
inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must  have  the  power 
of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakening  negligence,  and 
repressing  contradiction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority 
of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment.  He  cannot, 
without  reducing  his  office  to  an  empty  name,  be  hin- 
dered from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the 
petulant,  and  correct  the  stubborn. 

^*  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the 
word  exercising  the  whole  authority  of  this  compli- 
cated character.  We  shall  find  them  not  only  en- 
couraging the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the 
wicked  by  reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from 
secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners  was 
publick  censure,  and  open  penance ;  penalties  inflicted 
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merdy  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when 
the  church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power : 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod 
of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were  ready  to 
afford  a  refiige  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

'*  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of 
puhlick  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power  was 
frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed  not  its  power 
from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise  certain,  because 
dvil  authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

**  The  hour  came  at  length,  when  after  three  hun- 
dred years  of  struggle  and  distress.  Truth  took  pos- 
session of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil  laws  lent 
their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The 
magistrate  from  that  time  co-operated  with  the 
priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were  made  efficadous  by 
secular  force.  But  the  State,  when  it  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Church,  had  no  intention  to  dimi- 
nish its  authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  cen- 
sures which  were  lawful  before,  were  lawful  still. 
But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary 
submission.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were 
at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow  Christians. 
When  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admo- 
nitions and  censures  had  no  effect,  they  were  second- 
ed by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment. 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  publick  censure 
has  been  always  considered  as  inherent  in  the  Church : 
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and  that  tliis  right  was  not  conferred  by  the  civil 
power ;  for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power  ope- 
rated against  it.  By  the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken 
away;  for  the  Christian  magistrate  interposed  his 
office,  not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply 
more  powerful  means  of  reformation ;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men  were 
proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful, 
to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading 
abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

*^  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged 
power  of  publick  censure,  grew  in  time  the  practice 
of  auricular  confession.  Those  who  dreaded  the 
blast  of  publick  reprehension,  were  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation  of 
themselves ;  and  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  by  a  kind  of  clandestine  absolution  and  invi- 
sible-penance ;  conditions  with  which  the  priest  would 
in  times  of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply, 
as  they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the  know- 
ledge of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences,  and 
enlarged  hiij  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  reconcilement. 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free. 
The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press  into  the 
retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us  by  inter- 
rogatories, or  put  himself  in  possession  of  our  secrets 
and  our  lives.  But  though  we  have  thus  controlled 
his  usurpations,  his  just;  and  original  power  remains 
unimpaired.  He  may  still  see,  though  he  may  not 
pry :  he  may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question. 
And  that  knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force 
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upon  him  it  is  still  bis  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked  neigb^ 
hour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his  company.  A 
minister  who  has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of  open 
and  scandalous  wickedness,  may  warn  his  parishioners 
to  shim  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only 
laivful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal.  He 
may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a 
parochial  visitation.  But  if  he  may  warn  each  man 
singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them  altogether? 
Of  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  there 
any  difference  whether  it  be  communicated  to  eacli 
singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What  is  known  to  all, 
must  necessarily  be  publick,  whether  it  shall  be  pub- 
lick  at  once  or  publick  by  degrees,  is  the  only  question. 
And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  publication  the  impres- 
sion is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more  effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left 
at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to 
publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner,  he  may 
often  blast  the  innocent  and  distress  the  timorous. 
He  may  be  suspicious,  and  condemn  without .  evi- 
dence :  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge  without  examina- 
tion :  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with 
too  much  harshness :  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  under 
the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this 
there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  he  to 
exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If  nothing 
is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we  must 
all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity.     The  evils  that  may 
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be  feared  from  this  practice  arise  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  institution,  but  from  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.  Power,  iti  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will 
be  sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
most  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  judge  amiss. 
A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though  he  him- 
self may  often  want  instruction.  A  minister  must 
censure  sinners,  though  his  censure  may  be  sometimes 
erroneous  by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  un« 
just  by  Want  of  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
ease,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor 
unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  private  confidence, 
no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions.  The  fact  was 
notorious  and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that 
no  proof  was  desired.  The  act  was  base  and  trea- 
cherous, the  perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the 
example  naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  how- 
ever, being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard 
what  was  publickly  known  throughout  the  parish ; 
and  on  occasion  of  a  publick  election,  warned  his 
people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes 
which  publick  elections  frequently  produce.  His 
warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed 
particularly  at  himself.  But  instead  of  producing, 
as  might  be  wished,  private  compunction  and  imme- 
diate reformation^  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resent- 
ment. He  charged  his  minister,  in  a  publick  paper, 
with  scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  mi- 
nister, thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to 
vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must 
necessarily  depend.     To  be  charged  with  a  defama- 
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tory  lie,  is  an  injury  whicjb  no  man  patiently  endures' 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting  the 
pastoral  o£Bce  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  vio- 
lation of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected 
not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical  veracity.  His 
indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  his  ho- 
nesty, and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty, 
he  dared  this  calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at  once 
exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his 
flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.  The  man 
whom  he  accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent :  or  at 
least  only  pretends;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The 
crime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportu- 
nities and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  morals,  and 
much  injury  to  publick  happiness.  To  warn  the 
.people,  therefore,  against  it,  was  not  lyanton  and  offi- 
cious, but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy 
minister  is  charged  ?  He  has  usurped  no  dominion 
over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  authority  in 
support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions.  He 
has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bashftil  and  corrigible 
idnner.  His  censure  was  directed  against  a  breach  of 
morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The 
man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  evi- 
dently and  notoriously  guiJty.  His  consciousness  of 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his  faithful 
reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed  accusations. 
Such  an  attack  made  defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  at  last  decided  that  the  means  of  defence 
were  just  and  lawful." 
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There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more  talked 
of,  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The  confused 
and  imperfect  account  which  travellers  have  given  of 
their  grandeur,  their  sciences  and  their  policy,  have 
hitherto  excited  admiration,  but  have  not  been  sufii- 
cient  to  satisfy  even  a  superficial  curiosity.  I  there- 
fore return  you  my  thanks  for  having  undertaken,  at 
so  great  an  expence,  to  convey  to  English  readers  the 
most  copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  antiquity, 
magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar  customs,  and 
excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publick. 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descriptions 
of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  comparison  which 
every  reader  naturally  makes,  between  the  ideas  which 
he  receives  from  the  relation,  and  those  which  were 
familiar  to  him  before ;  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  countries  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  that 
wbieh  the  author  displays  to  his  imagination ;  so  it 
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varies  according  to  the  likeness  or  dissimilitude  of  the 
manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or  law  un- 
heard and  unthought  of  before,  strikes  us  with  that 
surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty ;  but  a  practice 
confonnable  to  our  own  pleases  us,  because  it  flatters 
our  self-love,  by  showing  us  that  our  opinions  are  ap- 
proved by  the  general  coppifrr^npe  of  mankind.  Of 
these  two  pleasures,  the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other 
more  lasting;  the  first  aeems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  explained, 
or  defined ;  the  latter  has  its  foundation  in  good 
sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently  depends  on  the 
saipe  principles  with  mq^t  human  passions. 

An  attejntive  reader  wijl  frequently  feel  each, of 
these  agreeable  emotiqnfi  in  the  perusal  of  Du  Halde. 
He  will  find  a  calms  peaceful  satisfaction,  when  he 
rieads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise  instructions  of  the 
Chinese  sages;  he  will  find  that  virtue  is  in  eveiy 
place  the  same,  and  will  look  with  new  contempt  on 
those  wild  reasoners,  who  afiirm  that  morality  is 
merely  ideal,  and  that  the  distinctions  between  good 
and  ill  are  wholly  chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all. the  pleasure  that  novelty  can 
afford,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
government  and  constitution ;  he  will  be  amazed  to 
find  that  there  is -a  country  where  nobility  and  know- 
ledge are  the  same,  where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they 
advance  in  learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of 
virtuoms.  industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  Qf  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  of  high 
birth. 

His  6ur])rise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the  rela-. 
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-tions  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  ministers,  who, 
however  incredible  it  may  seem,  have  been  seen  more 
than  once  in  that  monarchy,  and  have  adventured  to 
admonish  the  emperors  of  any  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  or  any  errour  in  their  conduct, 
that  has  endangered  either  their  own  safety,  or  the 
happiness  of  their  people.  He  will  read  of  emperors, 
who,  when  they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner, 
have  neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obstiiate  in 
the  wrong :  but  have,  with  a  greatness  of  mind  worthy 
of  a  Chinese  monarch,  brought  their  actions  willingly 
to  the  test  of  reason,  law,  and  morality,  and  scorned 
to  exert  their  power  in  defence  of  that  which  they 
could  not  support  by  argument. 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  relations  was 
very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  had  I  not 
often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an  instance  o£ 
the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  England,  ou  an  occa- 
sion that  happened  not  quite  a  century  ago,  and 
which  I  shall  I'elate,  that  so  remarkable  an  example 
of  spirit  and  firmness  in  a  subject,  ^nd  of  conviction 
and  compliance  in  a  prince,  may  not  be  forgotten. 
And  I  hope  you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended 
to  do  honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your 
interest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  prince,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son,  ha^ 
appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy  for  the 
father  of  the  princess,  without  regard  to  the  claim  of 
a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher  title,)  to  whom, 
as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  then  in  waiting,  that  ho- 
nour properly  belonged. The  marquis  was  wholly 
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unacquainted  with  the  'affair,  till  he  heard  at  dinner 
the  duke's  health  drunk  hy  the  name  of  the  prince  he 
was  that  evening  to  represent.     This  he  took  an  op- 
portunity af):er  dinner  of  enquiring  the  reason  of,  and 
was  informed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  his  Iiighness's 
intention.     The  marquis  immediately  declared,  that 
he  thought  his  right  invaded,  and  his  honour  injured, 
which  he  could  uot  bear  without  requiring  satisfac- 
tion from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ;  nor  would  he 
longer  serve  a  prince  who  paid  no  regard  to  his  lawful 
pretensions.     The  treasurer  could  not  deny  that  the 
marquis's  claim  was  incx)ntestable,  and  by  his  permis- 
sion aequaint(;d  the  prince  with  his  resolution.     The 
piince  thereupon  sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded, 
with  a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he  pre- 
sumed to  controul  him  in  the  management  of  his  own 
family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own  son.     The 
marquis  answered,  that  he  did  not  encroach  upon  the 
prince's  right,  but  only  defended  his  own :  that  he 
thought  his  honour  concerned,  and,  as  he  was  a  young 
man,  would  not  enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his 
reputation.     The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high 
degree,  repeated  his  commands ;  but  the  marquis, 
with  a  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed   or 
shak-en,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert  his 
claim,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he  would  do 
himself  the  justice  that  was  denied  him,  and  that  not 
the  prince  himself  should  trample  on  his  character. 
He  was  then  ordwed  to  withdraw,  4nd   the  duke 
coming  to  him,  assured  him,  that  the  honour  was 
offered  him  unasked ;  that  when  he  accepted  it,  be 
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was  not  informed  of  his  lordship's  claim,  and  that  now 
he  very  willingly  resigned  it.  The  marquis  very 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's 
expressions,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a  cession  of  the 
duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than  as  his  own  acknow- 
ledged right.  The  prince,  being  informed  of  the 
whole  conversation,  and  having  upon  enquiry  found 
all  the  precedents  on  the  marquis's  side,  thought  it 
below  his  dignity  to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring 
the  marquiis  to  his  right  upon  his  own  conditions,  con- 
tinued him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might 
safely  trust  his  afikirs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
ft^sert  it. 

EUBULUS. 


REVIEW 


OF   THE 


ACCOUNT   OF    THE    CONDUCT   OF   THE 


DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH,* 


The  universal  regard,  which  is  paid  by  mankind 
to  such  accounts  of  publick  transactions  as  have  been 
written  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  them,  may  be, 
with  great  probability,  ascribed  to  that  ardent  love  of 
truth,  which  nature  has  kindled  in  the  breast  of 
man,  and  which  remains  even  where  every  other  lau- 
dable passion  is  extinguished.  We  cannot  but  read 
such  narratives  with  uncommon  curiosity,  because 
we  consider  the  writer  as  indubitably  possessed  of 
the  ability  to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do 
not  always  reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incontestable 
superiority  over  those  whose  passions  are  the  same, 
^nd  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It  is  evident  that 
those  who  write  in  their  own  defence,  discover  often 
more  impartiality,  and  less   contempt  of  evidence, 

*  From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1 742. 
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than  the  advocates  which  faction   or  interest  have 
raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  parent 
of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the  fear  of  either  in- 
famy or  oblivion,  passions  which  cannot  but  have 
some  degree  of  influence,  and  which  may  at  least 
affect  the  writer's  choice  of  facts,  though  they  may 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  advance  known  falsehoods. 
He  may  aggravate  or  extenuate  particular  circum- 
stances, though  he  preserves  the  general  transaction ; 
as  the  general  likeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting, 
though  a  blemish  is  hid  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem  of 
others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own,  and 
makes  by  consequence  his  first  apology  for  his  con- 
duct to  himself ;  and  when  he  has  once  deceived  his 
own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest  part  too  easy  a 
task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in  the  world,  without 
reluctance  or  consciousness  of  falsehood. 
'  But  ta  what  ^purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incredulity, 
and  to  make  history  of  no  use?  The  man  who 
lnows  not  the  truth  cannot,  and  he  who  knows  it 
will  not  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but  to  distrust 
every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual  negligence  of 
past  events ;  or,  what  is  still  more  disagreeable,  in 
perpetual  suspense  ? 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity  is  indeed 
produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  student  in  history.  Distrust 
quickens  his  discernment  of  different  degress  of  pro^ 
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bability,  animates  his  search  after  evidence,  and  per- 
haps heightens  his  pleasure  at  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
for  truth,  though  not  always  obvious,  is  generally 
discoverable,  nor  is  it  any  where  more  likely  to  be 
found  than  in  private  memoirs,  which  are  generally 
published  at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be 
detected  by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always  con- 
tain a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer  could 
not  have  acquired  a  certain  l^nowledge,  and  which  he 
hai^  nq  rep^son  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  Account  lately  published  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  Conduct,  by  which  those 
who  are  very  little  concerned  about  the  character 
which  it  is  principally  intended  to  preserve  or  to  re- 
trieve, may  be  entertained  and  instructed.  By  the 
perusal  of  this  account,  the  enquirer  into  human 
nature  may  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintauce  with  the 
characters  of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  <The  historian  may 
trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and  discover 
the  secret  causes  of  important  events.  And,  to  men- 
tion one  use  more,  the  polite  writer  may  learn  an 
unaffected  dignity  of  style,  and  an  artfnl  simplicity 
of  narration. 

The  method  of  cpnfirming  her  relation,  by  insert- 
ing at  length  the  letters  that  every  transaction  occa- 
sioned, has  not  only  set  the  greatest  part  of  the 
^ork  above  the  danger  of  confutation,  but  has  added 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  who  has  now  the 
satisfaction  of  forming  to  himself  the  character^  of  the 
^ctors,  and  judging  hpw  nearly  such  as  hs^ye  hitjiqrto 
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been  given  of  them  agree  with  those  which  they  now 
^ve  of  themselves. 

Even  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  made 
publick,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowledge  tlian  can 
be  expected  from  general  histories,  because  we  sec 
them  in  their  private  apartments,  in  their  careless 
hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in  wliich  they  in- 
dulged their  own  inclinations,  without  any  regard  to 
censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  is,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  King  William,  of  whom  it  may  he  col- 
lected from  various  instances  that  he  was  arbitrary, 
insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and  bnital ;  that  he  was 
at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  tyrant ;  that  he  had 
neither  in  great  things  nor  in  small  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  ;  that  he  was  capable  of  gaining  money  by 
mean  artifices,  and  that  he  only  regarded  his  promise 
when  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  it 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will  be 
offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of  the 
immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty  or  sense 
enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the  events  of  his 
reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  discover  the  reason  of  the 
frequent  oppositions  which  he  encountered,  and  of  the 
personal  affronts  which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to 
endure.  They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  suflfi- 
eient  to  do  right,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gracefulness  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how  vain 
it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great  qualities, 
while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  insolent  and  offensive; 
and  that  those  may  be  disgusted  by  little  things, 
who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with  great. 
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Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  which  he 
betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was,  fot  his 
insolence  and  brutality^  hated  by  that  people  which 
he  protected  and  enriched  iT-'bad  the  best  part  of  thes^ 
two  characters  been  united  in  one  prince,  th0  hou^e 
of  Bourbon  had  fallen. before  him.. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  readet  ebsferves  a 
shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  whi^  the 
memory  of  queen  Mary  has  been  hitherto  invested — 
the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pidu^  the  Celestial 
queen  Mary,  from  whose  presence  none  ever  with* 
drew  without  an  addition  to  his  happiness*  Wha(r 
can  be  charged  upon  this  delight  of  human  kind  ? 
Nothing  less  than  that  she  wanted  bowels^  and  wa^ 
insolent  with  her  power ;  that  she  was  tesentful,  and 
pertinacious  in  her  resentment;  that  she  descended 
to  mean  acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  w^ 
not  in  her  power;  that  she  was  desirous  of  cdn- 
trouling  where  she  had  no  authority,  and  backward 
to  forgive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injury  to  conw 
plain  of. 

This  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those  that 
have  beeti  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated  princess, 
that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till  he  considers 
the  inconsistencies  in  human  conduct,  remembers 
that  no  virtue  is  without  its  weakness,  and  considerish 
that  queen  Mary's  character  has  hitherto  had  thi» 
great  advantage,  that  it  has  only  been  compared  with 
those  of  kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  iu  this 
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account  were  written  by  queen  Anne,  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will  be  equally  use- 
ful for  the  confutation  of  those  who  have  exalted  or 
depressed  her  character.  They  are  written  with 
great  purity  and  correctness,  without  any  forced  ex- 
pressions, affected  phrases,  or  unnatural  sentiments^ 
and  show  uncommon  clearness  of  understanding,  ten-» 
derness  of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but 
discover  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorous,  anxi- 
ous, and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to  burst 
into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on  the  affection 
of  others,  and  a  weak  desire  of  moving  compassion. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  insolent  or  overbearing,  but 
then  there  is  nothing  great,  or  firm,  or  regal ;  no- 
thing that  enforces  obedience  and  respect,  or  which 
does  not  rather  invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She 
seems  bom  for  friendship,  not  for  government ;  and 
to  be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example. 

That  this  character  is  just,  appears  from  the  oc- 
currences in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  princi- 
ples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew  not 
how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she  was  sub- 
servient against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannizing  over  her,  which  was, 
made  by  turns  against  each  party,  proves  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be  governed ; 
and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  letters  here 
published  were  selected  with  some  regard  to  respect 
and  ceremony,  it  appears  plainly  enough  from  them 
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that  she  was  what  she  has  been  represented,  little 
more  than  the  slave  of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  import- 
ance, are  less  accurately  delineated ;  the  picture  of 
Harley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all  the  deformi- 
ties are  heightened,  and  the  beauties,  for  beauties  of 
mind  he  certainly  had*  are  entirely  omitted. 
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The  first  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader  is  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author's  va- 
nity. He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world,  that 
here  are  some  new  treasures  of  literature  spread  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  that  something  is  discovered,  which  to 
this  happy  day  had  been  concealed  in  darkness ;  that 
by  his  diligence  time  has  been  robbed  of  some  valua- 
ble monument  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devour- 
ing ;  and  that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are 
now  restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised,  when 
he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blackwell  has  neither  dig- 
ged in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished  city,  nor  found  out 
the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ;  nor  had  a  single  book 
in  his  hands,  that  has  not  been  in  the  possession  of 

*  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  41.     1756. 
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every  man  that  was  inclined  to  read  it,  for  years  and 
ages ;  and  that  his  book  relates  to  a  people  who*  above 
all  others  have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious, 
and  amusements  to  the  idle;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not  been 
examined  and  explained  a  thousand  times,  and  whose 
dress,  and  food,  and  household  stuff,  it  has  been  the 
pride  of  learning  to  understand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
vicious  diffidence  or  affected  humility,  who  should 
have  forbom  to  promise  many  novelties,  when  he  per- 
ceived such  multitudes  of  writers  possessed  of  the 
same  materials,  and  intent  upon  the  same  purpose. 
Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well  the  opinion  of  Horace, 
concerning  those  that  open  their  undertakings  with 
magnificent  promises ;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dic- 
tates of  Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who  direct 
that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  cannot  perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has  no- 
thing new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  our  author,  have  made  his  performance  an  use- 
less addition  to  the  burden  of  literature.  New  works 
may  be  constructed  with  old  materials,  the  disposition 
of  the  parts  may  shew  contrivance,  the  ornaments  in- 
terspersed may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men  of 
proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the  same 
subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  former ;  for  the  same  ideas 
may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly  or  more  delight- 
fully by  one  than  by  another,  or  with  attractions  that 
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may  lure  minds  of  a  different  form.  No  writer  pleases 
all,  and  every  writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to  de- 
corate is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors,  who  mention 
the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce  them  to  common- 
places, ought  not  to  boast  himself  as  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  the  studious  world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of  Horace 
in  his  vile  potahis  modicis  Sabinum — he  opens  his 
book  with  telling  us,  that  the  *'  Roman  republic, 
after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no  more  at  bleed-^ 
ing  Rome.  The  regal  power  of  her  consuls,  the 
authority  of  her  senate,  and  the  majesty  of  her  peo* 
pie,  were  now  trampled  under  foot ;  these  [for  those] 
divine  laws  and  hallowed  customs,  that  had  been  the 
essence  of  her  constitution  —  were  set  at  nought, 
and  her  best  friends  were  lying  exposed  in  their 
blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those  who 
suffered ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  school 
boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the  com*- 
monwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew  great  only  by  the 
misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Romans,  like 
others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich  grew  corrupt,  and, 
in  their  corruption,  sold  the  lives  and  freedoms  of 
themselves,  and  of  one  another. 

*^  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put  to 
the  highest  trial :  he  had  been  married  to  Clodia ; 
but  whether  the  family  did  not  jdease  him,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  lady's  behaviour 

Q  2 
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during  his  absence,  he  soon  entertained  thoughts  of 
a  separation.  This  raised  a  good  deal  oftalk^  and 
the  women  of  the  Clodian  family  inveighed  bitterly 
against  Brutus — but  he  married  Portia,  who  was 
worthy  of  such  a  father  as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  hus- 
band as  M.  Brutus.  She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an 
exalted  passion^  and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and 
give  it  a  sanction ;  she  did  not  only  love  but  adored 
her  husband ;  his  worth,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  heroic  quality,  made  her  gaze  on  him  like  a 
god,  while  the  endearing^  returns  of  esteem  and  ten- 
derness she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her  pride,  her 
every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved  Brutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this  rap- 
turous preparation  he  hears  the  whole  story  of  Por- 
tia in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she  breathed  out 
her  last,  a  little  before  the  bloody  proscription^  and 
"  Brutus  complained  heavily  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
as  not  having  paid  due  attention  to  his  Lady  in  the 
declining  state  of  her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  terms.  His  sena- 
tors and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  In 
this  review  of  Brutus's  army,  who  was  under  the 
command  of  gallant  men,  not  braver  officers  than 
true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  **  that  Sextus  the  Questor 
was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at  War,  and  Commis- 
sary General,  and  that  the  sacred  discipline  of 
the  Romans  required  the  closest  connexion,  like 
that  of  father  and  son,  to  subsist  between  the  Gene- 
ral of  an  army  and  his  Questor.  Cicero  was  General 
of  the  Cavalry,  and  the  next  general  officer  was 
Flavins,  Master  of  the  Artillery,   the  elder  Len- 
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tulus  was  Admiral^  and  the  younger  rode  in  the 
Band  of  Volunteers ;  under  these  the  tribunes,  with 
many  others  too  tedious  to  name.'"  Lentulus,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  subordinate  officer;  for  we  are  in- 
formed afterwards,  that  the  Romans  had  made  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  Lord  High  Adviiral  in  all  tlie  seas 
of  their  dominions. 

Among  other  affi^ctations  of  this  writer  is  a  furi- 
ous and  uHneeessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather  for  one 
form  of  government  as  preferable  to  another.     This 
indeed  might  be  suffered,  because  political  institution 
is  a  subject  in  which  men  have  always  differed,  and 
if  they  continue  to  obey  their  lawful  governours,  and 
attempt  not  to  make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their 
favourite  schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without 
any  just  reproach  from  one  another.     But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing?  who 
in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caesar,  and  declares  his  resolution  to  speak 
plain  ?    Yet  let  not  just  sentiments  be  overlooked : 
he  has  justly  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind will  be  naturally  prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for 
all  feel  the  benefits  of  private  friendship ;  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-constituted  govern- 
ment *. 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  distance  between  the  first  account 
of  this  book  and  its  continuation.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  work  not  being  forced  upon  our  attention  by 

•  The  first  part  of  this  Review  closed  here.  What  follows 
did  not  appear  until  seven  months  after.  To  which  delay  the 
writer  alludes  with  provoking  severity.     C. 
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much  publick  applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes 
neglected,  and  sometimes  forgotten;  nor  would  it, 
perhaps,  have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  deser- 
tion of  any  subject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style ;  not  the  veracity,  but  the  ad- 
dress of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  any  present 
reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writings  that  have 
been  long  known,  can  owe  its  value  oujy.  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  delivered,  and  the  reflections 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Dr.  Blackwell,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be 
much  affected  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that 
he  can  affect  others.  Enthusiasm  is  indeed  suffici- 
ently contagious ;  but  I  never  found  any  of  his  read- 
ers much  enamoured  of  the  glmnous  Pompey^  the 
patriot  approv'dy  or  much  incensed  against  the  law- 
less Cmsar^  whom  this  author  probably  stabs  every 
day  and  night  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his  fury 
for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius.  We  liave 
all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  long  since  settled  our 
opinions :  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty  and  declama- 
tions against  the  violators  of  the  republican  constitu- 
tion, only  stand  now  in  the  reader's  way,  who  wishes 
to  proceed  in  the  narrative  without  the  interruption 
of  epithets  ajud  exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  for- 
bear laughter  at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows, 
so  busy  in  a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  a  people  who  while  they 
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were  poor  robbed  mankind,  a^ud  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  robberies 
our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick  sense,  except 
when  they  are  committed  by  Caesar's  party,  for  every 
act  is  sanctified  by  the  name  of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were  less 
generally  acknowledged,  one  might  sometimes  sus- 
pect that  he  had  too  frequently  consulted  the  French 
writers.  He  tells  us  that  Archelaus  the  Rhodian 
made  a  speech  to^Cassius,  and  in  so  saying  dropt 
some  tears,  and  that  Cassius  after  the  reduction  of 
Rhodes  was  covered  with  glory. — Deiotarus  was  a 
keen  and  happy  spirit — The  ingrate  Castor  kept  his 
court. 

His  great  delight  is  to  shew  his  universal  acquaint* 
ance  with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that  every  other 
polite  writer  has  ^voided  and  despised.  When  Pom- 
pey  conquered  the  pirates,  he  destroyed  fifteen  hun- 
dred ships  of  the  line. — The  Xantbian  parapets  were 
tore  down. — Brutus,  suspecting  that  his  troops  were 
plundering,  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to 
their  colours. — Most  people  understood  the  act  of 
attainder  passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unlikely  in-  their  appearance.  —  The 
Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  another.— Sal- 
vidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men  over  in  boats  of 
leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for  equipping  a  sufficient 
number  of  that  sort  of  small  craft. — Pompey  had 
light  agile  frigates,  and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the 
current  and  caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — A 
sharp  out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — Brutus  broke  LipelU 
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in  the  sight  of  the  army.  Mark  Antony  garbled  the 
senate.  He  was  a  brave  man,  well  qualified  for  a 
commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses  words 
with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other  mouth  and 
pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity  and  levity !  The 
Rhodians  gave  up  the  contest,  and  in  poor  plight  fled 
back  to  Rhodes. — Boys  and  girls  were  easily  kidnap- 
ped.— Deiotanis  was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — 
Deiotarus  destroyed  his  ungracious  progeny. — The 
r^ularity  of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous  do- 
ings.— He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that  no  side 
of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — Brutus  found  his 
mistress  a  coquettish  creature. 

He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dexterity,  mixes 
the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together  ;  tfte  violation 
of  faiths  SiVy  says  Cassius,  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Rhodians  by  reiterated  acts  of  perfidy. — The  iron 
grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under  it  to  death,  and 
catched  the  rest  as  in  a  trap. — When  the  Xanthians 
heard  the  military  shout,  and  saw  the  flame  mount, 
they  concluded  there  would  be  no  mercy.  It  was 
now  about  sun-set,  and  they  had  been  at  hot  work 
since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge. — One  was 
a  heart-friend  to  the  republic. — A  deed  was  expeded. 
— The  Numidians  begun  to  reel,  and  were  in  hazard 
of  falling  into  confusion. — The  tutor  embraced  his 
pupil  close  in  his  arms. — Four  hundred  women  were 
taxed  who  have  no  doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best 
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Roman  citizens. — Men  not  born  to  action  are  incon* 
sequential  in  government. — CoUectitious  troops. — 
The  foot  by  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break 
in  the  Phasaliac  field. — He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken  oppo- 
site sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical  kind. 
The  glorious  news — eager  hopes  and  dismal  fears 
— bleeding  Rome— divine  laws  and  hallowed  cus- 
toms— merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 

Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished  with  a 
sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the  noise  is  past, 
the  meaning  does  not  long  remain.  When  Brutus 
set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat;  instead  of  heavy  drag- 
ging and  slow  toil,  they  set  about  it  with  huzzas  and 
racing,  as  if  they  had  been  striving  at  the  Olympick 
games.  They  hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge 
trees  and  stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  them  into 
the  water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continue 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed  in 
a  few  days.  Brutus's  soldiers  fell  to  the  gate  with 
resistless  fiiry,  it  gave  way  at  last  with  hideous  crash. 
— This  great  and  good  man,  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  glorious  fell 
in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  may  his  memory  be  ever  dear 
to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  learning,  and  humanity ! — 
This  promise  ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory. — 
The  queen  of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  in- 
vader.— Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and 
was  ravaged  by  her  unnatural  ofi^spring :  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and  worst — 
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Little  islands  coyer  the  harbour  of  Brindisi,  and  form 
the  narrow  outlet  from  the  numerous  creeks  that 
compose  its  capacious  port. — At  the  appearance  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shout  of  joy  rent  the  heavens 
from  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered  by 
every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of  eloquence. 
But  having  thus  freely  mentioned  our  Author's 
&ults,  it  remains  that  we  acknowledge  his  merit; 
and  confess  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
letters,  that  it  is  frill  of  events  displayed  with  accu- 
racy, and  related  with  vivacity ;  and  though  it  is  suf- 
ficiently defective  to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  Author, 
it  is  sufficiently  entertaining  to  invite  readers. 
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FOUR  LETTERS  from  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON 

TO  DR;  BENTLEY, 

CONTAINING 
SOME  ARGUMENTS  IN  PROOF  OF  A  DEITY.* 


It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on  such 
a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know  not  whe- 
ther these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfactory  :  for  they 
are  answers  to  enquiries  not  published ;  and  therefore 
though  they  contain  many  positions  of  great  import- 
ance, are  in  some  parts,  imperfect  and  obscure,  by 
their  reference  to  Dr.  Bentley's  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is  due 
to  nothing  hut  industry  and  patient  thxmght ;  and 
indeed  long  consideration  is  so  necessary  in  such 
abstruse  enquiries,  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
publish  the  productions  of  great  men,  which  are 
not  known  to  have  been  designed  for  the  press,  and 
of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  much  patience 
and  thought  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
principal  question  of  these  Letters  gives  occasion 
to  observe  how  even  the  mind  of  Newton  gains 
ground  gradually  upon  darkness. 

*  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  1.1756,  p.  89. 
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"As  to  your  first  query/*  says  he,  "  it  seems  to 
me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets,  and  all 
the   matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly  scattered 
throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every  particle  had  an 
innate  gravity^  towards  all  the  rest,  and  the  whole 
space  throughout  which  this  matter  was  scattered  was 
but  finite ;  the  matter  on  the  outside  of  this  space 
would  by  its  gravity  tend  toiyards  all  the  matter  on 
the  inside,  and  by  consequence  fall  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  whole  space,  and  there  compose  one 
great  spherical  mass.      But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could  never 
convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it  would  convene 
into  one  mass,   and   some   into   another,   so  as    to 
make  an  infinite  number  of  great  masses,  scattered 
at  great  distances  from  one  to  another  throughout 
all  that  infinite  space.    And  thus  might  the  sun  and 
fixed    stars    be  formed,  supposing  the  matter  were 
of  a   lucid  nature.     But   how    the    matter   should 
divide  itself  into    two  sorts,    and    that   part    of  it 
which  is  fit  to  compose  a  shining  body,  should  fall 
down  into  one  mass  and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest 
which    is    fit    to    compose   an  opaque  body,  should 
coalesce,  not  into  one  great  body  like  the  shining 
matter,  but  into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at 
first  were  an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,   or  the 
planets  lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they  con- 
tinue opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into  opaque  ones 
whilst  he  remains  unchanged,   I  do  not  think  more 
explicable  by  mere  natural  causes,  but  am  forced  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and  contrivance  of  a  volun- 
tary agent.'* 
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The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed  through 
infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with  such  difficulties, 
as  makes  it  almost  a  contradictory  supposition,  or  a 
supposition  destructive  of  itself. 

Matter  evenly  disposed  through  infinite  space,  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it  infers 
a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been  from  eternity 
evenly  spread  through  infinite  space;  or  it  had 
been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and  afterwards  been 
diffused.  Whatever  state  was  first,  must  have  been 
from  eteiTiity,  and  what  had  been  from  eteniity  could 
not  be  changed,  but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it 
had  never  acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  diffused  was  a  moment  without  coalition,  it 
could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power.  If 
matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could  never  be 
evenly  diffused  through  infinite  space.  Matter  being 
supposed  eternal,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
could  be  diffused  before  its  conglobation,  or  conglo- 
bated before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  under- 
stood :  for  he  says,  in  his  second  Letter,  "  The  reason 
why  matter  evenly  scattered  through  a  finite  space 
would  convene  in  the  midst,  you  conceive  the  same 
with  me;  but  that  there  should  be  a  central  par- 
ticle, so  accurately  placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be 
always  equally  attracted  on  all  sides,  and  thereby 
continue  without  motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition 
fully  as  hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand 
upright  upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  particle 
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be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical  centre 
of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass,  the  particle 
will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all  sides.  And  much 
harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the  particles  in  an  infinite 
space  should  be  so  accurately  poised  one  among  ano- 
ther, as  to  stand  still  in  a  perfect  equilibrium.  For 
I  reckon  this  as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only 
but  an  infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accurately  poised 
upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possible,  at  least 
by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were  once  to  be  placed, 
I  agree  with  you  that  they  would  continue  in  that 
posture,  without  motion  for  ever,  unless  put  into  new 
motion  by  the  same  power.  When  therefore  I  said, 
that  matter  evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would 
convene  by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accurate 
poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  that  by  matter  evenly  spread 
through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not  evenly 
spread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will  convene  as 
soon  as  it  exists  And,  in  my  opinion,  this  puzzling 
question  about  matter  is  only  how  that  could  be  that 
never  could  have  been,  or  what  a  man  thinks  on 
when  he  thinks  of  nothing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or  of  late 
production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be  no  regular 
system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary  and  meaning 
^ent.  This  the  great  Newton  always  asserted,  and 
this  he  asserts  in  the  third  letter :  but  proves  in  ano- 
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ther  manner,  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  happy  and 
conclusive. 

*^  The  hypothesis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter  evenly 
spread  through  the  heavens  being  inconsistent  with 
my  system,  I  had  considered  it  very  little  before  your 
letter  put  me  upon  it,  and  therefore  trouble  you  with 
a  line  or  two  more  about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late 
for  your  use. 

"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal  ro- 
tations of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impress  them. 
And  though  gravity  might  give  the  planets  a  motion 
of  descent  towards  the  sun,  either  directly,  or  with 
some  little  obliquity,  yet  the  transverse  motions  by 
which  they  revolve  in  their  several  orbs,  required  the 
divine  arm  to  impress  them  according  to  the  tan- 
gents of  their  orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  matter's  being  at  first  evenly  spread 
through  the  heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  su- 
pernatural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore  it 
infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravity  it  is 
impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them,  and  be- 
come evenly  spread  throughout  all  the  heavens,  with- 
out a  supernatural  power ;  and  certainly  that  which 
can  never  be  hereafter  without  a  supernatural  power, 
could  never  be  heretofore  without  the  same  power." 
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JOURNAL  OF  EIGHT  DAYS  JOURNEY, 

From  Portsmouth  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  through  South- 
ampton, Wiltshire,  &c.  with  Miscellaneous  Thoughts,  moral 
and  religious;  in  Sixty-four  Letters:  addressed  to  Two 
Ladies  of  the  Partie.  To  which  is  added,  An  Essay 
on  Tea,  considered  as  pernicious  to  Health,  obstructing  In- 
dustry, and  impoverishing  the  Nation :  with  an  Account  of  its 
Growth,  and  great  Consumptfon  in  these  Kingdoms ;  with 
several  Political  Reflections  ;  and  Thoughts  on  Publick  Love : 
in  Thirty-two  Letters  to  Two  Ladies. 

BY  MR.  H»»»**. 


Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we  gave 
them  a  short  account  of  this  bookf ,  with  a  letter  ex- 
tracted  from  it,  in  November  1756.     The  author 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  IL  No.  xiii.  1757. 

t  The  short  account  is  in  these  words.  "  This  hook  is  gene- 
rally known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Hanway,  a  man  who  has 
formerly  travelled  to  a  greater  distance,  and  whose  travels  have 
been  for  several  years  in  the  hands  of  the  publick.  The  author 
has  not  printed  it  for  sale,  but  distributes  it  among  his  acquaint- 
ance. It  may  be  wondered  how  a  large  quarto  should  arise 
from  a  ramble  of  eight  days.  The  account  of  what  he  has  seen 
fills  but  a  small  part.  We  are  told  much  that  might  have  been 
as  well  told  without  the  journey.  Digression  starts  from  digres- 
sion, and  one  subject  follows  another  with  or  without  connexion. 
It  is  said  that  those  letters  were  not  written  to  be  printed;  they 
were  printed,  perhaps,  only  because  they  had  been  written.  Of 
such  a  book  it  imports  little  which  part  is  first  read,  or  first 
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then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear  his  work  till  a 
second  edition  should  appear:  this  prohibition  was 
rather  too  magisterial ;  for  an  author  is  no  longer  the 
sole  master  of  a  book  which  he  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  yet  he  has  been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no 
desire  to  oflTend  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  es- 
timated by  his  booky  he  is  a  tnan  whose  failings  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall  find 
in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish  indeed, 
that  among  other  corrections  he  had  submitted  his 
pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  grammarian,  that  the 
elegancies  of  one  line  might  not  have  been  dis- 
graced by  the  improprieties  of  another ;  but  with 
us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree  of  merit  which  overba- 
lances much  greater  errours  than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one  of 
the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  the  consumption  of  Tea  is  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  our,  country.  We  shall  now  endea^ 
vour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all  his  observa- 
tions on  this  modem  luxury  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
candid,  not  to  make  a  previous  declaration,  that  he 
is  to  expect  little  justice  from  the  author  of  this  exn 


examined.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  present  month,  we 
have  selected  letters  from  a  long  and  vehement  invective  against 
tea.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter  exhibit  some  of  his  descriptions, 
for  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  relation  less  curious  or  useful, 
for  being  confined  to  our  own  country."  C.  . 
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tract,  a  hartleiieil  ami  shameless  Tea-diiiiker,  who 
has  for  twenty  years  diluted  his  meals  with  only  the 
infusion  of  this  fascinating  plant,  whose  kettle  has 
/  scarcely  time  to  cool,  who  with  Tea  amuses  the  even- 
I  ing,  with  Tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  Tea 
welcomes  the  morning. 

He    begins   by  refuting   a  popular    notion,  that 
_     Bohea  and  Green  Tea  are  leaves  of  the  same  shrub, 
gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year.     He  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  produced  by  different  shrubs. 
The  leaves  of  Tea  are  gathered  in  dry  weather  ;  then 
dried  and  curled  over  the  fire  in  copper  pans.     The 
Chinese   use   little  Green  Tea,  imagining  that   it 
I  hinders  digestion  and  excites  fevers.     How  it  should 
have  either  effect  is  not  easily  discovered  ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail 
eoncerning  our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  regard 
I  these  opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  wliich  experi- 
ence does  not  confirm. 
I        When    the  Chinese   drink    Tea,  they    infuse    it 
I  dightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile  parts ; 
[  but    though   this  seems  to  require  great  quantities 
I  at    a    time,    yet    the  author  believes,  perhaps  only 
[  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  believe  it,  that  the 
[  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than  all  the  iuhabi- 
L  tants  of  that  extensive  empire.     The  Chinese  drink 
;  it  sometimes  with  acids,  seldom  with  sugar ;  and  this 
practice  our  author,  who  has  no  intention  to  jiud  any 
I  thing  right  at  home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 
The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Tea-drink- 
'  ing  is  truly  curious.     Tea  was  first  imported  ftom 
Holland  by  tlie  carls  of  Arlington  and  Ossory,  in 
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1666;  from  their  ladies  the  women  of  quality  learned 
its  use.  Its  price  was  then  three  pounds  a  pounds 
and  continued  the  same  to  1707*  In  1716,  we 
began  to  use  Green  Tea,  and  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing it  descended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  people. 
In  1720,  the  French  began  to  send  it  hither  by  a 
dandestine  commerce.  From  1717  to  1726,  we 
imported  annually  seven  hundred  thousand  poundift. 
From  1732  to  174i2,  a  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  Lioii- 
don  ;  in  some  years  afterwards  three  millions ;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thousand 
tons,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  that  which  is 
surreptitiously  introduced,  which  p^haps  is  nearly  as 
much.  Such  quantities  are  indeed  su£Bicient  to  alarm 
as ;  it  is  at  least  worth  enquiry  to  know  what  are 
the  qualities  of  such  a  plant,  and  what  the  coniEte^ 
quences  of  such  a  trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischief  of 
Tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every  mia* 
chief  that  he  can  find*  He  begins,  however,  by  quet^ 
tioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  denies  that  the 
crews  of  the  Chinese  ships  are  preserved  in  their 
voyage  homewards  from  the  scurvy  by  Tea.  About 
this  report  I  have  made  some  enquiry,  and  though  I 
cannot  find  that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from 
scorbutick  maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them  less 
than  other  mariners  in  any  course  of  equal  length; 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  Tea,  not  as  possessing  any  medi-^ ' 
cinal  Qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  to  drink  more 
water,  to  dilute  their  salt  food  more  copiously,  and 
p^aps  to  forbear  punch,  or  other  strong  liquors. 

R  2 
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He  then  proceeds  in  th6  pathetick  strain,  to  tell 
tter  ladies  how,  by  drinking  Tea,  they  injure  their 
health,  and,  what  is  yet  more  dear,  their  beauty. 

"  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  numerous  com- 
pla,ints  which  prevail  ?  How  many  sweet  creatures 
of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digestion,  low 
spirits 9  lassitudes 9  melancholy 9  and  twenty  disor- 
ders, wjiich  in  spite  of  the  faculty  have  yet  no  names, 
except  the  general  one  of  nervous  complaints  ?  Let 
them  change  their  diet,  and  among  other  articles, 
leave  off  drinking  Tea,  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
greatest  part  of  them  will  be  restored  to  health.*' 

"  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  Tea  so  Jiot  as  we  do, 
and  yet  thay  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot  be  as- 
cribed entirely  to  sugar^  for  they  use  very  little,  as 
already  observed :  but  we  all  know  that  hot  or  cold 
things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy  them  also.  If 
we  drank  less  Tea,  and  used  gentle  acids  for  the 
gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour  oranges,  though 
we  had  a  less  number  of  French  dentists,  I  fancy 
this  essential  part  of  beauty  would  be  much  better 
preserved. 

**  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  sip 
Tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  remarkable 
for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid,  and  many  are 
troubled  with  certain  feminine  disorders  arising  from 
a  relaxed  habit.  The  Portuguese .  ladies,  on  th^ 
other  hand,  entertain  with  sweetmeats,  and  yet 
they  have  very  good  teeth  :  but  their  food  in  general 
is  more  of  a  farinaceous  and  vegetable  kind  than  ours. 
They  also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot. 
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and  never  taste  any  fermented  liquors;  for  these 
reasons  the  use  of  stiff ar  does  hot  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them." 

"  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and  come- 
liness, and  women  their  beauty.  I  "am  not  youngs 
but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much  beauty  in 
this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very  chambermaids 
have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  hy  sipping  Tea, 
Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions  Sit  cards  are 
not  so  great  enemies  to  female  charms.  What 
Shakespeare  ascribes  to  the  concealment  of  love,  is  in 
this  age  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
Tear 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an  acr 
count  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  with  Tea,  on  which, 
however,  be  does  not  much  insist. 

Of  these  dreadful  effects,  some  are  perhaps  ima- 
ginary, and  some  may  have  another  cause.  That 
there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of  females, 
than  in  those  who  entered  the  world  with  us,  all  of 
us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom  beauty  has  ceiased 
to  smile;  but  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  made 
the  same  complaint  before  us ;  and  our  posterity  will 
still  find  beauties  irresistibly  powerful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous,  tre- 
mors, fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the  maladies 
which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I  believe,  true, 
however  deplorable.  But  this  new  race  of  evils  will 
not  be  expelled  by  the  prohibition  of  Tea.  Thia 
general  languor  is  the  effect  of  general  luxury,  of 
general  idleness.     If  it  be  most  to  be  found  amrag 
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Tea-drtnlcers,  the  reason  is,  that  Tea  is  one  of  the 
stated  amusements  of  the  idle  and  luxurious.  The 
whole  mode  of  life  is  changed;  every  kind  of  volun- 
tary labour,  every  exercise  that  strengthened  the 
nerves  and  hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into 
disu3e.  The  inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in 
|)opulou8  cities,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires 
much  motion  ;  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he 
wants ;  and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  from 
one  street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like' the  hunters  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation ;  and  they 
that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at  cards,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the  table,  are 
taught  to  impute  to  Tea  all  the  diseases  which  a 
life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may  chance  to  bring 
upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use  it 
most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it  neither 
exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the  palate,  it 
is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely  nominal,  a 
pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for  interrupting 
business,  or  diversifying  idleness.  They  who  drink 
one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty,  are  equally  punctual 
in  preparing  or  partaking  it ;  and  indeed  there  are 
few  but  discover  by  their  indiflFerence  about  it,  that 
they  are  brought  together  not  by  the  Tea,  but  the 
Tea-table.  Three  cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so 
slightly  impregnated,  that  perhaps  they  might  be 
tinged  with  the  Athenian  cicuta^  and  produce  iess 
<^j|Feots  than  these  Letters  charge  upon  Tea. 
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Our  author  proceeds  to  shew  yet  other  bad  quali- 
ties of  this  hated  leaf. 

"  Green  Tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infusion, 
is  an  emetick ;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as  such 
in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  performs  this 
operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk  by  many  with- 
out such  an  effect.  The  infusion  also,  when  it  is  made 
strong,  and  stands  long  to  draw  the  grosser  particles, 
will  convulse  the  bowels ;  even  in  the  manner  com- 
monly used,  it  has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions, 
as  I  have  already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  eoo^ 
perience. 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  reserve ; 
but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  Tea,  if  their  digestion 
is  weak,  and  they  find  themselves  disordered,  they 
generally  ascribe  it  to  any  cause  except  the  true  one. 
I  am  aware  that  the  effect  just  mentioned  is  imputed 
to  the  hot  water ;  let  it  be  so,  and  my  argument  is 
still  good :  but  who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  paf^tly 
owing  to  particular  kinds  of  Tea  ?  perhaps  such  as 
partake  of  coppera^^  which  there  is  cause  to  appre- 
hend is  sometimes  the  case :  if  vfe  judge  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  togethet  witli 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  Tea,  either  Green  or 
JSo/iea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the  blade  of  a  khife^ 
though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the  same  manner  as 
vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  corrosive  quality  in 
it,  very  different  from  that  of  fruit  which  stains  th^ 
knife." 

He  afterwards  quotes  PauUi  to  prove  that  Tea  is  a 
des^iccative^  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  thefoTr 
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tieth  year.  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the  limits  of 
permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that  all  the  enemies 
.  of  Tea  cannot  be  in  the  right.  If  Tea  be  desiccative, 
according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot  weaken  the  fibres,  as 
our  author  imagines ;  if  it  be  emetickf  it  must  con- 
stringe  the  stomach,  rather  than  relax  it. 

The  formidable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it  has 
in  common  with  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  oak 
•and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the  copperas  which 
48  given  to  the  Tea,  is  really  in  the  knife.  Ink  may 
be  made  of  any  ferrugineous  matter  and  astringent 
vegetable,  as  it  is  generally  made  of  galls  and 
copperas. 

From  Tea  the  writer  digresses  to  spirituous  liquors, 
about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy  with  the 
.!*  Literary  Magazine;''  we  shall  therefore  insert  al- 
most his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it  one  testimony, 
that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  every  side  from  this 
compendious  mode  of  drunkenness,  are  enormous  and 
insupportable  ;  equally  to  be  found  among  the  great 
and  the  mean  ;  filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  dis- 
traction ;  harder  to  be  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mention- 
ed; and  overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

-  **  Though  Tea  and  Gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's  other 
dominions,  yet  you  may  be  well  assured,  that  the  Go- 
vernours  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  will  exert  their 
utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the  children 
under  their  care  from  being  poisoned,  or  enervated  by 
one  or  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of 
workhouses :  it  is  well  known,  to  the  sh^me  of  those 
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who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has 
heen  too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates ;.  and 
the  debauched  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it. 

"  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies : 
if  law«  are  rigidly  executed  against  murderers  in  the 
highway,  those  who  provide  a  draught  of  gin,  which 
we  see  is  murdercms^  ought  not  to  be  countenanced. 
I  am  now  informed,  that  in  certain  hospitals,  where 
the  number  of  the  sick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14 
years. 

From  1704  to  1718,  they  increased  to  8189 ; 

From  1718  to  1734,  still  augmented  to  12,710; 

And  from  1734  to  1749,  multiplied  to  38,147. 

"  What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit !  nor 
must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence  was  given 
before  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  near  eight 
millions  of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  at  the  standard 
it  is  commonly  reduced  to  for  drinking,  was  actually 
consumed  annually  in  dradis !  the  shocking  difference 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sich^  and  we  may  presume  of 
the  dead  also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gin : 
and  the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  What  is  to  be  done  under 
these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall  we  still  coun- 
tenance the  distillery 9  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue; 
out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who  will  suffer  by  its 
being  abolished;  for  fear  of  the  madness  "of  the 
people ;  or  that  foreigners  will  run  it  in  upon  us  ? 
There  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  that  we  now  suffer, 
except  the  making  the  same  consumption,  and  paying 
for  it  to  foreigners  in  niOTiey,  which  I  hope  never  will 
be  the  case. 
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^'  As  to  the  revenue^  it  certainly  may  be  replaced 
1>y  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  upon  the 
bread  ice  eaJt^  or  in  other  wcKrds,  uptm  the /aiu/,  which 
is  the  great  source  of  supply  to  the  publick  and  to  tn- 
dividuals.  Nor  can  I  peisuade  myself  but  that  the 
people  may  be  weaned  ficom  the  habit  of  poisoning 
themselyes.  The  difficulty  of  sntuggting  a  bulky 
liquid^  joined  to  the  severity  whidi  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised towards  smugglers,  whose  illegal  commerce  is 
•of  so  infernal  a  nature,  must  in  time  produce  the 
effi^t  desired.  Spirituous  liquors  being  abolished, 
instead  of  having  the  inost  undisciplined  and  aban- 
doned poor,  we  might  soon  boast  a  race  of  men,  tem- 
perate, religious,  and  industrious  even  to  a  proverb. 
We  should  soon  see  the  ponderous  burden  of  the 
poor^s  rate  decrease,  and  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools,  workhouses,  and  hos- 
pitals, might  then  be  sufficient  to  clear  our  streets  of 
distress  and  misery,  which  never  will  be  the  case 
whilst  the  love  of  poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of 
ruin  is  sold  in  above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city 
of  London,  two  thousand  two  hundred  in  West- 
minster, and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

**  But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid  fire,  I 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  only 
in  quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  King's  seal,  with 
a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  without  being  mixed 
with  a  strong  emetick. 

"  Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  in- 
temperance, and  this  excludes  others  who  are  such 
by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who  cannot  by 
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any  means  support  themselves.  Hence  it  appear^; 
that  the  introducing  new  hnbits,  of  life  is  the  most 
substantial  charity ;  an4  that  the  regulation  of  chan 
rity-schools,  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  not  the  aug« 
mentation  of  their  number,  can  make  them  answer 
the  wise  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted. 

^^  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  of  the 
publick.  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  relieved,  at 
a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expence  ;  the  idle  be  com- 
pelled to  work  or  starve ;  and  the  mad  be  sent  to 
Bedlam,  We  should  not  see  human  nature  disgraced 
by  the  aged,  the  maimed,  the  sickly,  and  young  chil- 
dren begging  their  bread ;  nor  would  compassion  be 
abused  by  those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to 
catch  the  unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common 
sense  and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws. 

"  To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets^  seem$ 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  had  habits  within 
doors,  .where  greater  numbers  perish.  We  see  in 
many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  effects  of  example. 
The  careless  spending  of  time  among  servants,  who 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  infants,  is  often  fatal ;  the 
nurse  frequently  destroys  the  child !  the  poor  infant 
being  left  neglected,  expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her 
Tea !  This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudice,  or 
Jest ;  but  I  am  s^ssured,  from  the  most  induhitable 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of  thii^ 
kind  have  really  happened  among  those  whose  duty 
does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of  habits." 

*Mt  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of  thq 
phildren  of  ih^  publick  oiten  forget  themselves,  and 
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become  impatient  when  infants  cry :  the  next  step  to 
this,  is  using  extraordinary  means  to  quiet  them.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  term  killing  nurse,  as 
known  in  some  workhouses :  Venice  treacle,  poppy 
water,  and  Godfrey's  cordial,  have  been  the  kind  in- 
struments of  lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest. 
If  these  pioi^  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation 
when  the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  questions 
asked  by  the  superiours.  An  ingenious  friend  of 
mine  informs  me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  the  case, 
in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle  has  acquired 
the  appellation  of  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  in 
allusion  to  the  nurses'  AacArTi^^flf  expression  oi  pre- 
tended ^ei  when  infants  expire !     Farewell  r ' 

I  know  not  upon  what  observation  Mr.  Hanway 
founds  his  confidence  in  the  Govemours  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  men  of  whom  I  have  not  any 
knowledge,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  consider  a  little 
the  mind^  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  children.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  Irreligion  equally  pei;nicious 
with  Gin  and  Tea,  and  therefore  think  it  not  un- 
seasonable to  mention,  that  when  a  few  months  ago  I 
wandered  through  the  Hospital,  I  found  n6t  a  child 
that  ^eemeil  to  have  heard  of  his  creed,  or  the  com- 
mandments. To  breed  up  qhildren  in  this  manner, 
is  to  rescue  them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may 
find  employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dying  in  inno- 
cence, that  th^y  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  Tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think,  he  has  aggra- 
vated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and  which,  after 
soliciting  them  by  this  watery  luxury,  year  after  year. 
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I  have  not  yet  felt ;  he  proceeds  to  examine  how  it 
may  be  shewn  to  affect  our  interest ;  and  first  calcu- 
lates the  national  loss  by  the  time  spent  in  drinking 
Tea.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall 
therefore  readily  admit,  that  Tea  is  a  liquor  not 
proper  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  sup- 
plies no  strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but 
gratifies  the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It 
is  a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can  hardly 
procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  prudently  habi- 
tuate themselves.  Its  proper  use  is  to  amuse  the  idle, 
and  relax  the  studious,  and  dilute  th6  full  meals  of 
those  who  cannot  use  exercise,  and  will  not  use  absti- 
nence. That  time  is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertain- 
ment, cannot  be  denied';  many  trifle  away  at  the  Tea- 
table  those  moments  which  would  be  better  spent ; 
but  that  any^national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from 
this  waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for  want 
of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be  limited,  not 
by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by  the  possibility  of 
sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  afiirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  silver 
are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three  millions 
of  pounds  of  Tea,  and  that  for  two  millions  more 
brought  clandestinely  from  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound,  one  hundred  sixty- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds.  The 
author  justly  conceives,  that  this  computation  will 
waken  us ;  for,  says  he,  "  The  loss  of  health,  the 
loss  of  time,  the  injury  of  moraK  are  not  very  sen- 
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sibly  felt  by  some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk 
of  the  loss  of  money."  But  he  excuses  the  East- 
India  Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  enquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich.  It 
is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  Tea  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  those  that  import  it ;  but  if  Mr.  Han- 
way's  computation  be  just,  the  importation  and  the 
use  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped  by  a  penal 
law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  favour 
of  Tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with  far 
greater  justice  urged  both  against  that  and  many 
other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "  The  Tea-trad^ 
employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and  five  or  six  hun- 
dred seamen,  sent  annually  to  China.  It  likewise 
brings  in  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  as  a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  great  utility  to  the  state.*'  The  utility 
of  this  tax  I  cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no 
better  than  another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury^ 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  impost  upon  Tea,  while 
it  is  thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  procure  the 
means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  perhaps 
sometimes  into  hands  by  which  it  is  not  very  honestly 
employed.  Of  the  five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent 
to  China,  I  am  told  that  sometimes  half^  commonly 
a  third  part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconveniencies 
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already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the  yearly 
loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and 
reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has  destroyed  ten 
thousand  men  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

If  Tea  be  thus  peniicious,  if  it  impoverishes  our 
country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives  opportunity 
to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  always  looked  on  a$ 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  inefficacy  of  our 
law,  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  pro- 
hibit it  for  ever. 

.  "  If  the  question  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advantageously y  in  lieu  of  our  Tea- trade,  sup- 
posing every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be  already 
fiiUy  supplied  with  men  and  money  ?  If  a  quarter* 
the  sum  now  spent  in  Tea,  were  laid  out  annually  in 
plantations,  in  making  publick  gardens,  in  paving" 
and  widening  streets,  in  making  roads,  in  rendering 
rivers  navigable,  erecting  palaces,  building  hndges, 
or  neat  and  convenient  houses  where  are  now  only 
huts ;  draining  lands,  or  rendering  those  which  are 
now  barren  of  some  use;  should  we  not  be  gaineri^ 
and  provide  more  for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,' 
compared  with  the  consequences  of  the  Tea-trade  ?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to: 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not  please, ^ 
let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money,  and  we  shall 
afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to  spend  it. 


REPLY 


PArER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 

OF  MAY  26,  1757*. 


It  is  observed  in  tlie  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  exaa* 
perated  author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have,  there- 
fore, very  little  hope  of  making  my  peace  with  the 
writer  of  the  Eight  Days  Journey  :  iudced  so  little, 
that  I  have  long  deliberated  whether  I  should  not 
rather  sit  silently  down  under  his  displeasure,  than 
aggravate  my  misfortune  by  a  defence  of  which  my 
heart  forbodes  the  ill  success.  Deliberation  is  often 
useless.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the 
wrong  choice  ;  and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned 
my  cause,  without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune, 
since  I  shall  run  the  hazard  of  a  new  offence  by  the 
necessity  of  asking  him  why  he  is  angry  f 

Distress  and  terrour  often  discover  to  us  those 
faults  with  which  we  should  never  have  reproached 
ourselves  in  a  happy  state.     Yet,  dejected  as  I  am, 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  p.  253.  With  this, 
I  ihink.  Dr.  Johnson's  labours  in  this  Magazine  eea£ed.  It  did 
ijot  survive  many  iiiontli^.     C. 
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when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me  and  this 
writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been  deficient  in 
reverence.  When  his  book  was  first  printed,  he 
hints  that  I  procured  a  sight  of  it  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. How  the  sight  of  it  was  procured  I  do  not 
now  very  exactly  remember;  but  if  my  curiosity  was 
greater  than  my  prudence,  if  I  laid  rash  hands  on 
the  fatal  volume,  I  have  surely  suffered  like  him 
who  burst  the  box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the 
world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the  work  of 
an  author  not  higher  than  myself;  and  was  con- 
firmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that  these  let- 
ters were  Tiot  written  to  be  printed.  I  concluded, 
however,  that  though  not  written  to  be  printed^  they 
were  printed  to  be  read^  and  inserted  one  of  them  in 
the  collection  of  November  last.  Not  many  days 
after  I  received  a  note,  informing  me,  that  I  ought 
to  have  waited  for  a  more  correct  edition.  This  in- 
junction was  obeyed.  The  edition  appeared,  and  I 
supposed  myself  at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon 
it,  as  upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  igno- 
rant temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late,  that  in- 
stead of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in  his  pen,  I 
have  irritated  an  important  member  of  an  important 
corporation ;  a  man  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters, 
puts  horses  to  his  chariot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield  up 
the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the  master  of 
forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how  weakly  naked 
truth  can  defend  her  advocates,  would  forgive  me  if 

VOL.  XL  s 
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I  should  pay  the  same  respect  to  a  Governour  of  the 
Foundlings^  Yet  the  consciousness  of  my  own  recti- 
tude of  intention  incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how 
I  have  offended  ? 

.  There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which  my 
unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea;  the 
author  of  the  Journal;  and  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. 

Of  Tea  what  have  I  said?  That  I  have  drank  it 
twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  believe  it 
not  to  be  poison  ;  that  if  it  dries  the  fibres,  it  cannot 
soften  them ;  that  if  it  constringes,  it  cannot  relax. 
I  have  modestly  doubted  whether  it  has  diminished 
the  strength  of  our  men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women; 
and  whether  it  much  hinders  the  prepress  of  our 
woollen  or  iron  manufactures;  but  I  allowed  it  to 
be  a  barren  superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutri- 
tious, that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sorrow  :  1 
inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of  falsehood, 
the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it;  and  proposed  a  law 
to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his  in- 
junction was  somewhat  too  magisterial.  This  I  said 
before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Goveniour  of  the  Found- 
lings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish  this  failure 
of  respect,  as  the  czar  of  Muscovy  made  war  upon 
Sweden,  because  he  was  not  treated  with  sufficient 
honours  when  he  passed  through  the  country  in 
dlisguise.  Yet  was  not  this  irreverence  without 
extenuation.  Something  was  said  of  the  merit  of 
meaning  well^  and  the  Journalist  was  declared  to 
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be  a  man  whose  failings  might  well  be  paf^doned 
for  his  virtues.  This  is  the  highest  praise  which 
human  gratitude  can  confer  upon  human  merit; 
praise  that  would  have  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or 
Augustus,  but  which  I  must  own  to  be  inadequate 
and  penurious,  when  offered  to  the  member  of  an  im* 
portant  corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirize  the  man  or 
criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  he  believes^  only 
perhaps  because  he  Ivas  inclination  to  believe  it, 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  consume  more  Tea 
than  the  vast  empire  of  China  f  Between  the  writer 
and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time  consider  the  dis« 
tinction.  The  writer  T  found  not  of  more  than  mor- 
tal might,  and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect  that 
the  man  put  horses  to  his  chariot.  But  I  did  not 
write  wholly  without  consideration.  I  knew  but  two 
causes  of  belief,  evidence  and  inclination.  What 
evidence  the  Journalist  could  have  of  ,the  Chinese 
consumption  of  Tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The 
officers  of  the  East-India  Company  are  excluded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the  country 
of  China;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat  gypsies  and 
vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  e^ery  night  to  their 
own  hovel.  What  intelligence  such  travellers  may 
bring  is  of  no  great  importance.  And  though  the 
missionaries  boast  of  having  once  penetrated  fur- 
ther, I  think  they  have  never  calculated  the  Tea 
drank  by  the  Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evi- 
dence for  his  opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but 
to  inclination? 

I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said, 

s  3 
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that  he  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  at 
home.  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  impu- 
tation to  the  subject  which  produced  it»  and  sup- 
posed me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to  spare 
no  part  of  the  Tea-table,  whether  essence  or  circum- 
stance. But  this  line  he  has  selected  as  an  instance 
of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and  confutes  it  by  a  lofty 
and  splendid  panegyrick  on  himself.  He  asserts, 
that  he  finds  many  things  right  at  home,  and  that  he 
loves  his  country  almost  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  found  in  his 
country  many  things  to  please  him ;  nor  did  I  sup- 
pose that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of  every  part 
of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  Tea.  The  proposal  of  drink- 
ing Tea  sour  shewed  indeed  such*  a  disposition  to 
practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest 
some  succeeding  letter  should  recommend  the  dress 
of  the  Picts,  or  the  cookery  of  the  Eskimaux.  How- 
ever, I  met  with  no  other  innovations,  and  therefore 
was  willing  to  hope  that  he  found  something  right 
at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  rage  against 
Tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the  East-Iiidia 
Company,  as  men  who  might  not  think  themselves 
obliged  to  be  political  arithmeticians.  I  hold, 
though  no  enthjisiastick  patriot,  that  every  man 
who  lives  and  trades  under  the  protection  of  a 
community,  is  obliged  to  consider  whether  he 
hurts  or  benefits  those  who  protect  him ;  and  that 
the  most  which  can  be  indulged  to  private  interest 
is  a  neutral  traffick,  if  any  such  can ,  be,  by  which 
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our  country  is  not  injured,   though  it  may  not  be 
benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  against  Tea, 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of  those 
that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support  it.  I 
know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  he  may  dream. 
The  importers  only  have  an  interest  in  defending  it. 
I  am  sure  they  are  not  great,  and  I  hope  they  are 
not  powerful.  Those  whose  inclination  leads  them  to 
continue  this  practice,  are  too  numerous,  but  I  be- 
lieve their  power  is  such  as  the  Journalist  may  defy 
without  enthusiasm.  The  love  of  our  country,  when 
it  rises  to  enthusiasm,  is  an  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain virtue :  when  a  man  is  enthusiastick,  he 
ceases  to  be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs 
from  reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  Tea  ? 
As  the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  country,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller  things, 
the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  indifference,  T 
can  give  him  no  disturbance  by  advising  him  to  re^ 
strain  even  the  love  of  his  country  within  due  liinitSj, 
lest  it  should  sometimes  swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole 
capacity  of  his  soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love 
of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my  posi^ 
tions  concerning  the  Foundling-Hospital.  What 
I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once  more,  that 
I  found  none  of  the  children  that  appeared  to  have 
heard  of  the  catechism.  It  is  enquired  how  I  wan- 
dered, and  how  I  examined  ?  There  is  doubtless 
subtilty  in  the  question ;  I  know  not  well  how  to 
answer  it.     Happily  I  did  not  wander  alone ;  I  atr 
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tended  some  ladies  with  another  gentleman,  who 
all  heard  and  assisted  the  enquiry  with  equal  grief 
and  indignation.  I  did  not  conceal  my  observa- 
tions. Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect 
soon  after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest 
names  of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  in- 
credible ;  but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out 
of  human  power,  the  most  important  corporation 
cannot  make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rules  of  the  hospital  the  children  are 
ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion*  Orders 
are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute  them- 
selves. They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated  times, 
under  an  able  master.  But  this  able  master  was,  I 
think,  not  elected  before  last  February ;  and  my 
visit  happened,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  November. 
The  children  were  shy  when  interrogated  by  a 
stranger.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  same  sh3mess 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  hindered  them  from 
answering  other  questions ;  and  I  wonder  why  chil- 
dren so  much  accustomed  to  new  spectators  should 
be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the  in- 
.jference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a  h^sty 
conclusion:  to  the  decency  of  this  expression  I  had 
nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot  in  his  career, 
bis  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ;  and  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  postscript,  he  charges  my  assertions,  and 
my  reasons  for  advancing  them,  with  folly  and  ma- 
lice. His  argumentation  being  somewhat  enthusias- 
tical,  I  cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  it  seems  to 
stand  thus  :  my  insinuations  are  foolish  or  malicious. 
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since  I  know  not  one  of  the  Governours  of  the  Hos- 
pital ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  Governours  of  the 
Hospital,  must  he  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me,  that 
he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  I  talk  of 
corporation's.  I  know  not  what  the  most  important 
corporation  can  do,  becoming  manhood,  by  which  my 
safety  is  endangered.  My  reputation  is  safe,  for  I 
can  prove  the  fact ;  my  quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ; 
and  for  any  other  safety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very 
solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  labouring 
in  vain  ;  and  in  return  for  the  Journalist's  attention 
to  my  safety,  I  will  confess  some  compassion  for 
his  tumultuous  resentment ;  since  all  his  invectives 
fume  into  the  air,  with  so  little  effect  upon  me,  that 
I  still  esteem  him  as  one  that  has  the  merit  of  mean- 
ing well ;  and  still  believe  him  to  be  a  man  whose 
failings  may  be  justly  pardoned  for  his  mrtues*. 

*  And  of  such  a  rnan  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was,  by  whatever  motive,  induced  to  speak  with  acrimony  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  up  the  subject  at  first  merely  to  give 
play  to  his  fancy.  This  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Hanway's 
letter,  is,  as  Mr.  Boswell  has  remarked,  the  only  instance  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose  any 
thing  that  was  written  against  him.  C. 
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OF 

AN  ESSAY 

OK   THE 

WRITINGS  AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE  * 


This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  miscel- 
lany of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history.  Though 
the  hook  promises  nothing  hut  ohservations  on  the 
writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity  is  neglected  of 
introducing  the  character  of  any  other  writer,  or  the 
mentiou  of  any  performance  or  event  in  which  learn- 
ing is  interested.  From  Pope,  however,  he  always 
takes  his  hint,  and  to  Pope  he  returns  again  from  his 
digressions.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  though 
they  are  seldom  anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  of- 
ten such  as  are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will 
delight  more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet  in  an 
order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily  begins  with 
his  pastorals,  which  considered  as  representations  of 
any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly  censures ;  for  there  is 
in  them  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  English,  of 
ancient  and  modem,  images.     Windsor  is  couple^ 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  1756. 
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with  Hybh,  and  Thames  with  Pactolus.  He  then 
compares  some  passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or 
translated,  with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always 
upon  convincing  arguments. 

.  Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee,  that 
he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form  the 
chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured  swain 
longs  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that  sings  in  his  fair 
one's  bower,  that  she  might  listen  to  his  songs,  and 
reward  them  with  her  kisses.  The  critick  prefers  the 
image  of  Theocritus  as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and 
more  uncommon. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might  be 
any  thing  that  could  come  near  to  his  lady.  But  we 
more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which  she  fondles 
and  caresses,  than  that  which  she  would  avoid,  at 
least  would  neglect.  The  superiour  delicacy  of  The- 
ocritus I  cannot  discover,  nor  can  indeed  find,  that 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other  image  there  is  any  want 
of  delicacy.  Which  of  the  two  images  was  less  com- 
mon in  the  time  of  the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that 
consideration  the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think 
it  is  now  out  of  any  critick's  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  justice, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in  the  pas- 
torals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares,  that  their 
chief  beauty  consists  in  their  correct  and  musical 
versification,  which  has  so  influenced  the  English 
ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate  rhjrmer  harmonious. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly  ob- 
serves  some   deviations  from    the  inspired  author. 
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which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit  the  ex- 
pression. 

On  Windsor  Forest,  he  declares,  I  think  without 
proof,  that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no  means  the 
excellence  of  Pope ;  he  draws  this  inference  from  the 
few  images  introduced  in  this  poem,  which  would 
not  equally  belong  to  any  other  place.  He  must  en- 
quire whether  Windsor-Forest  has  in  reality  any 
thing  peculiar. 

The  Staff  chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  frill,  so  ani* 
mated,  and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say,  that  one  performance  is  not  so  good  as 
another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exactness.  But 
Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in  every  work 
regard  the  author's  end.  The  Staff- chase  is  the 
main  subject  of  Somerville,  and  might  therefore 
be  properly  dilated  into  all  its  circumstances;  in 
Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and  was  to  be  despatched 
in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is  usually  the 
first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before  he  hath  stu- 
died nature  and  passions.  Some  of  Milton's  most 
early  as  well  as  most  exquisite  pieces  are  his  Lyci- 
das,  V Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso,  if  we  may  except 
his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  which  is  indeed 
prior  in  order  of  time,  and  in  which  a  penetrating 
critick  might  have  observed  the  seeds  of  that  bound- 
less imagination  which  was  one  day  to  produce  the 
Paradise  Lost." 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive  poets, 
he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  copies  for  want 
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of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and  justly  ridicules 
those  who  think  they  can  form  just  ideas  of  valleys, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a  garret  of  the  Strand. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  regret  with  this  author, 
that  Pope  laid  aside  his  design  of  writing  American 
pastorals ;  for  as  he  must  have  painted  scenes  which 
he  never  saw,  and  manners  which  he  never  knew, 
his  performance,  though  it  might  have  heen  a  pleas- 
ing amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critick  considers  the 
lyrick  poetry  of  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the  ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which  he,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and  not  much 
below  it.  He  remarks  after  Mr.  Spence,  that  the 
first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert.  The  second  he 
thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly  commends  the  fourth, 
but  without  notice  of  the  best  line  in  that  stanza  or 
in  the  poem : 

Transported  <lenri^ods  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the  stanza 
of  triumph : 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  &c. 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  burlesque, 
and  justifies  his  answer  by  observing  that  Addison 
uses  the  same  numbers  in  the  scene  of  Rosamond, 
between  Grideline  and  Sir  Trusty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  &c. 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages 
must  be  confessed,  and  both   poets   perhaps  chose 
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their  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  lo  ex- 
press a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  passions  of 
merriment  and  exultation  are  undqubteclly  different ; 
they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol  and  a  triumph, 
but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and  poetical  measures 
have  not  in  any  language  been  so  far  refined  as  to 
provide  for  the  subdivisions  of  passion.  They  can 
only  be  adapted  to  general  purposes;  but  the  par- 
ticular and  minuter  propriety  must  be  sought  only 
in  the  sentiment  and  language.  Thus  the  numbers 
are  the  same  in  Colin^s  Complaint,  and  in  the 
ballad  of  Darby  and  Joan,  though  in  one  sadness 
is  represented,  and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so  the 
ineasure  is  the  same  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  JUady, 
and  the  Praise  of  Voiture. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Drydeu  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  unna- 
turally with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's  mu- 
sick  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with  that  re- 
gard which  he  has  generally  obtained  among  the 
Ipvers  of  sound.  He  finds  something  amiss  in  the 
air  "With  ravished  ears,"  but  has  overlooked  or 
forgotten  the  grossest  fault  in  that  composition, 
which  is  that  in  thi$  line  : 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter  words, 
which  are  merely  words  of  connexion,  and  ought  in 
musick  to  be  considered  as  parenthetical. 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on  the 
Q^ture  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  ancients  and  modems.     He  mentions  the  chorus 
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which  Pope  wrote  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and 
thence  takes  occasion  to  treat  of  the  chorus  of  the 
ancients.  He  then  comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  TJie 
dying  Christian  to  his  Soul^"  in  which  finding  an 
apparent  imitation  of  Flatman,  he  falls  into  a  pleas- 
ing and  learned  speculation  on  the  resemhling  pas- 
sages to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
Solitude,  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Silence,  com- 
posed, I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater  elegance 
of  diction,  musick  of  numbers,  extent  of  observation, 
and  force  of  thought.  If  he  had  happened  to  think 
on  Baillet's  chapter  of  Enfans  celehres,  he  might 
have  made  on  this  occasion  a  very  entertaining  dis- 
sertation on  early  excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet  twenty 
years  old ;  and  after  having  detailed  the  felicities  of 
condition,  to  which  he  imagines  Pope  to  have  owed 
his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind,  he  tells  us  that 
he  is  well  informed  this  essay  was  first  written  in 
prose.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  report, 
nothing  indeed  but  what  is  more  likely  than  the 
contrary;  yet  I*  cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this 
writer  and  all  others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of 
trusting  too  readily  to  information.  Nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  in- 

*  In  all  the  papers  and  criticisms  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  the 
Literary  Magazine,  he  frequently  departs  from  the  custoYnary  we 
of  anonymous  writers.  This,  with  his  inimitable  style,  soon 
pointed  him  out  as  the  priricipal  person  concerned  in  that  pub- 
lication. C. 
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formation,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so 
many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as 
every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some 
men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know ;  some 
men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy 
ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another;  and 
some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A  few  men 
are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are  after- 
wards innocently  diffused  by  succei^sive  relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  passage 
of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all  those  cri- 
ticisms to  which  we  have  not  something  to  add  or 
to  object,  or  where  this  author  does  not  differ  from 
the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him'  in  his  censure  of  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent advancing  in  science  with  a  traveller  passing 
the  Alps,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  simile  in  our 
language ;  that  in  which  the  most  exact  resemblance 
is  traced  between  things  in  appearance  utterly  unre- 
lated to  each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no 
new  idea^  is  not  true ;  it  makes  particular  what  was 
before  general.  Whether  the  description  which  he 
adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he  says,  more  full 
and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is  not  to  be  en- 
quired. Pope's  description  is  relative,  and  can  ad- 
mit no  greater  length  than  is  usually  allowed  to  a 
simile,  nor  any  other  particulars  than  such  as  form 
the  correspondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  disgust 
readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the  ear  but  the 
mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault  arising  from  the 
use  of  common  rhymqs  is,  that  by  reading  the  past 
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line  the  second  may  be  guessed,  and  half  the  composi- 
tion loses  the  grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine,  the 
critick  observes,  that  "  the  alexandrine  may  be 
thought  a  modern  measure,but  that  Robert  of  Glov^ 
cester's  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  in  the  same  measure  of  fourteen 
syllables,  though  they  are  printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or  ex- 
pressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of  two 
syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than  with  the 
detraction  of  two  syllables.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
did  generally  write  in  the  alternate  measure  of  eight 
and  six  syllables;  but  Hopkins  commonly  rhymed 
the  first  and  third,  Stemhold  only  the  second  and 
fourth:  so  that  Stemhold  may  be  considered  as 
writing  couplets  of  long  lines;  but  Hopkins  wrote  re- 
gular stanzas.  From  the  practice  of  printing  the  long 
lines  of  fourteen  syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the 
licence  of  some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the  first  and 
third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  among  the  great 
names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly  observes 
without  any  critical  merit.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that 
Pope  had  never  read  his  book,  and  mentioned  him  on 
the  credit  of  two  or  three  sentences  which  he  had 
often  seen  quoted,  imagining  that  where  there  was  so 
much  there  must  necessarily  be  more.  Young  men 
in  haste  to  be  renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books 
which  they  have  scarcely  seen. 
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The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this  poem, 
affords  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  chief  periods 
of  literary  history,  of  which  this  writer  reckons  five : 
that  of  Alexander,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  of 
Augustus,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  remark 
which  deserves  great  attention :  **  In  no  polished  na- 
tion, after  criticism  has  been  much  studied,  and  the 
rules  of  writing  established,  has  any  very  extraordinary 
book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  always  regarded  by 
Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius.  On 
occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the  comick  heroick 
is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  descended  from 
Fassoni  to  Boileau,  from  Boileau  to  Garth,  and  from 
Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  is  mentioned  perhaps  with  too 
much  honour ;  but  all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to 
Pope.  There  is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  dis- 
covery of  any  latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or 
striking ;  he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  dis- 
cussed no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Verses  to 
the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady,  the  Prologue 
to  Cato,  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore.  The  first 
piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the  second  he 
digresses,  according  to  his  custom,  into  a  learned  dis-< 
sertation  on  tragedies,  and  compares  the  English  and 
French  with  the  Greek  stage.  He  justly  censures 
Cato  for  want  of  action  and  of  characters ;  but 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  sublimity  of  some  speeches 
and  the  philosophical  exactness  in  the  sentiments^r 
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*^  The  simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numi- 
dian  traveUer  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,**  says  the  critiok, "  but  sufficiently  obvious,** 
The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed  common ;  but 
of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not  remember.  That  it 
is  obvious  is  easy  to  say,  and  easy  to  deny.  Many 
things  are  obvious  when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of  Addison^ 
till  the  epilogue  calls  his  attention  to  Rowe,  whose 
character  he  discusses  in  the  same  manner  with  suffi- 
cient freedom  and  sufficient  candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Pfiaon 
is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  and  Ovid  are  more 
the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than  Pope.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece  of  more  importance, 
the  Epistle  of  Ehisa  to  Abelard,  which  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  works  on  which  the  reputar- 
tion  of  Pope  will  stand  in  future  times. 

The  critick  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the  changes 
of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her  letters  to  which 
any  allusion  is  made, -and  intersperses  many  agreeable 
particulars  and  incidental  relations.  There  is  not 
much  profundity  of  criticism,  because  the  beauties  are 
sentiments  of  nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant feel  alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard  into 
the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the  ideas  of 
mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume : 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be  one 
volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself  cannot  yet 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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inform  us*.  This  piece  is,  however,  a  complete  work, 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  he 
has  despatched  the  chief  part  of  his  task :  for  he  ven- 
tures to  remark,  that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a 
poet,  among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  Windsor  Forest,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Eloisa 
to  Ahelard;  while  the  facts  and  characters  alluded 
to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgotten  and  unknown, 
and  their  poignancy  and  propriety  little  relished ;  for 
wit  and  satire  are  transitory  and  perishable,  but  na- 
ture and  passion  are  eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's  life, 
with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased.  When 
Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had  been  a  mer- 
<;hant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield.  He  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  learned  to  write  without  a 
master,  by  copying  printed  books.  His  father  used 
to  order  him  to  make  English  verses,  and  would 
oblige  him  to  correct  and  retouch  them  over  and  over, 
and  at  last  could  say,  "  These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to  one 
Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time  he  met  with 
Ogleby's  Homer,  which  seized  his  attention :  he  fell 
next  upon  Sandys's  Ovid,  and  remembered  these  two 
translations  with  pleasure  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde-Park-comer, 
he  was  taken  to  the  play-house,  and  was  so  struck  with 
the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of 

*  The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Warton's  Essay  was  not  pub- 
lished until  the  year  1782^  C, 
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play  out  of  Ogleby's  Homer,  intermixed  with  verses 
of  his  own.  He  persuaded  tlic  liead-boys  to  act  this 
piece,  and  Ajax  was  performed  by  his  master's  gar- 
dener. They  were  habited  according  to  the  pictures 
in  Ogleby.  At  twelve  he  retired  witli  his  father  to 
Windsor  Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the 
best  English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to  dwell 
chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate  immediately 
to  Pope,  without  deviating  with  the  author  into  inci- 
dental enquiries.  We  intend  to  kindle,  not  to  ex- 
tinguish, curiosity,  by  this  slight  sketch  of  a  work 
abounding  with  curious  quotations  and  pleasing  dis- 
quisitions. He  must  be  much  acquainted  with  lite- 
rary history,  Iwth  of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does 
not  find  in  this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not 
know  before:  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to 
be  instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  properly 
read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  literary  mo- 
deration. 
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A   FREE   ENQUIRY 

nrro  the 

NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL  * 


This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters  upon 
a  very  difficult  and  important  question,  which  I  am 
afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will  not  free  from 
the  perplexity  which  has  entangled  the  speculatists 
of  all  ages,  and  which  must  always  continue  while 
we  see  but  in  part  He  calls  it  a  Free  Enquiry, 
and  indeed  his  freedom  is,  1  think,  greater  than  his 

♦  This  "  Enquiry,"  published  in  1757,  was  the  production  of 
Soame  Jenyns,  Esq.  who  never  forgave  the  author  of  the  Re- 
view. It  is  painful  to  relate,  that  after  he  had  suppressed  his 
reseatment  during  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  he  gave  it  vent  in  a  petu- 
lant and  illiberal  mock-epitaph,  which  would  not  have  deserved 
notice  had  it  not  been  admitted  into  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Mr.  Cole.  When  this  epitaph  first  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  Mr.  Boswell  answered  it  by  another  upon  Mr. 
Jenyns,  equal,  at  least,  in  illiberality. 

This  Review  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of. 
criticism  in  our  language,  and  was  read  with  such  eagerness 
when  published  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  that  the  author  was 
induced  to  reprint  it  in  a  small  volume  by  itself;  a  circumstance 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Boswell's  research.     C. 
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modesty.  Though  he  is  far  from  the  contemptible 
arrogance,  or  the  impious  licentiousness  of  Boling- 
broke,  yet  he  decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too  much 
vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  general  he  observes, 
that,  ^^  it  is  the  solution  of  this  important  question, 
whence  came  JEvil,  alone,  that  can  ascertain  the 
moral  characteristick  of  God,  without  which  there  is 
an  end  of  all  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil.'' 
Yet  he  begins  this  Enquiry  by  this  declaration: 
"  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  power- 
ful, wise,  and  benevolent,  the  great  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  so  clearly  demon- 
strated, that  it  shall  be  here  taken  for  granted.'' 
What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  we  have  already  rea- 
son to  grant  the  existence  of  those  attributes  pf 
God,  which  the  present  Enquiry  is  designed  to 
prove  ?  The  present  Enquiry  is  then  surely  made  to 
no  purpose.  The  attributes,  to  the  demonstration 
of  which  the  solution  of  this  great  question  is  ne- 
cessary, have  been  demonstrated  without  any  solu- 
tion, or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some  former 
writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  but  imputes  to 
it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its  absurdi- 
ties, it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the  system  of 
Mr.  Pope.  "  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if  asserted  with 
regard  to  the  individuals  who  suflTer  it,  is  downright 
nonsense ;  but  if  considered  as  it  affects  the  uni- 
versal system,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  means 
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only  that  there  is  na  more  pain  in  it  than  what  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  happiness.  How 
many  soever  of  these  evils  then  force  themselves  into 
the  creation,  so  long  as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is 
a  work  well  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence; and  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its 
partS;  the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect.*'  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter  he  gives  the  prin-» 
ciple  of  his  system  in  these  words :  "  Omnipotence 
cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can  only  effect  all 
pi^sible  things.  But  so  little  are  we  acquainted 
with  the  whole  system  of  nature,  that  we  know  not 
what  are  possible,  and  what  are  not :  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  that  constant  mixture  of  pain  with  plea- 
sure, and  inconveniency  with  advantage,  which  we 
must  observe  in  every  thing  round  us,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  that  to  endue  created  beings  with  per- 
fection, that  is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil, 
is  one  of  those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite 
power  cannot  accomplish." 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no  means 
calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity ;  for  whether  Evil 
can  be  wholly  separated  from  Grood  or  not,  it  is  plain 
that  they  may  be  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  as 
far  as  human  eyes  can  judge,  the  degree  of  Evil  might 
have  been  less  without  any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  I^etter  on  the  evils  of  wiperfection^  is 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  Epistles,  or 
yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  translation  of 
poetry  into  prose.  This  is  surely  to  attack  diffi- 
culty with  very  disproportionate  abilities,  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt  instruments.     When 
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we  are  told  of  the  insufficiency  of  former  solutions, 
why  is  one  of  the  latest,  which  no  man  can  have 
forgotten,  given  us  again  ?  I  am  told,  that  this 
pamphlet  is  not  the  effort  of  hunger :  what  can  ii  be 
then  but  the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can 
vanity  be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether  he  is 
about  to  disburthen  his  mind,  or  employ  his  fingers ; 
and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  him  a  subject,  I 
should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this  question.  Why 
he  that  has  nothing  to  write,  should  desire  to  be  a 
writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  sentiments, 
which,  though  not  new,  are  of  great  importance, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  thousandth 
repetition* 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from 
our  Creator ;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never 
sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reason  to  ques- 
tion his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our  happiness  is 
owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it  is  no  greater,  ii 
owing  only  to  ourselves;  that  is,  to  our  not  having 
any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even  to  any 
existence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  to  be  imputed 
to  God,  than  the  wants  of  a  beggar  to  the  person 
who  has  relieved  him :  that  he  had  something,  was 
owing  to  his  benefactor;  but  that  he  had  no  more, 
only  to  his  own  original  poverty." 

Thus  &t  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  approve, 
and  what  every  wise  man  has  s^d  before  him.  He 
then  gives  ua  the  system  of  subordination,  not  in- 
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vented,  for  it  was  known  I  think  to  the  Arabian 
metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by  Pope;  and  from 
him  borrowed  by  the  diligent  researches  of  this  great 
investigator. 

**  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts.  Every 
toimal  body  must  have  different  members  subser- 
vient to  each  other ;  every  picture  must  be  composed 
of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and  shade ;  all  har- 
mony must  be  formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ; 
every  beautiful  and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of 
higher  and  lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apart- 
ments. This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created 
things,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
means  whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  ate  used  instead  of  Pope's  Oak 
and  Weeds y  or  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites;  but  nei- 
ther Pope,  nor  this  writer,  have  much  contributed 
to  solve  the  difiiculty.  Perfection  or  imperfection 
of  unconscious  beings  has  no  meaning  as  referred  to 
themselves ;  the  bass  and  the  treble  are  equally  per- 
fect; the  mean  and  magnificent  apartments  feel  no 
j^asure  or  pain  from  the  comparison.  Pope  might 
ask  the  weed^  why  it  was  less  than  the  oaky  but  the 
Hbeed  would  never  ask  the  question  for  itself.  The 
bass  and  treble  differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanness 
and  magnifioence  only  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is 
no  Evil  but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be 
referred  to  it ;  that  is.  Evil  must  be  felt  before  it  is 
Etil.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions  might 
be  offered,  which  human  und^standing  has  not  yet 
answered,  and  which  the  present  haste  of  this  extract 
will  not  suffer  me  to  dilate. 
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He  proceeds  to  a  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opinion : 
"  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  essence  con- 
sists in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings  descending 
by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite  perfection  to  ab* 
solute  nothing ;  in  which,  though  we  may  justly  ex- 
pect to  find  perfection  in  the  whole,  could  we  pos- 
sibly comprehend  it;  yet  would  it  be  the  highest 
absurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its  parts,  because  the 
beauty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  depend  altogether 
on  the  just  inferiority  of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the 
comparative  imper&ctions  of  the  several  beings  .of 
which  it  is  composed/' 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of  God's 
wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would  be  of  a.  pain* 
ter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with  one  single 
colour,  the  most  beautiful  he  could  compose.  Had 
he  confined  himself  to  such,  nothing  could  have  exist- 
ed  but  demi-gods,  or  arch-angels,  and  then  all  infe- 
rior orders  must  have  been  void  and  uninhabited :  but 
as  it  is  surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings  capable 
of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and  contributing 
to  that  of  others,  they  must  necessarily  be  filled  with 
inferior  beings,  that  is,  with  such  as  are  less  perfect, 
but  from  whose  existence,  notwithstanding  that  less 
perfection,  more  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to 
the  universe,  than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It 
is  moreover  highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subordinate 
degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each  other  s  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  in  its  place  is  absolutely  neces-' 
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sary  towards  sustaining  tlie  whole  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent fabrick. 

"  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only, 
that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as 
our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire ;  a  pretence  which 
must  eternally  subsist;  because,  were  we  ever  so 
much  higher,  there  would  be  still  room  for  infinite 
power  to  exalt  us ;  and  since  no  link  in  the  chain  can 
be  broke,  the  same  reason  for  disquiet  must  remain 
to  those  who  succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be 
occasioned  by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no 
reason  to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  he  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their  several 
stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of  another;  for 
this  would  be  an  insufferable  misfortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of  na- 
ture, I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left  the 
enquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  with  in- 
finity, must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intuition ;  that 
whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a  certain  line  which 
it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  certain.  But  the  reason 
which  determined  this  limit,  and  for  which  such 
being  was  suffered  to  advance  thus  far  and  no  farther, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries 
tell  us,  the  Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and 
that  therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a  conces- 
sion, which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  extorted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that 
there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will  prove  that 
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there  is  the  greatest  number  possible  of  every  sort  of 
beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to  man  we  know,  if  we 
know  any  thing,  not  to  be  true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination,  that 
of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the  third  re- 
ceive any  advantage  from  the  imperfection  of  the  se- 
cond, or  that  indeed  they  may  not  equally  exist, 
though  the  second  had  never  been,  or  should  cease  to 
be;  and  why  should  that  be  concluded  necessary, 
which  cannot  be  proved  even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being  not 
infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed,  at  an 
infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne,  who,  with 
the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  mathematical  images,  considers  all  existence 
a&  a  cone,  allows  that  the  basis  is  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  body.  And  in  this  distance  between 
finite  and  infinite,  there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an 
infinite  series  of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  nothing, 
wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to  cease,  is 
another  chasm  infinitely  deep ;  where  there  is  room 
again  for  endless  orders  of  subordinate  nature,  conti- 
nued for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  yet  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  non-existence. 

To  these  ineditations  humanity  is  unequal.  But 
yet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  each  other, 
since  on  the  one  side  creation,  wherever  it  stops,  must 
stop  infinitely  below  infinity,  and  on  the  other  infi- 
nitely above  nothing,  what  necessity  there  is  that  it 
should  proceed  so  £ur  either  way,  that  beings  so  high 
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OX  SO  low  should  ever  have  existed  ?    We  may  ask ; 

but  I  beUeve  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  ade* 

quate  answer. 

/     Nor  is  this  all.     In  the  scale,  wherever  it  begins 

(or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.     At  whatever  distance 

we  isuppose  the  next  order  of  beings  to  be   above 

man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediftte  order  of 

beings  between  them  ;  and  if  for  one  order^  then  for 

infinite  (»*ders;   since  every  thing   that  admits   of 

more  or  less,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  of  that 

which  admits  them,  may  be  infinitely  divided.     So 

that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  may  be  room  in 

the  vacuity  between  any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or 

between  any  two  points  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infi- 

nite  exertion  of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who  repose 
th^r  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have  to  triumph 
over  them  who  recur  to  any  other  expedient  of  solu- 
tion, and  what  difficulties  arise  on  every  side  to  re- 
press the  rebellions  of  presumptuous  decision.  Qui 
pauca  considerate  facile  pronunciat.  In  our  pas- 
sage through  the  boundless  ocean  of  disquisition  we 
often  take  fogs  for  land,  and  after  having  long  toiled 
to  approach  tbem,  find,  instead  of  jepose  and  har- 
bours, new  storms  of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of 
uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope  b  alleviations 
of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  suffer. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally  com- 
pensated by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer  fears,  by 
a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more  exquisite  relish 
of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than  those  who  possess 
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them  are  usually  blessed  with.  The  want  of  taste 
and  genius,  with  all  the  pleasures  that  arise  frem 
them,  are  commonly  recompensed  by  a  more  useful 
kind  of  common  sense,  together  with  a  wonderful 
delight,  as  well  as  success,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a 
scrambling  world.  The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are 
greatly  relieved  by  many  trifling  gratifications  imper- 
ceptible to  others,  and  sometimes  almost  repaid  by 
the  inconceivable  transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous, 
because  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is 
some  truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen 
know.  Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  the  appointed  lot  of  all  bom  to  poverty, 
and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable 
of  infusing  that  insensibility  which  can  enable  them 
to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence ;  of  which  they  ought  never 
to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  improper  educa* 
tion.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordination,  the  support 
of  society,  and  the  privilege  of  individuals:  and  I 
have  ever  thought  it  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  whereas  in  all  animals,  whose 
individuals  rise  little  above  the  rest  of  their  spe- 
cies, knowledge  is  instinctive ;  in  man,  whose  indi- 
viduals are  so  widely  different,  it  is  acquired  by  edu- 
cation ;  by  which  m^ans  the  prince  and  the  labourer, 
the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in  some  mea-* 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and  the 
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whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  without  censure, 
were  not  objections  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
knowledge.  Poverty  is  very  gently  paraphrased 
by  want  of  riches.  In  that  sense  almost  every  man 
may  in  his  own  opinion  be  poor.  But  there  is  an- 
other poverty,  which  is  want  of  competence^  of  all 
that  can  soften  the  miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can 
diversify  attention,  or  delight  imagination.  There 
is  yet  another  poverty,  which  is  want  of  necessaries^ 
a  species  of  poverty  which  no  care  of  the  publick,  no 
charity  of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  feeling 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  very  fre- 
quently connected  with  poverty,  and  riches,  my  sur- 
veys of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The  milder  de- 
grees of  poverty  are  sometimes  supported  by  hope,  but 
the  more  severe  often  sink  down  in  motionless  despond- 
ence. Life  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  known. 
This  author  and  Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries 
which  they  imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor 
indeed  are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  pollute  the 
enjoyments  of  the  rich.  They  are  not  pained  by 
casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutilation  of  a 
compliment;  but  this  happiness  is  like  that  of  a  male- 
factor, who  ceases  to  feel  the  cords  that  bind  him  wheii 
the  pincers  are  tearing  his  flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  supplied 
by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  may  be  fairly  allowed. 
But  the  compensations  of  sickness  I  have  never  found 
near  to  equivalence,  and  the  transports  of  recovery 
pnly  prove  the  in  tenseness  of  the  pain. 
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With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  himself  very 
intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its  pains  and 
pleasures  are  kept  secret.  But  what  the  author  says 
of  its  happiness  seems  applicable  only  to  fatuity,  or 
gross  dulness ;  for  that  inferiority  of  understanding 
which  makes  one  man  without  any  other  reason  the 
slave,  or  tool,  or  property  of  another,  which  makes  him 
sometimes  useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  happiness  of 
madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  frequent,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew  disorders  of  mind  in- 
crease felicity :  every  madman  is  either  arrogant  and 
irascible,  or  gloomy  and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by 
some  passion  or  notion  destructive  to  his  quiet.  He 
has  always  discontent  in  his  look,  and  malignity  in  his 
bosom.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  he  would 
soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  reason  to  secure 
his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  necessary  to 
make  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind 
safe  to  the  publick  and  tolerable,  to  themselves,  both 
morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer  enquiry  than  will  be 
very  soon  or  very  easily  made.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer 
all  to  Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
with  which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined  to 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom  that 
must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the  distresses 
and  Vexations  that  encompass  him,  as  dust  scattered 
in  his  path,  as  a  blast  that  chills  him  for  a  moment, 
and  passes  off  for  ever. 
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Such  wisdom,  arising  fix>m  the  comparison  of  a 
part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that  want 
it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philosophy ;  nor 
unless  the  method  of  education,  and  the  general 
tenour  of  life  are  changed,  will  very  easily  receive  it 
from  religion.  The  bulk  of  mankind  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  wise  or  very  good :  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  are  not  many  states  of  life,  in  which  all  know- 
ledge, less  than  the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  dis-* 
content  and  danger,  i  believe  it  may  be  sometimes 
jEbimd,  that  a  litUe  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a 
dangeroTis  thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity, that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right.  Whatever 
knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable  poverty, 
is  hurtful,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  when 
poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what  point  superfluity 
begins.  Gross  ignorance  every  man  has  found  equally 
dangerous  with  perverted  knowledge.  Men  left 
wholly  to  their  appetites  and  their  instincts,  with 
little  sense  of  moral  or  religious  obligation,  and  with 
very  faint  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  can  never 
be  safely  employed,  or  confidently  trusted ;  they  can 
be  honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  therefore, 
is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be  dangerous. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those^who  are 
horn  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be  deprived 
by  an  improper  ediLcation  of  the  opiate  of  ignorance; 
even  this  concession  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  direct 
our  practice,  unless  it  be  determined  who  are  those 
that  are  horn  to  poverty.     To   entail  irreversible 
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poverty  upon  generatioB  after  generation,  only  be- 
cause the  ancestor  happened  to  be  poor,  is  in  itself 
cruel,  if  not  unjust,  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  a  commercial  nation,  which  always  suppose 
and  promote  a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by  his 
diligence.  Those  who  communicate  literature  to  the 
son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as  one  not  bom  to 
poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of  deriving  a  better  for- 
tune from  himself.  In  this  attempt,  as  in  others, 
many  fail,  and  many  succeed.  Those  that  fail  will 
feel  their  misery  more  acutely ;  but  since  poverty  is 
now  confessed  to  be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be 
borne  without  the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the 
happiness  of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape 
from  it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side  of 
envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education  may 
sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I  shall  always 
fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should  be  yielding  to  the- 
suggestions  of  pride,  while  I  persuade  myself  that  I  an^ 
following  the  maxims  of  policy ;  and  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  salutary  restraints,  should  be  indulging 
the  lust  of  dominion,  and  that  malevolence  which  de- 
lights in  seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  compari- 
son, whijsb,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind,  is 
better  adapted  to  delight  the  fancy  than  convince  the 
reason. 

**  Thus  the  universe  resembles  a  large  and  well- 
regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and  servants, 

VOL.  XI.  u 
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atid  even  the  domestick  anknals  are  subservient  to 
each  other  in  a  proper  subordination :  each  enjoys  the 
{)rivileges  and  perquisites  peculiar  to  his  place^  and  at 
the  same  time  contributes  by  that  just  subordination 
to  the  tnagnificence  and  happiness  of  the  whole.'' 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  pleasure 
ftlways  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the  domeS" 
ticks.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  universe  adds  no- 
thing to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for  any  part  of  its  in*- 
habitants  with  which  human  knowledge  is  acquainted, 
an  universe  much  less  spacious  or  splendid  would 
have  been  sufficient ;  and  of  happiness  it  does^not  ap- 
pear that  any  is  communicated  from  the  beings  of  a 
lower  world  to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  Enquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil 
r&  continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  a&  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  of  borrowed  truth,  and  native 
folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite,  with  others  un- 
common and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  hap- 
]nneigis  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it,  not  that 
it  will  give  any  information  to  any  reader,  but  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  the  most  common  notion  may  be 
swelled  in  sdund,  and  diffiised  in  bulk,  till  it  shall 
perhaps  astonish  the  author  himself. 

"  Happipess  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in  ex- 
istence ,  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wisdom,  nor 
learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor  virtue,  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  even  life  itself,  being  of  any  importance, 
but  as  they  contribute  to  its  production.  AH  these 
are  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  evil :  happiness  alone 
is  their  great  end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  th^ 
tend  to  promote  it." 
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'  Success  produceii  confidence*  After  this  discovery 
of  the  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds,  without  any 
distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  hid  frotfi 
all  former  enquirers. 

"  Thie  true  solution  of  this  important  question,  so 
long  atid  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philosophers  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries,  T  take  to  be  at  last  no 
more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils  proceed  fronif  the 
same  source  as  those  imaginary  ones  of  imperieetion, 
before  treated  of,  namely,  from  that  subordination^ 
without  which  no  created  system  can  subsist ;  all  sub^ 
^ordination  implying  imperfection,  sill  impafeetion 
Evil,  and  all  Evil  some  kind  of  ineonvenienoy  6r«if-^ 
fering:  so  that  there  nmst  be  particular  inconvenienciea 
and  sufferings  annexed  to  every  particular  rank  of  ; 
created  beings  by  the  circumstances  of  things,  and  .y 
their  modes  of  existence. 

^'  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  ja  world  quite  differently 
constituted  ;  but  then  We  had  been  lio  loDgar  men,  and 
whatever  beings  had  occupied  our  stations  in  the  uni^ 
verbal  system^  they  mui^t  have  been  liable  to  the  sam^ 
ineoiivenieAdei '• 

In  all  this  ihexe  is  nothiojg.  that  can  silbnoe  the 
enquiries  of  curiosity,  or  ealra  the  perturbations  of 

doubt.      Wbfttbf r  fli^frhrdinittMMi  in;iplift»  linpfirfc^fion 

may  ^  disputed.  The  m)e«ns  respecting  themselves 
may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end.  Thie  weed  as  a  .Weed 
is  no  lesb  perfect  than  theioak  as  an  oak.      That^^ 

ineans^je^i3i5t  Imper&ction  may  imply  privative 
Evil,  or  the  absence  of  some  good,  but  this  privation 
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j/produces  no  suffering,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge- 
An  infan^t  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy  by  his 
immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be  superadded. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the  uni- 
verse, I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust  his  own 
^  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehensive.  Many 
words  easily  understood  on  common  occasion,  be- 
come uncertain  and  figurative  when  applied  to  the 
works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordination  in  human 
affairs  is  well  understood ;  but  when  it  is  attributed' 
to  the  universal  system,  its  meaning  grows  less  Cer- 
ta,in,  like  the  petty  distinctions  of  locality,  which  are 
oiF  good  use  upon  our  own  globe,  but  have  no  mean- 
ing with  regard  to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  i» 
high  or  low. 

That  if  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  nature,  were 
exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now  suffers,  some 
other  being  must  suffer  them  ;  that  if  man  were  not 
man,  some  other  being  must  be  man,  is'  a  position 
arising  from  his  established  notion  of  the  scale  of 
'^l  being.  A  notion  to  which  Pope  has  given  some  im  - 
portance  by  adopting  it,  and  of  which  I  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  show  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
consistency. This  scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated 
to  be  raised  by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on 
nothing  at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top, 
and  to  have  vacuitieis  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  may  sink  into  nihility  without  any 
inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  next  rank 
above  or  below  it.  We  are  therefore  little  enlightened 
by  a  writer  who  tells  us,  that  any  being  in  the  state 
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of  man  must  suffer  what  man  suffers,  when  the  only 
question  that  requires  to  be  resolved  is.  Why  any 
being  is  in  this  state  ? 

Of  poverty  ancTlabous  he  gives  just  and  elegant  re- 
presentations, which  yet  do  not  remove  the  difficulty  of 
the  first  and  fundamental  question,  though  supposing 
the  present  state  of  man  necessary,  they  may  supply 
some  motives  to  content. 

**  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have  been 
exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  human  possessions,  but  because  the  world 
could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for  had  all  been  rich, 
none  could  have  submitted  to  the  commands  of  ano- 
ther, or  the  necessary  drudgeries  of  life  ;  thence  all 
governments  must  have  been  dissolved,  arts  neglected, 
and  lands  uncultivated,  and  so  an  universal  penury 
have  overwhelmed  all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinch- 
ing a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  which  men  are  enabled,  by  a 
particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  prevent  that  poverty 
which  by  a  general  one  Omnipotence  itself  could 
never  have  prevented:  so  that,  by  inforcing  this  duty, 
God  as  it  were  demands  our  assistance  to  promote 
universal  happiuess,  and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every 
door,  where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself. 

"  Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  excused 
us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth  would  readily 
have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures  without  our  in- 
considerable assistance :  but  if  the  severest  labour 
cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the  malignity  of  hum^n 
nature,  what  plots  and  machinations,  what  wars,  ra- 
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piiDe,  i!di\  ^evastatioii,  wbai  t)^ofligacy  and  licentious-^ 
ness,  must  have  been  the  consequences  of  universal 
idleness  !  so  that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  task  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creat<^5  necessary  to  presetTe  our  health,  our  safi^y» 
and  our  innocence.'' 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  common- 
wealth  forgets  the  beginning.  If  God  could  easily 
have  excused  us  from  labour ^  I  do  not  comprehend 
'*rhy  he  could  not  possibly  have  ewempted  all  from 
poverty.  For  poveirty,  in  its  easier  and  more  toler- 
able degree,  is  little  more  than  necessity  of  labour  ; 
and  in  its  iKiore  severe  and  deplorable  state,  little 
more  than  inability  for  labour.  To  be  poor  is  to 
^ork  for  others,  or  to  want  tlie  succour  of  others 
^hout  wotk.  And  the  same  exuberant  fertility 
which  would  make  work  unnecessary,  might  make 
poverty  impossible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  master  of 
his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  mote  cautiously 
of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presumed  to  say  what  it 
could  perform,  or  what  it  could  prevent.  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  those  who  stand  highest  in  the  scale 
of  being  speak  thus  confidently  o£  the  dispensations 
of  their  Maker : 

For  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Of  our  inquietudes  of  mistd  his  account  is  still  less  rea* 
sonable.  "  Whilst  men  are  injured,  they  must  be  in- 
flamed  with  anger ;  and  whilst  they  see  cruelties,  they 
n^ust  be  melted  with  pity ;  whilst  they  p^frceive  dan- 
ger, they  must  be  sensible  of  fear.^     This  is  to  give 
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a  reason  for  all  Evil,  by  showmg  that  one  Evil  pro!^' 
duces  another.  If  there  is  danger  there  ought  to  be 
fear ;  but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be 
danger  ?  His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same 
kind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may  shun 
greater  ^evils^  but  those  greater  evils  must  be  presup- 
posed, that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  appear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 
and  true  doctrine  with  sprightUness  of  &ncy,  and: 
neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefore  insert  it. 
There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always  necessary, 
do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

^'  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cute 
for  all  others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar. 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er.    Garth 

For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  sufferings  usu- 
ally attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the  expiration  of 
that  term  of  life  God  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  us, 
without  any  claim  or  merit  on  our  part.  But  was  it 
an  Evil  ever  $o  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied  but 
by  one  much  greater,  which  is  by  living  for  ever;. by 
which  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the 
prospect  of  a  future  state,  would  grow  so  insupporta- 
ble, our  sufferings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no  being 
in  the  universe  could  be  so  completely  niiserable  as  a 
species  of  immortal  men. .  We  have  no  reason,  there- 
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fore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a 
punishment,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a  future 
life  :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  per- 
fect state,  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession 
of  still-improving  stattes  (for  which  we  have  the 
stFongest  reasons)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must  be  as 
absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be, 
who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful  tour  through 
various  unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  whidi  he 
baits  at  on  the  road. 

\/*  The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes 
of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  .we  so  frequently 
complain,  are  no  more  than  the  necessary  progress  of 
it  to  this  necessary  conclusion ;  and  are  so  far  from 
being  Evils  deserving  these  complaints,  that  they  are 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the 
source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  plea- 
sures are  ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of 
seasons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those  of  the 
year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change,  which  the 
choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by  their  continu- 
ance. In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding  of  the  sun- 
shine, the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated 
paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  in  the  eyes  of 
infants  at  their  first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world, 
as  nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat 
and  vigour  of  the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens 
for  us  new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chace :   the  serene  autumn  of 
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complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden  harvests 
of  our  worldly  pursuits  :  nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of  old 
age  destitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
of  which  the  recollection  and  relation  of  those  paQt 
are  perhaps  none  of  the  least;  and  at  last  death 
opens  to  us  a  new  prospect,  from  whence  we  shall 
probably  look  back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupy 
tions  of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do 
now  on  our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain  or 
engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who  has  so 
well  inculcated  such  important  truths,  I  will  venture 
to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief  comfort  of  the  old 
is  the  recollection  of  the  past,  so  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  thoughts,  that  when  the  imbecility  of  age 
shall  come  upon  him,  he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its 
languors  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in 
presumptuous  decisions,  but  modest  enquiries,  not  in 
dogmatical  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old  age 
will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now  before  us 
has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the  scrupulous,  and 
to  shake  the  weak,  to  encourage  impious  presumption 
or  stimulate  idle  curiosity. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of  par- 
ticular evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general  reason  for 
which  JEvil  may  be  said  to  be  our  Good.  He  is  of  L/ 
opinion  that  there  is  some  inconceivable  benefit  in 
pain  abstractedly  considered ;  that  pain  however  in- 
flicted, 6t  wherever  felt,  communicates  some  good  to 
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4be  general  sys^tem  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  i^ 
Bome  way  or  other  the  bd^ter  for  the  pain  of  every 

\  other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  m  far  as  to 
mippose  that  there  passes  some  prineij^e  of  union 
jfimmgh  all  animal  U£e,  as  attraction  is  communicated 
to  all  corporal  nature ;  and  that  the  Evils  suffered  09 
ii4B  globe,  may  by  .«ome  incoiiceirable^..ineaj.s  con- 
tribute  to  the  felicity  o(  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
iqotest  planet. 

Hoy  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to  human 
conception  by  any  inconceivable  means,  I  am  not  able 
to  discover.  We  believed  that  the  present  system  of 
^creation  was  right,  though  we  could  not  explain  tb^ 
adaptation  of  one  part  to  the  other,  or  for  the  iwhole 
succession  of  causes  and  consequeniQes^  Whsnnd  Ixbb 
this  ^iquire(r  added  to  tjie  little  knowledge  th^t 
we  had  before?  He  has  told  us  of  the  beneJSts  of 
Evil,  which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between  disr 
taut  parts  of  the  universe,  whicb  he  cannot  himself 
conceive.     There  was  enough  in  this  question  iiiciw- 

<:eivable  before,  and  we  have  little  advantage  from  a 
nj^w  inconceivable  solution. 

1  do  not  mean  to  reproach  tliis  author  f(^  not 
knowing  what  ia  equally  hidden  from  learning  and 
iron)  ignorance.  The  shame  is  to  impose  words 
for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To  imiagine 
that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are  only  turning 
round.  To  think  that  there  is  any  di&rence  be- 
tween him  that  gives  no  reason,  and  him  that  gives 
a  reason,   which  bv  his  own  confession  cannot  he 

jDonceived. 

But   that   he  may  not  be  thought  to  cpnceivje 
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nothing  but  things  ioconoeivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings  may 
produce  good  effects.  He  imagines  that  as  we  have 
not  only  imimals  for  food,  but  dioose  some  for  trnx 
Aivemou,  the  same  privilege  may  be  allowed  to 
some  beings  above  us,  who  may  deceive,  torment, 
or  destroy  us  for  the  ends  only  of  their  own  plea^ 
sure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds  impossible  to 
be  conceived,  but  that  irnpossibUity  lessens  not  the 
probability  of  the  conjecture,  which  by  analogy  is 
so  strongly  confirmed. 
""I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplating 
this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  have  carried 
further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  (^  his  argument 
He  might  have  shown  that  these  hinters,  whose 
game  is  man,  have  many  sports  analogous  to  our  own. 
As  we  drown  whelps  and  kittens,  they  amuse  them- 
selves now  and  then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand 
routd  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague, 
as  we  encircle  a  cock-{»t.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or  {Mea- 
sure, and  knock  him  down  with  an  apoplexy.  Smne 
of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and  delight  in  the 
operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a  human  philosopher  in 
the  effects  of  the  air-pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a 
t3nnpany  is  as  good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a 
merry  boi^t  have  these  frolick  bcdngs  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man  tumble 
with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble  again,  and  all 
this  he  knows  not  why.  As  they  are  wiser  and  more 
powerful  than  we,  they  have  more  exquisite  diversions, 
for  we  baye  no  way  of  pro(niring  any  sport  so  brisk  and 
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80  lasting,  as  the  paroxysms  of  the  gout  and  stone, 
which  undoubtedly  must  make  high  mirth,  especially 
if  the  play  be  a  little  dii^ersified  with  the  blunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not  how  far 
their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend.  Perhaps 
I  now  and  then  a  merry  being  may  place  himself  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties  of  an 
epidemical  disease,  or  amuse  his  leisure  with  the  toss- 
ings  and  contortions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited 
\    /        together. 

One  sport  the  merry  lyialice  of  these  beings  has 
found  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  we  have  nbthiifg 
equal  or  similar.  They  now  and  then  catch  a  mortal 
proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered  either  by  the  submis- 
sion of  those  who  court  his  kindness,  or  the  notice  of 
those  who  suffer  him  to  court  theirs.  A  head  thus 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  false  opinions,  and  the 
projection  of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle 
notions,  till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an 
author :  their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political  irony, 
and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  height,  by  a  treatise  of 
philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor  animal  to  entangle 
himself  in  sophisms,  and  flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk 
confidently  of  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  give  solutions 
which  himself  confesses  impossible  to  be  understood. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no  pain,  but 
while  they  lare  wondering  at  the  extravagance  of  his 
opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to  one  another  as  a  new 
example  of  human  folly,  he  is  enjoying  his  own  ap- 
plause, and  that  of  his  companions,  and  perhaps  is 
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elevated  with  the  hope  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a 
new  sect. 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the  world, 
maybe  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for  the  sake 
of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for  surely  they  are 
of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  Of  the  productions  of  the  last  bounteous 
year,  how  many  can  be  said  to  serve  any  purpose  of  use 
or  pleasure  ?  The  only  end  of  writing  iS  to  enable  the 
readers  better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  piit  more  in  our  power  by 
him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets,  of  which  some 
creature  not  much  wiser  than  ourselves  manages  the 
wires  ?  That  a  set  of  beings  unseen  and  unheard,  are 
hovering  about  us,  trying  experiments  Aipon  our  sen- 
sibility, putting  us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver, 
torturing  us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that  they 
may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is  yellow ;  some- 
times  breaking  a  traveller's  bones,  to  try  how  he  will 
get  home ;  sometimes  wasting  a  man  to  a  skeleton, 
and  sometimes  killing  him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance 
of  his  hide.  *  .y 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which  though, 
like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  entertaining, 
though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may  contribute  to 
patience.  The  only  reason  why  we  should  contemplate 
y.vil  jgy  that  wp  nfiftY  bp^r  ifr.  bpttftr;  and  I  am  afraid 


nothing  •  is  m\\c\\  ^pnyp  plgyg^y  endured,  for  the  sake 
of  makiag..others  sport. 

The  first  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such  as  in- 
cline me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall  find 


nothing  to  blame  in  the  succeeding  p^t  He  offef  s 
a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of  virtue  and  vice, 
fdi^  which  I  have  often  contended,  and  Virfaich  mu6£  be 
embraced  by  all  who  are  willing  to  know  why  they 
act,  or  Ivhy  they  forbear  io  give  any  reason  of  their 
eotiduct  to  themselves  or  othars. 

"  In  ordfer  to  find  out  the  true  Origiij  of  nioral 
Evil,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  en-- 
quire  into  itiS  nature  and  essence ;  •  or  what  it  is  that 
Constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another  good>  Va- 
rious have  been  the  opinions  of  various  authors  on 
this  criteriori  of  virtue ;  and  this  variety  bair  reii- 
dei^ed  that  doubtfiil,  wMch  must  otherwise  have  been 
elear  and  manifest  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Some 
indeed  have  denied  that  there  is  atiy  such  things 
because  different  ages  and  nations  have  entertained 
diffeteni  sentiments  concerning  it :  but  this  is  just 
as  reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neither  sun, 
moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have  supported 
different  systems  of  the  motions  and  magnitudes  of 
these  celestial  bodies.  Some  have  placed  it  in  cotifor^ 
miity  to  truth,  some  to  the  fitiiess  of  things,  and  others 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  all  this  is  merely  superficial : 
they  resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitness  of 
things,  are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why  God 
should  require  tfs  to  act  in  one  nlanner  rather  than 

j  another.     The  teiie  reason  of  which  can  possibly  be 

^  no  other  l3ian  this,   because  some  actions  produce 
happiness,   arid  others  misery:   so  that  all  xhclral 

-^  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing  more  t^an  the  produc- 
tion of  natural.     This  alote  it  is  that  makes  truth 

-preferable  to  falsehood,  this  that  determines  die  fit- 
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ness  of  things,  and  this  that  induces  God  to  com- 
mand some  actions,  and  forbid  others.  They  who 
extol  tlie  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  ex- 
clusive of  its  consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous 
nonsense ;  and  they  who  would  persuade  us,  that 
Good  and  Evil  are  things  indifferent,  dei>ending  I 
wholly  on  the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  na-  \ 
ture  of  things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God 
himself,  by  representing  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradictions; that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  tor- 
ment and  destroy  each  other;  for  injuries  cannot  be 
made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made  pleasure,  and 
consequently  vice  cannot  be  made  virtue  by  any 
power  whatever.  It  is  the  consequences,  therefore, 
of  all  human  actions  that  must  stamp  their  value.  So 
far  as  the  general  practice  of  any  action  tends  to  pro- 
duce good,  and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world, 
80  far  we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  much  Evil 
as  it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  contains. 
I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we  must  always 
remember,  in  judging  by  this  rule,  to  apply  it  only 
to  the  general  species  of  actions,  and  not  to  parti- 
cular actions;  for  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  de- 
sirous to  set  bounds  to  the  destructive  consequences 
which  must  otherwise  have  followed  from  the  universal 
depravity  of  mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived 
the  nature  of  tbiugs,  that  our  most  vicious  actions  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce  good. 
Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  disperse  useless  hoards 
to  the  benefit  of  the  publict ;  adultery  may  bring  heirs 
and  good  humour  too  into  many  families,  where  they 
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would  otherwise  have  been  wanting;  and  inurderfree 
the  world  from  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Luxury  main- 
tains its  thousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thousands. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  others 
are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  contentions  of  avarice, 
knavery,  selfishness,  and  ambition;  and  thus  the 
worst  of  vices,  and  the  worst  of  men,  are  often  com- 
pelled by  Providence  to  serve  the  most  beneficial 
purposes,  contrary  to  their  own  malevolent  tenden- 
cies and  inclinations ;  and  thus  private  vices  become 
publick  benefits,  by  the  force  olily  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of 
the  criterion  of  virtue  before  mentioned,  the  only 
solid  foundation  on  which  any  true  system  of  ethicks 
can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple,  and  uniform 
rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judgment  on  our  ac- 
tions; but  by  this  we  may  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
determine  which  are  Good,  and  which  are  Evil, 
but  almost  mathematically  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
portion of  virtue  or  vice  which  belongs  to  each,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  degrees  of  happiness  or 
misery  which  they  occasion.  But  though  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  end ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation 
of  mankind,  or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
jfexalting  or  degrading  themselves  in  another  state  by 
^tjieir  behaviour  in  the  present.  And  thus  indeed  it 
answers  two  most  important  purposes;  those  are  the 
conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the  test  of  our 
'obedience ;  or  had  not  such  a  test  seemed  necessary 
to  Grod's  infinite  wisdom,  and  productive  of  universal  - 
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good,    he  would  never  have  permitted   the  happi- 
ness of  men,  even  in  this  life,  to  have  depended  on 
so  precarious  a  tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  beha- 
viour to  each  other.     For  it  is  observable,  that  he  | 
who  best  knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one   \ 
thing  of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue :  he  trusts   j 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  continuance  of  our  species ;    to  our 
vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty  to  others ;  and 
to  Our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves ;  often 
to  our  vices  for  the  support  of  government,   and 
sometimes  to  our  follies  for  the  preservation  of  our 
religion.     But  since  some  test  of  our  obedience  was 
necessary,  nothing  sure  could  have  been  commanded 
for  that  end  so  fit  and  proper,   and  at  the  same 
time  so  useftil,  as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing 
could  have  been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness, 
as  the  production  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God.     It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  morality  and  religion.    Morality  obliges 
men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because  such  be- 
haviour is  most  conducive  to  publick  happiness,  and 
consequently  to  their  own;  religion,  to  pursue  the 
same   course,   because   conformable   to   the   will  of 
their  Creator.     Morality  induces  them  to  embrace 
virtue  from  prudential  considerations;  religion  from 
those  of  gratitude  and  obedience.     Morality  there- 
fore,  entirely   abstracted    from  religion,    can   have 
nothing  meritorious  in  it ;  it  being  but  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, or  good  oeconomy,  which  like  health,  beauty, 
or  riches,  are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by 
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Grod,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him ;  for  though  we 
may  be  justly  punished  for  injuring  ourselves,  we  can 
daim  no  reward  for  self-preservation ;  as  suicide  de- 
sarvea  punishment  and  infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no 
reward  or  honours  for  not  being  guilty  of  it.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our 
Scriptures,  in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no 
merit  without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles  ;  but  without 
being  done  in  putsuance  of  our  belief  in  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  And  now,  having  men- 
tioned Scripture,  I  cannot  omit  observing  ^that  the 
Christian  is  the  only  religious  or  moral  institution  in 
the  world,  that  ever  set  in  a  right  light  these  two 
material  points,  the  essence  and  the  end  of  virtue, 
that  ever  founded  the  one  in  the  production  of  happi- 
ness, that  is,  in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their 
language,  charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  pro- 
bation of  man,  and  bis  obedience  to  bis  Creator. 
Sublime  and  magnificent  as  was  the  plilosophy  of  the 
ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  deficient  in 
these  two  important  articles.  They  were  all  built  on 
the  sandy  foundations  of  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  enthusiastick  patriotism ;  and  their  great  point 
in  view  was  the  contemptible  reward  of  human 
glory;  foundations  which  were  by  no  means  able 
to  support  the  magnificent  structures  which  they 
erected  upon  them;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in- 
dependent of  its  efiects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense  ; 
patriotism,  which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the 
sake  of  a  particular  country,*  is  but  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal :  and  all  human  glory 
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but  a  iiic^n  atnd  ridiculous  delusion.  The  whole  af&ir 
then  of  religion  and  morality,  the  subject  of  so  many 
thousand  volumes,  is,  in  short,  no  more  than  this  :  the 
Supreme  Being,  infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful, 
desirous  to  diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  ordel's  of  beingis,  all 
subserrient  to  each  other  by  proper  subordination^ 
One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a  creature  endued 
with  such  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  reason,  and 
free-will,  as  is  suitable  to  his  situation,  and  placed  for 
a  tiftie  on  this  globe  as  in  a  school  of  probation  and 
education.  Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him 
of  improving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  manner 
as  t6  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher  perfection 
and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself  to  a  state  of  greatei* 
imperfection  and  misery ;  necessary  infdeed  towards 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  universe,  but  very 
grievous  and  burdensome  to  those  individuals  who,  by 
their  own  misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it^ 
The  test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is/ 
(^operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  narrow 
sffhere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  production  of  hap« 
piness.  And  thus  the  happiness  and  misery  of  ^ 
future  state  vnll  be  the  just  reward  or  punishment  of 
promoting  or  preventing  happiness  in  this.  So  artifi-^ 
cially  by  this  means  is  the  nature  of  all  human  virtue 
and  vice  contrived,  that  their  rewards  and  punish-* 
ments  are  woven,  as  it  were,  in  their  very  essence ; 
their  immediate  effects  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their 
future,  and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the 
proper  samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  pro- 
duce in  another.     We  have  reason  given  us  to  dis* 
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tinguish  these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  conduct ; 
and,  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  conscience  also 
is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind  of  monitor,  perpe- 
tually to  remind  us  both  of  our  interest  and  our 
duty," 

Si  sic  omnia  dixisset !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  consequences  of  human  actions  being  some-^ 
times  uncertain,  and  sometimes  remote,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  many  cases  for  most  men,  nor  in  all  cases  tor 
any  man  to  determine  what  actions  will  ultimately 
produce  happiness,  and  therefore  it  was  proper  that 
revelation  should  lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  in- 
variably in  opposition  to  appearances,  and  in  every 
change  of  circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  cer- 
tain to  promote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  set  free 
from  the  dangerous  temptation  of  doing  Evil  that 
Good  may  come. 

Because  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect  will 
happen  very  frequently,  that  our  own  private  hap- 
piness may  be  promoted  by  an  act  injurious  to  others, 
when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged  by  nature  to  prefer 
ultimately  the  happiness  of  others  to  his  own ;  there- 
fore, to  the  instructions  of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions. 
That  every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimately  in- 
jure himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ultimately  by  in- 
juring others  benefit  himself;  but  that  however  the 
lot  of  the  good  and  bad  may  be  huddled  together  in  the 
seeming  confusion  of  our  present  state,  the  time  shall 
undoubtedly  come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be 
most  happy. 
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I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Letter 
is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has  indeed  en- 
gaged in  a  disquisition  in  which  we  need  not  wonder 
if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of  questions  on  which  phi- 
losophers have  employed  their  abilities  from  the 
earliest  times. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfecU  because 
the  system  requires  subordination,  and  because  the 
power  of  losing  his  perfection,  of  "  rendering  him- 
seir wicked  and  miserable,  is  the  highest  imperfection 
imaginable."  Besides,  the  regular  gradations  of  the 
scale  of  being  required  somewhere  '*  such  a  creature 
as  man  with  all  his  infirmities  about  him,  and  the 
total  removal  of  those  would  be  altering  his  nature, 
and  when  he  became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be 
man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on  the 
scale  ofheing^  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to  renew 
the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is  made  to 
rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again  remark,  that 
consequences  cannot  have  greater  certainty  than  the 
postulate  from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  that  no 
system  can  be  more  hypothetical  than  this,  and  per- 
haps no  hypothesis  more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the  per- 
fection with  which  man  is  held  to  be  originally  vested. 
"  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is,  endued  with  aH 
possible  perfection,  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  is 
a  false  notion,  derived  from  the  philosophers. — The 
universal  system  required  subordination,  and  conse-» 
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quently  comparative  imperfection."  That  man  was 
ever  endued  with  all  possible  perfection^  that  is,  with 
all  perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  yii/^^.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notion^  because  no  man 
ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived  from  the  philo- 
sophers: for  without  pretending  to  guess  what  philo- 
sophers he  may  mean,  it  is  very  safe  to  affirm,  that 
no  philosopher  ever  said  it.  Of  those  who  now  main- 
tain that  man  was  once  perfect,  who  may  very  easily 
be  found,  let  the  author  enqtdre  whether  man  was 
ever  omniscient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent, 
whether  he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  arch- 
angels or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform 
him,  that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not 
absolute,  but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination,  perfect, 
not  as  compared  with  different  beings,  but  with  him- 
self in  his  present  degeneracy;  not  perfect  as  an 
angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debarred,  because 
pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  universe ;  and 
the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  extending  its  salutary 
influence  to  innumerable  orders  above  and  below,  it 
was  necessary  that  man  should  suffigr;  but  because  it 
is  not  suitable  to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted 
on  innocence,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Origi- 
nal of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
God  created  beings  whose  guilt  he  foreknew,  in  order 
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that  he  might  have  proper  objects  of  pain,  because  the 
pain  of  part  is,  no  man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary 
to  the  felicity  of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be  so 
easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual  strain  of 
imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival.  All  the  duties 
to  God  or  man  that  are  nes^lected  we  may  fancy  per- 
fonned ;  aU  the  crimes  thft  are  commitLd  we  ^y 
conceive  forborne.  Man  will  then  be  restored  to  his 
moral  perfections :  and  into  what  head  can  it  enter, 
that  by  this  change  the  universal  system  would  be 
shaken,  or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and  in 
the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil,  if  we 
suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  discovered,  the  ac- 
count is  by  no  means  difficult :  polity  being  only  the 
conduct  of  immoral  men  in  publick  affairs.  The 
Evils  of  each  particular  kind  of  government  are  very 
clearly  and  elegantly  displayed,  and  from  their  se- 
condary causes  very  rationally  deduced ;  but  the  first 
cause  lies  still  in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in 
this  Letter  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently 
instructive;  one  of  his  practical  deductions,  that 
**  from  government  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated,  and 
their  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  been  always 
allowed ;  the  question  upon  which  all  dissension  arises 
is,  when  that  excess  b^ns,  at  what  point  men  shall 
cease  to  bear,  and  attempt  to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well  de- 
serves to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently impressed. 

"  What  has  here  been  said  hi  thdur  imperfections 
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and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  defence  of 
them :  every  wise  man  ought  to  redress  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  which  can  be  effected  by  one 
method  only;  that  is,  by  a  reformation  of  manners: 
for  as  all  political  Evils  derive  their  original  from 
moral,  these  can  never  be  removed,  until  those  are 
first  amended.  He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres 
to  virtue  and  sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces 
them  by  his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a 
atate^  than  he  who  displaces  a  niinister,  or  dethrones 
a  tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but  that 
exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No  immoral 
man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot;  and  all 
those  who  prpfe^s  outrageous  zeal  for  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
fringe her  laws,  affront  her  religion,  and  debauch  her 
people,  are  but  despicable  quacks,  by  fraud  or  igno- 
rance increasing  the  disorders  they  pretend  to  re- 
medy.-' 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  he  has 
learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  divines ; 
that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  must  be  received 
upon  conviction,  and  successively  received  by  those 
whom  conviction  reached;  that  its  evidences  and 
sanctions  are  not  irresistible,  because  it  was  intended 
to  induce,  not  to  <;ompel;  and  that  it  is  obscure, 
because  we  want  faculties  to  comprehend  it.  What 
he  means  by  his  assertion,  that  it  wants  policy,  I  do 
not  well  understand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that 
a  good  christian  will  be  a  good  govemour,  or  a  good 
subject ;  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  patriot. 

Religion   has  been,   he   says,     corrupted  by   the 
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wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  comniunicatctU 
and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  connexion  with 
temporal  interest  and  human  passion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  firom  all  this,  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original  of 
Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  pursues  the  argument  thus:  the 
reli^on  of  m^an  produces  evils,  because  the  morality  of 
man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality  is  imperfecta  that  he 
may  be  justly  a  subject  of  punishment :  he  is  made 
subject  to  punisliment  because  the  pain  of  part  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  of  the  whole ;  pain  is  neces* 
sary  to  happiness  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how.  " 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  instead  of 
rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we  are  devolved 
back  into  dark  ignorance ;  and  all  our  effort  ends  in 
belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life  there  is  some  good 
reason,  and  in  confession,  that  the  reason  cannot 
be  found.  This  is  all  that  hiEts  been  produced  by 
the  revival  of  Chrysippus's  untractableness  of  matter, 
and  the  Arabian  scale  of  existence.  A  system  has 
been  raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself,  that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its  de- 
struction. To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it  has  been 
well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the  hand  which 
cannot  build  a  hovcU  "inay  demolish  a  temple^. 

*  New  Practice  of  Physick. 
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For  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  from  its  first  Rise.  In 
which  the  most  considerable  Papers  communicated  to  the 
Society,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  published,  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  Order,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

By  THOMAS  BIRCH,  D.  D. 

SJECRETART    TO    THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY.       ft    Vols.    4tO. 


This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  in  titled 
by  the  author  a  diary  than  a  history,  as  it  proceeds 
r^ularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely  as  to  number 
over  the  members  present  at  each  committee,  and  so 
slowly,  that  two  large  volumes  contain  only  the  trans- 
actions of  the  eleven  first  years  from  the  institution 
of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this  work 
as  useless.  Many  particularities  are  of  importance 
to  one  man,  though  they  appear  trifling  to  another, 
and  it  is  always  more  safe  to  admit  copiousness  than 
to  affect  brevity.  Many  informations  will  be  afford- 
ed by  this  book  to  the  biographer.  I  know  not 
where  else  it  can  be  found,  but  here  and  in  Ward, 
that  Cowley  was  doctor  in  physic.  And  whenever 
any  other  institution  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  at- 
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tempted,  the  exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the 
Royal  Society  may  furnish  precedents. 

These  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of  the 
Society ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them,  which 
though  roistered  and  preserved,  had  heen  never 
printed  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more  eminent 
members,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
each  died.  '• 

The  original  of  the  society  is  placed  earlier  in  this 
histdry  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat.  Theodore  Haak, 
a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  proposed  to 
some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a  weekly  meeting 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  knowledge.  The  first 
A^^ociates,  whose  names  ought  surely  to  be  pre- 
served, were  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard, 
Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson,  Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of 
Gresham,  and  Mr.  Haak.  Sometime  afterwards 
Wilkins,  Wallis,  and  Goddard  being  removed  to 
Oxford,  carried  on  the  same  design  there  by  stated 
meetings,  and  adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward» 
Dr.  iSathurst,  Di*.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1659 
joined  their  friends,  and  augmented  their  number, 
and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham-College.  After  the 
restoration  their  number  was  again  increased,  and  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1660,  a  select  party  happening 
to  retire  for  conversation  to  Mr.  Rooke's  apartment  in 
Gresham-College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular 
society.  Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and 
therefore  from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known,* 


* 
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This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which  will 
long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has  been  by 
jBome  remarker  observed,  that  no  man  ever  grew  im- 
mortal by  a  translation ;  and  undoubtedly  transla- 
tions into  the  prose  of  a  living  language  must  be  laid 
aside  whenever  the  language  changes,  because  the 
matter  being  always  to  be  found  in  the  original,  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  preservation  of  the  form 
superinduced  by  the  translator.  But  such  versions  may 
last  long,  though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and 
there,  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  English  tongue  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent state. 

The  great  difl&culty  of  a  translator  is  to  preserve 
the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the  uncon- 
strained manner  of  an  original  writer.  This  Mr. 
Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a  degree  of 
which  there  are  few  examples.  His  book  has  the 
dignity  of  antiquity,  arid  the  easy  flow  of  a  modem 
composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had  illus- 
trated with  notes  an  author  which  must  have  many 
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difficulties  to  an  English  reader,  and  particularly 
that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of  war ;  but 
thesa  omissions  may  be  easily  supplied  by  an  inferior 
hand  from  the  antiquaries  and  commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  much  per- 
formed, would  be  invidious,  and  to  commend  is 
unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work  may  be 
more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by  exhibiting  a 
specimen.* 


REVIEW 
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SUBJECTS, 

IN  PROSE    AND   VERSE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  HARRISON. 


This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears  upon 
the  first  page,  has  been  produced  by  the  contribution 
of  many  hands,  and  printed  by  the  encouragement  of 
a  numerous  subscription,  both  which  favours  seem  to 
be  deserved  by  the  modesty  and  piety  of  her  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  generally 
to  have  imitated  or  tried  to  imitate  the  copiousness 
and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this  however  is  not 
all  their  praise,  they  have  laboured  to  add  to  her 
brightness  of   imagery    her   purity   of  sentiments. 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  175G. 
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The  poets  have  had  Dr.  Watts  before  their  eyes,  a 
writer  who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius, 
compensated  that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt  to 
employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  decoration 
of  religion  was,  1  think,  first  made  by  Mr.  Boyle's 
Martydom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's  philosophical 
studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultiyatioti  of 
stile,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  design  was  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the 
first  who  taught  the  dissenters  to  write  and  speak 
like  other  men,  by  shewing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  with  piety.  They  would  have  both 
done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they  had  that 
charity  which  might  well  make  their  failings  forgot- 
ten, and  with  which  the  whole  Christian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.  They  were  pure  from  all  the 
heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is  become 
a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has  hitherto 
detested. 

.  This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and  do  not 
corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary.  But  to 
them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom  I  believe  ap- 
plauded by  angels  and  numbered  with  the  just.^ 

*  From  the  Literary  Magazine,  1756. — There  are  other  Re- 
views of  Books  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  Magazine,  but,  in  general, 
very  short,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
and  an  extract.  That  on  Mrs.  Harrison's  Miscellanies  may 
be  accounted  somewhat  interesting  from  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Watts. 
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ENTITXEB 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND  CJIITICAL  ENQUIRY 

INTO  THE  EVIDENCE 
Produced  by  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Morton  against 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.* 

With  an  Examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson*s  Dissertation, 
and  Mr.  Hume's  History,  with  respect  to  that  Evidencc.t 


We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk  of 
independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liherty  of 
thought,  and  liberty  of  press.  Our  clamorous  praises 
of  liberty  sufficiently  prove  that  we  enjoy  it ;  and  if 
by  liberty  nothing  else  be  meant,  than  security  from 
the  persecutions  of  power,  it  is  so  fully  possessed  by 
us,  that  little  more  is  to  be  desired,  except  that  one 
ilhould  talk  of  it  less,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  complete  in- 
dependence; he  that  has  any  wants,  wliich  others 
can  supply,  must  study  the  gratification  of  thom 
whose  assistance  he  expects;  this  is  equally  true, 
whether  his  wants  be  wants  of  nature  or  of  vanity. 
The  writers  of  the  present  time  are  not  always  can- 
didates for  preferment,  nor  often  the  hirelings  of  a 

*  Written  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinburgh. 

t  IVinted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  October  17  GO. 
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patron.     They  profess  to  se»ve  no  interest,  and  speak 
with  loud  contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  influence 
neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  have  ever  been 
free.  Those  who  have  set  greatness  at  defiance,  have 
yet  been  the  slaves  of  fashion..  When  an  opinion 
has  once  become  pqpular,  very  few  are  willing  to  op- 
pose it.  Idleness, is  more  willing  to  credit  than  en- 
quire ;  cowardice  is  afraid  of  controversy,  and  vanity 
of  answer ;  and  he  that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is 
tempted  to  court  purchasers  by  flattering  the  preju- 
dices of  the  public. 

It  has  now  been  fashionable  for  near  half  a  century, 
to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  to  exalt 
and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts 
have  found  few  apologists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pay 
for  praise ;  and  who  will,  without  reward,  oppose  the 
tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet  there  remains  still  among 
us,  not  wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire 
of  establishing  right,  in  opposition  to  fashion.  The 
author,  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  has  attempted  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name  has 
for  some  years  been  generally  resigned  to  infamy,  and 
who  has  been  considered  as  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  condemned  by  her  own  letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  vindication 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  they  he 
genuine y  the  qneen  was  guilty ;  and  if  they  be  spu- 
riauSf  she  was  innocent.  He  has,  therefore,  under- 
taken to  prove  them  spurious,  and  divided  his  treatise 
into  six  parts. 

In  the  Jirst  is  contained  the  history  of  the  letters. 
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from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  their  be- 
ing produced  against  Queen  Mary,  and  their  several 
appearances  in  England  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  commissioners,  until  they  were  finally  delivered 
back  again  to  the  earl  of  Morton. 

The  second  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr.  Good- 
all's  arguments  for  proving  the  letters  to  be  spurious 
and  forged ;  and  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume's 
objections  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Goodall,  with 
critical  observations  on  these  authors. 

The  third  contains  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  support 
qf  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

'The  fourth  contains  an  examination  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called  French 
Paris,  with  observations  shewing  the  same  to  be  a 
forgery. 

The  Jiflh  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
And, 

The  last  is  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct  or 
positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to  sh^^w 
what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  ^nd  scr 
cretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of  the  lord 
Darnley. 

The  author  apologises  for  the  length  of  this  book, 
by  observing,  that  it  necessarily  comprises  a  great 
number  of  particulars,  which  could  not  easily  be  con- 
tracted :  the  same  plea  may  be  made  for  the  imper- 
fection of  our  extract,  which  will  naturally  fall  be- 
low the  force  of  the  book,  because  we  qan  only  select 
parts  of  that  evidence,  which  owes  its  strength  to  its 

VOL.  XI.  y 
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concatenation,  and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever 
it  is  di^oined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controverted 
letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies. 

"  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was  left 
be  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  before  his  fleeing  away,  and 
was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dalgleish,  his  servand, 
who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of  Mortoun,  ane  small 
gylt  coffer,  not  fiilly  ane  fute  lang,  garnisht  in  sin- 
drie  places  with  the  Roman  letter  F.  under  ane 
king's  crowne;  wharin  were  certane  letteris  and 
writings  weel  knawin,  and  be  aithis  to  be  affirmit  to 
have  been  written  with  the  Quene  of  Scottis  awn 
hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight  letters 
in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French  also,  and  a 
promise  of  marriage  by  the  Queen  to  Bothwell. 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author  makes 
some  considerable  objections,  from  the  nature  of 
things;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not  always  con- 
vince, we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of  facts. 

On  June  15,  1567.  the  queen  delivered  herself  to 
Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned  her. 

June  20,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and  six  days 
after  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his  examination 
is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  this  fatal 
box. 

Dec.  4,  1567,  Murray's  secret  council  published  an 
act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of  these  letters,  and 
in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written  and  suhscrivit 
with  her  awzn  hand.  Ten  days  after  Murray's  first 
parliament  met,  and  passed  an  act,  in  which  they 
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mention  previe  letters  written  halelie  [wholly]  with 
her  axmi  hand.  The  difference  between  written  and 
subscribed^  and  wholly  written,  gives  the  author  just 
reason  to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  the 
first  account  asserts  more  than  the  second,  though  the 
second  contains  all  the  truth ;  for  the  letters,  whether 
writtefi  by  the  queen  or  notj  were  not  subscribed. 
Had  the  second  account  differed  ifrom  the  first  only 
by  something  added,  the  first  might  have  contained 
truth,  though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second 
corrects  the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October  1568,  these  letters  were  shewn  at  York 
to  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  by  the  agents  of  Murray, 
but  not  in  their  publick  character  as  commissioners, 
but  by  way  of  private  information,  and  were  not  there- 
fore exposed  to  Mary's  commissioners.  Mary,  how- 
ever, hearing  that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be 
produced  against  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
require  them  for  her  inspection,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  declare  them  false  and  Jeigned,  forged  and 
invented,  observing  that  there  were  many  that  could 
counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit  a  hand 

through  eight  letters  very  difficult.     But  it  does  not 

appear  that  the  letters  were  ever  shewn  to  those  who 

would  desire  to  detect  them;  and  to  the  English 

commissioners  a  rude  and  remote  imitation  might  be 

sufficient,  since   they  were  not  shewn  as  judicial 

proofs ;  and  why  they  were  not  shewn  as  proofs,  no 

other  reason  can  be  given  than  they  must  have  then 

Y  2 
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been  examined,  and  that  examination  would  have  de- 
tected the  forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against  Mary; 
for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed  for  the  murder 
of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen  at  the  hour  of  death. 
These  letters  were  so  necessary  to  Murray,  that  he 
alledges  them  as  the  reason  of  the  queen's  imprison- 
ment, though  he  imprisoned  her  on  the  I6th,  and 
pretended  not  to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before 
the  20th  of  June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes  and 
kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority  should  have 
been  put  out  of  doubt ;  yet  that  such  letters  were  ever 
found,  there  is  no  witness  but  Morton,  who  accused 
the  queen,  and  Crawfurd,  a  dependent  on  Lennox, 
another  of  her  accusers.  Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was 
hanged  without  any  interrogatories  concerning  them  ; 
and  Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in 
prison,  was  never  called  to  authenticate  them,  nor  was 
his  confession  produced  against  Mary  till  death  had 
left  him  no  power  to  disown  it. 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she  declared 
herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs  against  Mary, 
and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the  liberty  of  confront- 
ing her  accusers,  and  making  her  defence.  Before 
such  a  judge,  a  very  little  prpof  would  be  sufficient. 
She  gave  the  accusers  of  Mary  leav^  to  go  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more. 
They  have  been  since  loat,  and  the  discovery,  which 
comparison  of  writing  might  have  m^de,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.    Hume  has,  however,  endeavoured  to 
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palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but  his  account^ 
says  our  author,  is  contradicted  ahnost  in  every  sen- 
tence by  the  records^  which,  it  appears,  he  has  hintn 
self  pei'tLsed. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  is 
examined ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction>  that  the  French  letters,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated  from  the  Scotch 
copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it  was  so  much  the  in- 
terest of  such  numbers  to  preserve,  are  wanting,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  they  never  existed,  than  that 
they  have  been  lost. 

The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next  examined. 
Robertson  makes  use  principally  of  what  he  calls  the 
internal  evidence,  which,  amounting  at  most  to  con- 
jecture, is  opposed  by  conjecture  equally  probable. 

In  examining  the  confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert, 
or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of  Mary  seems  to 
gain  ground  upon  her  accuser.  Paris  is  mentioned 
in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer  of  them  to  Bothwell ; 
when  the  rest  of  Bothwell's  servants  were  executed, 
clearing  the  queen  in  the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead 
of  suffering  his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was 
conveyed  to  St  Andrew's,  where  Murray  was  absolute, 
put  into  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  citadel,  and  two 
years  after  condemned  by  Murray  himself  nobody 
knew  how.  Several  months  after  his  death,  a  con- 
fession in  his  name,  without  the  regular  testifica- 
tions, was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what  exact  time  nobody 
can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  bishop  of  Ross,  openly 
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denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printed  at  London, 
and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and  another  historian 
of  that  time  declares,  that  Paris  died  without  any 
confession ;  and  the  confession  itself  was  never  shewn 
to  Mary,  or  to  Mary*s  commissioners.  The  author 
makes  this  reflection : — 

"  From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise  from 
their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger  from  Edin- 
burgh, the  ordinary  seat  of  justice ;  their  keeping  him 
hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a  remote  dungeon,  cond  not 
producing  him  with  their  other  evidences,  so  as  he 
might  have  been  publickly questioned;  the  positive  and 
direct  testimony  of  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manu- 
script, then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  with 
the  publick  affirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  at  the 
time  of  Paris's  death,  that  he  had  vindicated  the 
queen  with  his  dying  breath;  the  behaviour  of  Murray, 
Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of  Hay,  the  attestei*  of 
this  pretended  confession,  on  that  occasion  ;  their  close 
and  reserved  silence  at  the  time  when  they  must  have 
had  this ,  confession  of  Paris  in  their  pocket ;  and 
their  publishing  every  other  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this  con- 
fession, the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  supposed  guilt ; 
all  this  duly  and  dispassionately  considered-,  I  think 
one  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to 
expose  so  soon  to  light  this  piece  of  evidence  against 
the  queen;  which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and 
present  at  Pari$*s  execuliofi,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  imposture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "  It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas  Hu- 
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bert'8  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the  smallest 
diflSculties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was  certainly  a 
reguhir  judicial  paper,  given  in  regularly  and  judi- 
cially, and  ought  to  have  been  canvassed  at  the  time, 
if  the  persons^  whom  it  concerned,  had  been  assured 
of  their  innocence." — To  which  our  author  makes  a 
reply,  which  cannot  be  shortened  without  weaken- 
ing it : 

"  Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence? Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,  firsts  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken  in 
presence,  or  by  authority  off  a  judge.  And  secondly^ 
That  it  was  r^ularly  and  judicially  given  in ;  that 
must  be  understood  during  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ences before  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  in 
presence  of  Mary's  commissioners ;  at  which  time  she 
ought  to  have  canvassed  it,  says  our  author,  if  she 
knew  her  innocence. 

^^  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession,  is  evident : 
the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any  such  mark ;  nor 
does  it  mention  that  it  was  taken  in  presence  of  any 
person,  or  by  any  authority  whatsoever;  and,  by  co4a- 
paring  it  with  the  judicial  examinations  of  Dalgleish, 
Hay,  and  Hepburn,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  every  formality  requisite  in  a  judicial  evi- 
dence. In  what  dark  comer,  then,  this  strange  pro- 
duction was  generated,  our  author  may  endeavour  to 
find  out,  if  he  can. 

'^  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  regularly 
and  judicially  given  in,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
been  canvassed  by  Mary  during  the  conferences,  we 
have  already  seen  that  this  likewise  is  not  fact :  the 
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conferences  broke  up  in  February  1569:   Nicholas 
Hubert  was  not  hanged  till  August  thereafter,  and 
his  dying  confession,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only 
dated  the  10th  of  that  month.     How  then  can  this 
gentleman  gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was 
judicially  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  that 
very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  her  com- 
missioners? Such  positive  assertions,  apparently  con- 
trary to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  character  of  an  histo- 
rian, and  may  very  justly  render  his  decision,  with 
respect-to.  evidences  of  a  higher  nature,  very  dubious. 
In  answer  then  to  Mr.  Hume :  As  the  queen's  accu- 
sers did  not  choose  to  produce  this  material  witness, 
PariSf  whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor 
any  declaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvassed  by  the  queen, 
I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusion  may  fairly  be 
used  against  himself;  that  it  is  in  vain  at  present  to 
support  the  improbabilities  and  absurdities  in  a  confes- 
sion, taken  in  a  clandestine  way,  nobody  knows  how ; 
and  produced  after  Paris^s  death,  by  nobody  knows 
whom;  and  from  every  appearance  destitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  and  common  to  such  sort  of  ed- 
dence :    for  these  reasons,    I   am  imder  no  sort  of 
hesitation  to  give  sentence  against  Nicholas  Hubert's 
confession,  as  a  gross  imposture  and  forgery." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  letters  is 
this : 

Morton  affirms  that  thev  were  taken  in  the  hands 
of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dalgleish  is  still 
extant,  and  he  appears  never  to  have  been  once  in- 
terrogated concerning  the  letters. 
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Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they  were  written 
by  the  queen's  hand ;  they  were  carefully  concealed 
from  Mary  and  her  commissioners,  and  were  never 
collated  by  one  man,  who  could  desire  to  disprove 
them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  letters 
are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfurd,  one  of  Len- 
nox's defendants,  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  so 
minute,  as  that  they  could  scarcely  be  thought  on  by 
a  forger.  Crawfurd's  testimony  is  not  without  sus- 
picion. Whoever  practises  forgery,  endeavours  to 
make  truth  the  vehicle  of  falsehood.  Of  a  prince's 
life  very  minute  incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any 
are  too  slight  to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely 
feigned,  for  they  are  likewise  too  slight  to  be  contra* 
dieted.  But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing the  genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no 
date  of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  super- 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  authen- 
ticity were  Dalgleish  and  Paris^  of  which  Dalgleish, 
at  his  trial,  was  never  questioned  about  them ;  Paris 
was  never  publickly  tried,  though  he  was  kept  alive 
through  the  time  of  the  conference. 

The  servants  of  Both  well,  who  were  put  to  death 
for  the  king's  murder,  cleared  Mary  with  their  last 
words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  subscribed, 
and  were  then  produced  without  subscription. 

They  were  shewn  during  the  conferences  at  York 
privately  to  the  English  commissioners,  but  were 
concealed  from  the  commissioners  of  Mary. 
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Mary  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  letters, 
and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Elizabeth, 
before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of  the 
letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed  with  their 
box  to  Scotland,  and  the  lettei^  were  seen  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  which  for  almost  two  centuries 
have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the  enemies  of 
Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered  to  be  forgeries, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  translations,  and  perhaps 
French  translations  of  a  Latin  translation.  And 
the  modem  accusers  of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from 
these  letters,  which  now  exist,  that  other  letters 
existed  formerly,  which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of 
curiosity,  malice,  and  interest. 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the  mur- 
derers of  Damley :  through  this  enquiry  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be  observed,  that,  if 
these  letters  were  forged  by  them,  they  may  easily  be 
thought  capable  of  other  crimes.  That  the  letters 
were  forged,  is  now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps 
they  will  never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 
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the: 
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THE 


HERMIT  OF  TENERIFFE, 


FOUKD  IN  HIS  CELL.* 


Son  of  Perseverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  he  w  ise*  llo 
that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the  Henuit  of 
Teneriffe,  who  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  retreat 
left  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest  his  solitary 
hours  should  be  spent  in  vaiu. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on  the 
earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and  hea))ed 
wealth  together,  I  loved  and  was  favoured,  I  wore  the 
robe  of  honour  and  heard  the  musick  of  adulation :  I 
was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness :  I  was  unhappy* 
and  retired.  I  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length 
found  here,  a  place  where  all  real  wants  might  bo 
easily  supplied,  and  where  I  might  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  the  assistance  of  men  by  the 
toleration  of  their  follies.  Here  I  saw  fruits  and 
herbs  and  water,  and  here  determined   to  wait  the 

*  Printed  in  the  Precbptou,  1748. 
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hand  of  death,  which  I  hope,  when  at  last  it  comes, 
will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forgetfulness 
of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination  to 
wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  procuring  suste- 
nance required ;  hut  as  1  stood  one  day  beholding 
the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I  found  in  myself  a 
desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I  was  on  its  top,  was  in 
the  same  manner  determined  to  scale  the  next,  till 
by  degrees  I  conceived  a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  had  so  long  re- 
sided. This  motion  of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured 
to  suppress,  not  because  it  appeared  criminal,  but  be- 
cause it  was  new  ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for 
the  better ,  alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to 
distrust  itself.  I  was  often  afra-id  that  my  heart 
was  deceiving  mfe,  that  my  impatience  of  confine- 
udeUt  arose  from,  some  earthly  passion,  and  that  my 
ardour  to  survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a  hid- 
den longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes  of  life. 
I  therefore  endessavoured  to  settle  my  thoughts  into 
their  former  state,  but  found  their  distraction  every 
day  greater.  I  was  always  reproaching  myself  with 
the  want  of  happiness  within  my  reach,  and  at  last 
began  to  question  whether  it  was  not  laziness  rather 
than  caution  that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  Terierlflfe. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
journey  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain ;  but  I  had 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burthened  with 
provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine  upon  me ; 
the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and  the  sand 
glided  from  beneath  my  feet ;  at  last,  fainting  with 
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labour,  I  arrived  at  a  small  plain  almost  inclosed 
by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the  east.  I  sat  down 
to  rest  awhile,  in  full  persuasion,  that  when  I  had 
recovered  my  strength  I  should  proceed  on  my  de- 
sign ;  but  when  once  I  had  tasted  ease,  I  found  many 
reasons  against  disturbing  it.  The  branches  spread 
a  shade  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of  spring  wafted 
odours  to  my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  excuses  for  de- 
lay, and  resolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irresistible 
heaviness  suddenly  surprised  me;  I  laid  my  head 
upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myself  to  sleep :  when 
methought  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  the  flight  of 
eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human  dignity  stood 
before  me.  While  I  was  deliberating  how  to  addresis 
him,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness, 
and  asked  me  solemnly,  but  without  severity,  "  Theo- 
dore, whither  art  thou  going  ?"  "I  am  climbing," 
answered  I,  "  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a 
more  extensive  prospect  of  the  works  of  nature." 
•'  Attend  first,"  said  he,  "  to  the  prospect  which  this 
place  affords,  and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  I 
will  explain.  I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who 
watch  over  the  children  of  the  dust,  to  preserve  them 
from  those  evils  which  will  not  ultimately  terminate 
in  good,  and  which  they  do  not,  by  their  own  faults, 
bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round  therefore  with- 
out fear  :  observe,  contemplate,  and  be  instructed.'* 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and  beheld 
a  mountain  higher  thati  Teneriffe,  to  the  summit 
of  which  the  human  eye  could  never  reach :  when 
1  had  tired  myself  with  gazing  upon  its  height,  1 
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turned  my  eyes  towards  its  foot,  which  I  could  easily 
discover,  but  was  amazed  to  find  it  without  founda- 
tion,  and  placed  inconceivably  in  emptiness  and  dark- 
ness. Thus  I  stood  terrified  and  confused ;  above 
were  tracks  inscrutable,  and  below  was  total  vacuity. 
But  my  protector,  with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried 
out,  **  Theodore,  be  not  affrighted,  but  raise  thy  eyes 
again  ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  thee, 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention,  and 
observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be  of  gentle 
rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers ;  the  middle  to  be 
more  steep,  embarrassed  with  crags,  and  interrupted 
by  precipices,  over  which  hung  branches  loaded  with 
fruits,  and  among  which  were  scattered  palaces  and 
bowers.  The  tracts  which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest 
the  top  were  generally  barren;  but  there  were  among 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  ever-greens,  which 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  the  sight 
or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  and  facili- 
tate the  steps  of  those  who  were  clambering  among 
them. 

Then,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
different  parts,  I  observed  at  a  great  distance  a  mul- 
titude of  both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain.  Their  first  actions  I  could 
not  accurately  discern ;  but,  as  they  every  moment 
approached  nearer,  1  found  that  they  amused  them- 
selves with  gathering  flowers  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white  robe,  who  seemed 
not  over  solicitous  to  confine  them  to  any  settled 
pace  or  certain  track ;  for  she  knew  that  the  whole 
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ground  was  smooth  and  solid,  and  that  they  could 
not  easily  be  hurt  or  bewildered.     When,  as  it  often 
happened,  they  plucked  a  thistle  for  a  flower.  Inno- 
cence, so  was  she  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake. 
Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  gentle  a 
government,  and  yet  are  safe.     But  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  their 
felicity ;  for  I  found  that  Innocence  continued  her 
attendance  but  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider 
only  the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per province.     Those  whom  she  abandoned  scarcely 
knew  that  they  were  left,  befoje  they  perceived  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  Education,  a  nymph  more 
severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious  in  her  commands, 
who  confined  them  to  certain  paths,  in  their  opinion 
too  narrow  and  too  rough.     These  they  were  conti- 
nually solicited  to  leave  by  Appetite,  whom  Educa- 
tion could  never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimes 
awed  her  to  such  timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her 
presence  were  scarcely  perceptible.     Some  went  back 
to  the  first  part  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were  no 
longer  guarded  by  Innocence ;  and  such  as  Educa- 
tion could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the  mountain 
by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were  seldom  seen^ 
and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain,  no- 
thing was  more  observable  than  that  she  was  fre- 
quently giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Habits ; 
and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at  every  step, 
that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that  they  would 
be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before  they  per- 
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oeired  their  danger:  and  that  those  whom  Hahit 
should  once  subdue,  had  little  hope  of  regainitig  their 
liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  was  very 
solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  protector  di- 
rected my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pygmies,  which  ap- 
peared to  walk  silently  before  those  that  were  climb- 
ing the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth  the  way  before 
her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had  missed  the  notice 
of  them  before,  both  because  they  were  so  minute  as 
not  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  because  they  grew 
every  moment  nearer  in  their  colour  to  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.  As  the  followers 
of  Education  did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the 
presence  of  these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing 
their  diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
human  beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  pre- 
cepts of  vigilance  with  wonder :  and,  when  they  thought 
her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them  with  contempt. 
Nor  could  I  myself  think  her  cautions  so  necessary 
as  her  frequent  inculcations  seemed  to  suppose,  till  I 
observed  that  each  of  these  petty  beings  held  secretly 
a  chain  m  her  hand,  with  which  she  prepared  to  bind 
those  whom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet  these 
Habits  under  the  eye  of  Education  went  quietly  for- 
ward, and  seemed  very  little  to  increase  in  bulk  or 
strength;  for  though  they  were  always  willing  to 
join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education  kept  them 
apart  from  her,  they  would  very  punctually  obey 
command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads  in  which  they 
werq  confined  easier  and  smoother. 
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It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never  at  i 
stand,  but  contiiiually  growing  or  decreasing,  yet 
not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could  I  for- 
bear to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  saw  in  how 
much  less  time  they  generally  gained  than  lost  bulk. 
Though  they  grew  slowly  in  the  road  of  Education, 
it  might  however  be  perceived  that  they  grew ;  but 
if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call  of  Appetite,  their 
stature  soon  became  gigantick;  and  their  strength 
was  such,  that  Education  pointed  out  to  her  tribe 
many  that  were  led  in  chains  by  them,  whont  she 
could  never  more  rescue  ftom  their  slavery.  She 
pointed  them  out,  but  with  little  effect ;  for  all  het 
pupils  appeared  confident  of  their  oWn  superiority  to 
the  strongest  Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  t6 
regret  that  they  were  hindered  from  following  the 
triumph  of  Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  Hot  to  suffer 
her  power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she  led, 
she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but 
was  continually  doubling  her  chains  upoh  her  cotil- 
panions ;  which  were  so  slender  in  themselves,  attd 
so  silently  fastened,  that  while  the  attention  was  en- 
gaged by  other  objects,  they  were  not  easily  per- 
ceived. Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  had  bfeeii  longer 
worn ;  and  when  by  continual  additions  they  became 
so  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they  were  very  frequently  too 
strong  to  be  broken. 

•  When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to  two 
powers  of  superiour  aspect.     The  meaner  of  them 
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appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or  governing 
nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of  the  other  with 
the  most  anxious  attention,  and  was  visibly  con- 
founded and  perplexed  if  ever  she  suffered  her  regard 
to  be  drawn  away.  The  other  seemed  to  approve  her 
submission  as  pleasing,  but  with  such  a  condescen- 
sion as  plainly  shewed  that  she  claimed  it  as  due ; 
and  indeed  so  great  was  her  dignity  and  sweetness, 
that  he  who  would  not  reverence,  must  not  behold 
her. 

"  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearless,  and 
be  wise ;  approach  these  powers,  whose  dominion  ex- 
tends to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  Mountain  of 
Existence."  I  trembled,  and  ventured  to  address 
the  inferiour  nymph,  whose  eyes,  though  piercing  and 
awful,  I  was  not  able  to  sustain.  "  Bright  Power," 
said  I,  "  by  whatever  name  it  is  lawful  to  address 
thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  presidest  here,  on  what  con- 
dition thy  protection  will  be  granted?"  "  It  will  be 
granted,"  said  she,  "  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Rea- 
son, of  all  subordinate  beings  the  noblest  and  the 
greatest ;  who,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  laws,  will  re- 
ward thee  like  the  rest  of  my  votaries,  by  conducting 
thee  to  Religion."  Charmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect, 
I  professed  my  readiness  to  follow  her.  She  then 
presented  me  to  her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  me 
with  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she  seemed 
to  expect  that  they  should  express  some  gratitude  for 
her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss  of  that  protection 
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which  she  had  hitherto  afforded,  them.  But  it  was 
easy  to  discover,  by  the  alacrity  which  broke  out  at 
her  departure,  that  her  presence  had  been  long  dis- 
pleasing, and  that  she  had  been  teaching  those  who 
felt  in  themselves  no  want  of  instruction.  They  all 
agreed  in  rejoicing  that  they  should  no  longer  be  sub* 
ject  to  her  caprices,  or  disturbed  by  her  documents, 
but  should  be  now  under  the  direction  only  of  Rea- 
son, to  whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
recommend  themselves  by  a  steady  adherence  to  all 
her  precepts.  Reason  counselled  them,  at  their  first 
entrance  upon  her  province,  to  inlist  themselves 
among  the  votaries  of  Religion ;  and  informed  them, 
that  if  they  trusted  to  her  alone,  they  would  find  the 
same  fate  with  her  other  admirers,  whom  she  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  against  Appetites  and  Passions, 
and  who,  having  been  seized  by  Habits  in  the  regions 
of  Desire,  had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns  of 
Despair.  Her  admonition  was  vain,  the  greater 
number  declared  against  any  other  direction,  and 
doubted  not  but  by  her  superintendency  they  should 
climb  with  safety  up  the  Mountain  of  Existence. 
"  My  power,"  said  Reason,  "  is  to  advise,  not  to  com- 
pel ;  I  have  already  told  you  the  danger  of  your 
choice.  The  path  seems  now  plain  and  even,  but 
there  are  asperities  and  pitfalls,  over  which  Religion 
only  can  conduct  you.  Look  upwards,  and  you  per- 
ceive a  mist  before  you  settled  upon  the  highest  visi- 
ble part  of  the  mountain ;  a  mist  by  which  my  pro- 
spect is  terminated,  and  which  is  pierced  only  by  the 
eyes  of  Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the  temples  of  Hap- 
piness, in  which  those  who  climb  the  precipice  by  her 
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direction,  after  the  toil  of  their  pil^niage,  repose  for 
ever.  I  know  not  the  way,  and  therefore  can  only 
conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.  Pride  has  sometimes 
reproached  me  with  the  narrowness  of  my  view,  but, 
when  she  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  could  onlv  shew 
me,  below  the  mist,  the  bowers  of  Content;  even 
they  vanished  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them ;  and 
those  whom  she  persuaded  to  travel  towards  them 
w^ere  enchained  by  Habits,  and  ingulfed  by  Despair, 
a  cruel  tyrant,  whose  caverns  are  beyond  the  daikness 
ctn  the  right  side  and  on  the  left,  from  whose  prisons 
none  can  escape,  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you  to 
avoid." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those  who 
demanded  her  protection.  Some  that  recollected  the 
dictates  of  Education,  finding  them  now  seconded 
by  another  authority,  submitted  with  reluctance  to 
the  strict  decree,  and  enga:ged  them^lves  among  the 
followers  of  Religion,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  march,  though  many  of  them  were 
women,  and  by  their  continual  endeavours  to  move 
upwards,  without  appearing  to  regard  the  prospects 
which  at  every  step  courted  their  attention. 

All  thos^  who  determined  to  follow  either  Reason 
or  Religipn,  were  continually  importuned  to  forsake 
the  road,  sometimes  \^y  Fassion3,  and  sometimes  by 
Appetites^  of  whom  both  had  r^^on  to  boast  the 
successr  of  their  artifice? ;  for  sq  many  were  drawn 
into,  by-paths,  that  any  way  was  more  populous  than 
the  right.  The  attacks  of  the  Appetites  were  more 
impetuous,  those  of  the  Passions  longer  contiuued. 
The  Appetites  turned  their  followers  directly  from 
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the  true  way ;  but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a 
path  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  Rea- 
son and  Religion,  but  deviated  by  slow  degrees,  till 
at  last  they  entirely  changed  their  course.  Appetite 
drew  aside  the  dull,  and  Passion  the  sprightly.  Of 
the  Appetites,  Lust  was  the  strongesi) ;  and  of  the 
Passions,  Vanity.  The  most  powerful  assault  was 
to  be  feared,  when  a  Passion  and  an  Appetite  joined 
their  enticements ;  and  the  path  of  Reason  was  best 
followed,  when  a  Passion  called  to  one  side,  and  an 
Appetite  to  the  other. 

These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon  the 
followers  of  Reason,  over  whom  they  scarcely  ever 
failed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  counteracted  one 
another.  They  bad  not  the  same  triumphs  over  the 
votaries  of  Religion ;  for  though  they  were  often  led 
aside  for  a  time,  Rdigion  commonly  recalled  them 
by  her  emissary  Conscience,  before  Habit  had  time 
to  enchain  them.  But  they  that  professed  to  obey 
Reason,  if  once  they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned ; 
for  she  bad  no  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Pride, 
who  generally  betrayed  her  confidence,  and  employed 
all  her  skill  to  support  Passion ;  and  if  ever  she  did 
her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Habit  had 
interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  followers 
of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every  other  power 
was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find  any.difiiculty, 
when  they  inadvertently  quitted  her,  to  find  her  again 
by  the  direction  of  Conscience,  unless  they  had  given 
time  to  Habit  to  draw  her  chain  behind  them,  and 
bitr.up  the-way  by  which  they  bad  wandered.    Of 
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some  of  those,  the  condition  was  justly  to  be  pitied, 
who  turned  at  every  call  of  Conscience,  and  tried, 
but  without  effect,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit:  saw 
Religion  walking  forward  at  a  distance,  saw  her  with 
reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her ;  but  were,  whenever 
they  approached  her,  withheld  by  Habit,  and  Ian- 
guished  in  sordid  bondage,  which  they  could  not 
escape,  though  they  scorned  and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so  far  from 
growing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that  if 
they  were  not  totally  overcome,  every  struggle  en- 
larged their  bulk  and  increased  their  strength ;  and  a 
Habit  opposed  and  victorious*  was  more  than  twice  as 
strong  as  before  the  contest.  The  manner  in  which 
those  who  were  weary  of  their  tyranny  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  them,  appeared  by  the  event  to  be  ge- 
nerally wrong ;  they  tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by 
one,  and  to  retreat  by  the  same  degrees  as  they  ad- 
vanced; but  before  the  deliverance  was  completed. 
Habit  always  threw  new  chains  upon  her  fugitive ; 
nor  did  any  escape  her  but  those  who,  by  an  effort 
sudden  and  violent,  burst  their  shackles  at  once,  and 
left  her  at  a  distance ;  and  even  of  these,  many  rush- 
ing too  precipitately  forward,  and  hindered  by  their 
terrours  from  stopping  where  they  were  safe,  were 
fatigued  with  their  own  vehemence,;  and  resigned 
themselves  again  to  that  power  from  whom  an  escape 
must  be  so  dearly  bought,  and  whose  tyranny  was 
little  felt,  except  when  it  was  resisted. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who  when  they 
found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called  upon  Rea- 
son or  Religion  for  assistance;  each  of  ^hem  willingly 
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came  to  the  succour  of  her  suppliant,  but  neither  with 
the  same  strength,  nor  the  same  success.  Habit,  in- 
solent with  her  power,  would  often  presume  to  parley 
with  Reason,  and  offer  to  loose  some  of  her  chains  if 
the  rest  might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who  was 
never  certain  of  victory,  frequently  consented,  but 
always  found  her  concession  destructive,  and  saw  the 
captive  led  away  by  Habit  to  his  former  slavery. 
Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but  held  out  her 
hand  with  certainty  of  conquest;  and  if  the  captive  to 
whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit  his  hold,  always  led  him 
away  in  triumph,  and  placed  him  in  the  direct  path  to 
the  Temple  of  Happiness,  where  Reason  never  failed 
to  congratulate  his  deliverance,  and  encourage  his  ad- 
herence to  that  power  to  whose  timely  succour  he  was 
indebted  for  it. 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road  of 
Happiness,  1  saw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but 
reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf,  without  strength 
and  without  activity;  but  when  the  Passions  or 
Appetites,  which  had  before  seduced  him,  made  their 
approach.  Habit  would  on  a  sudden  start  into  size,  and 
with  unexpected  violence  push  him  towards  them. 
Tlie  wretch,  thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on 
the  other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  road  of  Happi- 
ness, to  which,  after  his  second  deviation  from  it,  he 
rarely  returned :  but,  by  a  timely  call  upon  Religion, 
the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  her  attacks  grew  fainter, 
and  at  last  her  correspondence  with  the  enemy  was 
entirely  destroyed.  She  then  began  to  employ  those 
restless  faculties  in  compliance  with  the  power  which 
she  could  not  overcome ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in 
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stature  and  in  strength,  cleared  away  the  asperities  of 
the  Road  to  Happiness. 

From  this  road  1  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
attention,  because  all  who  travelled  it  appeared  cheer- 
ful and  satisfied ;  and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the 
greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  ajid  the  stronger  their 
i^iiviction  of  the  wisdom  of  their  guide.  Some,  who 
had  never  deviated  but  by  short  excursions,  had  Habit 
in  the  middle  of  their  passage  vigorously  supporting 
them,  and  driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Passions 
which  attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  forsaken 
It,  were  t(»ling  on  without  her  help  at  least,  and  com-, 
monly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I  observed,  when 
ih^y  approached  to  the  barren  top,  that  few  were  able 
to  proceed  without  some  support  from  Habit :  and 
that  they,  whose  Habits  were  strong,  advanced  to- 
wards the  mists  with  little  emotion,  and  entered  them 
at  last  with  calmness  and  confidence;  after  which,  they 
were  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion ;  and  though 
Reason  looked  after  them  with  the  most  earnest 
curiosity,  she  could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when 
her  mistress,  to  enlarge  her  prospect,  raised  her  from 
the  groimd.  Reason,  however,  discerned  that  they 
were  safe,  but  Refigion  saw  that  they  were  happy. 

•*  Now,  Theodore,'*  said  my  protector,  "  withdraw 
thy  view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and  see  the 
fete  of  those  who,  when  they  were  dismissed  by  Edu- 
pation,  would  admit  no  direetkm  but  that  of  Reason, 
purvey  their  wanderings,  and  be  wise." 

I  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which  was 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with  that  of 
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Religion,  nor  had  Reason  discovered  it  but  by  her  in- 
struction. Yet  when  she  had  once  been  taught  it, 
she  clearly  saw  that  it  w^  right;  and  Pride  had 
sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that  she  discovered  it 
herself,  and  persuaded  her  to  offer  herself  as  a  guide 
to  Religion:  whom  after  many  vain  experiments  she 
found  it  her  highest  privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was 
however  at  last  well  instructed  in  part  of  the  way, 
and  appeared  to  teach  it  with  some  success,  when  her 
precepts  were  not  misrepresented  by  Pasision,  or  her 
influence  averborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither  of 
these  enemies  was  she  able  to  resist.  When  Passion 
seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted  oppo- 
sition :  she  seemed  indeed  to  contend  with  niore  vigour 
against  Appetite,  but  was  generally  overwearied  in 
the  contest ;  and  if  eithftr  of  her  opponents  had  con* 
federated  ^th  Habit,  her  authority  was  wholly  at  an 
end.  When  Habit  endeavoi^red  to  captivate  the 
votaries  of  Religion,  she  grew  by  slow  degreei^  and 
gave  time  to  escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  fol- 
lowers of  Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  ha4 
nothing  to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled 
her  chains  without  intermissiioQ;,  and  without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  iSoroook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition,  who 
was  peipetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces,  situated 
on  eminences  on  either  side,  irecounting  the  delights 
of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  security  of  power. 
They  were  easily  persuaded  to  follow  her,  and  Habit 
quickly  threw  her  chains  upon  them ;  they  were  soon 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  choice,  but  few  of  them 
attempted  to  return.    Avftbitiw  led  them  forward 
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from  precipice  to  precipice,  where  many  fell  and  were 
seen  no  more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  after  a  long 
series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Ava- 
rice, and  enlisted  hy  her  in  the  service  of  Tyranny, 
where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till  their  pa- 
trons or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong  at  last 
into  the  caverns  of  Despair. 

Others  were  inticed  by  Intemperance  to  ramble  in 
search  of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the  rocks,  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  I  obser%'ed,  that 
the  Habits  which  hovered  about  these  soon  grew  to 
an  enormous  size,  nor  were  there  any  who  less  at- 
tempted to  return  to  Reason,  or  sooner  sunk  into 
the  gulfs  that  lay  before  them.  When  these  first 
quitted  the  road.  Reason  looked  after  them  with  a 
frown  of  contempt,  but  had  little  expectations  of 
being  able  to  reclaim  them ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxi- 
cation was  of  such  qualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all 
regard  but  for  the  present  moment;  neither  Hope 
nor  Fear  could  enter  their  retreats ;  and  Habit  had 
so  absolute  a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  Reli- 
gion had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her ;  and  who  re- 
treated from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way,  not 
to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the  maze  of 
Indolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
dition, that  they  were  always  in  sight  of  the  Road 
of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  presence,  and  al- 
ways resolving  to  return  to-morrow.  In  these  was 
most  eminently  conspicuous  the  subtlety  of  Habit, 
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who  hung  imperceptible  shackles  upon  them,  and 
was  every  moment  leading  them  farther  from  the 
road,  which  they  always  imagined  that  they  had  the 
power  of  reaching.  They  wandered  on  from  one 
double  of  the  labyrinth  to  another  with  the  chains  of 
Habit  hanging  secretly  upon  them,  till,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  flowers  grew  paler,  and  the  scents  fainter; 
they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  march  without  plea- 
sure in  their  progress,  yet  without  power  to  return ; 
and  had  this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that  they 
were  criminal  but  not  delighted.  The  drunkard  for 
a  time  laughed  over  his  wine ;  the  ambitious  man 
triumphed  in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the 
captives  of  Indolence  had  neither  superiority  nor 
merriment.  Discontent  lowered  in  their  looks,  and 
Sadness  hovered  round  their  shades ;  yet  they  crawled 
on  reluctant  and  gloomy,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
depth  of  the  recess,  varied  only  with  poppies  and 
nightshade,  where  the  dominion  of  Indolence  termi- 
nates, and  the  hopeless  wanderer  is  delivered  up  to 
Melancholy;  the  chains  of  Habit  are  rivetted  for 
ever ;  and  Melancholy,  having  tortured  her  prisoner 
for  a  time,  consigns  him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of 
Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene,  my 
protector  called  out  to  me,  "  Remember,  Theodore, 
and  be  wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail  against  thee/' 
I  started,  and  beheld  myself  surrounded  by  the  rocks 
of  TenerifFe :  the  birds  of  light  were  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  the  glances  of  the  morning  darted  upon 
me. 


THE    FOUNTAINS: 


A  FAIRY  TALE.  * 


Felix  qui  potuit  bor)i 

Foiitem  visere  luciduni.  Boethius. 


As  Floretta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at 
the  foot  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry  in 
such  a  note  as  she  had  never  observed  before,  and 
looking  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  goldfinch  entangled 
by  a  lime-twig,  and  a  hawk  hovering  over  him,  as  at 
the  point  of  seizing  him  in  his  talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but  was 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked  fiercely 
upon  her  without  any  apparent  dread  of  her  approach, 
and  as  she  advanced  seemed  to  increase  in  bulk,  and 
clapped  his  wings  in  token  of  defiance.  Floretta 
stood  deliberating  a  few  moments,  but,  seeing  her 
mother  at  no  great  distance,  took  courage,  and 
snatched  the  twig  with  the  little  bird  upon  it. 
When  she  had  disengaged  him,  she  put  him  in  her 
bosom,-  and  the  hawk  flew  away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
her  from  what  danger  she  had  rescued  him:  her 
mother,  after   admiring  his  beauty,  said,   that  he 

*  From  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Anna  Williams. 
1766,  4to. 
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would  be  a  very  proper  inhabitant  of  the  little  gilded 
cage,  which  had  hung  empty  since  the  starling  died 
for  want  of  water,  and  that  he  should  be  placed  at 
the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be  wonderfully 
pleasant  to  hear  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  replied,  that  he 
had  better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than  die 
for  want  of  water,  and  that  she  would  not  save  him 
from  a  less  evil  to  put  him  in  danger  ©f  a  greater :  she 
therefore  took  him  into  her  hand,  cleaned  his  feathers 
from  the  bird-lime,  looked  upon  him  with  great  ten- 
derness, and,  having  put  his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismissed 
him  into  the  air. 

He  flew  in  circles  round  her  as  she  went  home, 
and,  perching  on  a  tree  before  the  door,  delighted 
them  awhile  with  such  sweetness  of  song,  that  her 
mother  reproved  her  for  not  putting  him  in  the 
cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to  look  grave,  but  si- 
lently approved  her  own  act,  and  wished  her  mother 
more  generosity.  Her  mother  guessed  her  thoughts, 
and  told  her,  that  when  she  was  older  she  would 
be  wiser. 

Floretta  however  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to 
hear  her  little  bird  the  next  morning  singing  at 
liberty.  She  waked  early  and  listened,  but  no  gold- 
finch could  she  hear.  She  rose,  and  walking  again 
in  the  same  meadow,  went  to  view  the  bush  where 
she  had  seen  the  lime-twig  the  day  before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  near  the 
place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind  a  blos- 
soming hawthorn  advanced  a  female  form  of  very 
low  stature,  but  of  elegant  proportion  and  majestick 
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air,  arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  meadow,   and 
sparkling  as  she  moved  like  a  dew-drop  in  the. sun. 

Floretta  was  too  much  disordered  to  speak  or  fly, 
and  stood  motionless  between  fear  and  pleasure,  when 
the  little  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am,"  said  she,  "  one  of  that  order  of  beings  which 
some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Piskies :  we  have  always 
been  known  to  inhabit  the  crags  and  caverns  of  Plin- 
limmon.  The  maids  and  shepherds  when  they  wan- 
der by  moonlight,  have  often  heard  our  musick,  and 
sometimes  seen  our  dances. 

"  I  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  this  region,  and 
am  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Lady  Li- 
linet  of  the  Blue  Rock.  As  I  lived  always  in  my 
own  mountain,  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  hu- 
man manners,  and  thought  better  of  mankind  than 
other  fairies  found  them  to  deserve ;  I  therefore 
often  opposed  the  mischievous  practices  of  my  sisters 
without  always  enquiring  whether  they  were  just. 
I  extinguished  the  light  that  was  kindled  to  lead  a 
traveller  into  a  marsh,  and  found  afterwards  that  he 
was  hasting  to  corrupt  a  virgin  :  I  dissipated  a  mist 
which  assumed  the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to 
decoy  a  monopolizer  of  corn  from  his  way  to  the  next 
market :  I  removed  a  thorn,  artfully  planted  to  prick 
the  foot  of  a  churl,  that  was  going  to  hinder  the  poor 
from  following  his  reapers;  and  defeated  so  many 
schemes  of  obstruction  and  punishment,  that  I  was 
cited  before  the  Queen  as  one  who  favoured  wicked- 
ness, and  opposed  the  execution  of  fairy  justice. 

"Having  never  been  accustomed  to  suffer  con- 
troul,  and  thinking  myself  disgraced  by  the  neces- 
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sity  of  defence,  I  so  much  irritated  the  Queen  by 
my  suUenness  and  petulance,  that  in  her  anger  she 
transformed  me  into  a  goldfinch.  *  In  this  form,' 
says  she,  *I  doom  thee  to  remain  till  some  human 
being  shall  show  thee  kindness  without  any  prospect 
of  interest/ 

"  I  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dejected ; 
for  I  did  not  doubt  but  every  reasonable  being  must 
love  that  which  having  never  offended,  could  not  be 
hated,  and  having  no  power  to  hurt,  could  not  be 
feared. 

"  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villages,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  myself  into  notice. 

"  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  for  five  years 
in  hopping  before  the  doors  of  cottages,  and  often  sat 
singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  my  motions  were  sel- 
dom seen  nor  my  notes  heard,  no  kindness  was  ever 
excited,  and  all  the  reward  of  my  ofiiciousness  was  to 
be  aimed  at  with  a  stone  when  I  stood  within  a 
throw. 

"  The  stones  never  hurt  me,  for  I  had  still  the^ 
power  of  a  fairy. 

**  I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent habitations,  and  sung  in  bowers  by  the  walks  or 
on  the  banks  of  fountains. 

"  In  these  places  where  novelty  was  recommended 
by  satiety,  and  curiosity  excited  by  leisure,  my  form 
and  my  voice  were  soon  distinguished,  and  I  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  pretty  goldfinch  :  the  in- 
habitants would  walk  out  to  listen  to  my  musick,  and 
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at  last  it  was  their  practice  to  court  my  visits  by 
seattering  meat  in  my  common  haunts. 

**  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking  in 
full  security,  and  expected  to  regain  my  original 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal  bene- 
factors silently  advancing  with  a  net  behind  me.  I 
flew  off,  and  fluttering  beside  them  pricked  the  leg 
of  each,  and  left  them  halting  and  groaning  with  the 
cramp. 

"I  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
springs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid  family 
vnth  such  melody  as  they  had  never  heard  in  the 
woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed  the  second 
summer  was  remarkably  cold,  and  many  little  birds 
perished  in  the  field.  I  laid  myself  in  the  way  of 
one  of  the  ladies  as  benumbed  with  cold  and  faint 
with  hunger ;  she  picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  tell- 
ing her  companions  that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch 
that  sung  so  finely  'all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge, 
■that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for  she 
could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then  pick  his 
fine  feathers  very  carefully,  and  stick  them  in  her 
muff. 

"Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
could  give  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled  her 
fingers  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew  at  her 
face,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four  pecks  that 
left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind  them,  and  broke 
a  match  by  which  she  would  have  obtained  the  finest 
equipage  in  the  county. 

"  At  length  the  Queen  repented  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  try 
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experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  bis  tenderness,  and 
attract  his  regard. 

"  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were  al- 
ways disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in  your 
way  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  m  the  shape  of 
a  hawk  made  the  ^how  of  devouring  me.  You,  my 
dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming  danger  with- 
out desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity,  or  seeking  any 
other  recompence  than  the  pleasure  of  benefiting  a 
feeling  creature. 

"  The  Queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your  kind- 
ness, that  I  am  come  by  her  permission,  to  reward 
you  with  a  greater  favour  than  ever  fairy  bestowed 
before. 

"  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  bounties  in 
design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the  event. 
We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish  according  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  their  discretion  being  small,  and 
their  wishes  irreversible,  they  have  rashly  petitioned 
for  their  own  destruction.  But  you,  my  dearest 
Floretta,  shall  have,  what  none  have  ever  before  ob- 
tained from  us,  the  power  of  indulging  your  wish,  and 
the  liberty  of  retracting  it.     Be  bold  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  the 
fairy,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of  crags  and 
shrubs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 

•*  This  cavern,"  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Lilinet 
your  friend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a  certain 
remedy  for  all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then  went  before 
her  through  a  long  subterraneous  passage,  where 
she  saw  many  beautiful  fairies^  who  came  to  gaze 
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at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from  reverence  to  their  mis- 
tress, gave  her  no  disturbance.  She  heard  from  re- 
mote comers  of  the  gloomy  cavern  the  roar  of  winds 
and  the  fall  of  waters,  and  more  than  once  entreated 
to  return ;  but  Lilinet,  assuring  her  that  she  was 
safe,  persuaded  her  to  proceed  till  they  came  to  an 
arch,  into  which  the  light  found  its  way  through  a 
fissure  of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon  a 
bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains  that 
bubbled  before  them,  said,  "  Now  attend,  my  dear 
Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy.  Ob- 
serve the  two  fountains  that  spring  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  of  alabaster,  and  the 
other  into  a  bason  of  dark  flint.  The  one  is  called 
the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sorrow ;  they  rise 
from  distant  veins  in  the  rock,  and  burst  out  in  two 
places,  but  after  a  short  course  unite  their  streams, 
and  run  ever  after  in  one  mingled  current. 

"  By  drinking  of  these  fountain!^,  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be  always 
accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  regulate 
your  future  life. 

"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish,  and 
it  shall  be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish  higher, 
the  water  will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  taste ; 
but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by  its  increas- 
ing sweetness  to  repeat  your  draughts,  for  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  your  wish  can  only  be  removed  by  drinking 
the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  bason  of  flint,  which 
will  be  bitter  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  water  of 
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joy  was  sweet.  Now,  my  Floretta,  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  give  me  the  first  proof  of  moderate  de- 
sires. Take  the  golden  cup  that  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  spring  of  joy,  form  your  wish,  and 
drink." 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  disproportion 
of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wished  to  be 
agreeable:  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she  drank 
copiously;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was  clearer 
than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was  completely 
regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for  a 
rosy  bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  was  sweeter 
than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks  was 
heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  desired 
to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect  beauty  she 
became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish  ;  and 
making  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  requested  to 
be  restored  to  her  own  habitation.  They  went  back^ 
and  the  fairies  in  the  way  wondered  at  the  change  of 
Floretta's  form.  She  came  home  delighted  to  her 
mother,  who,  on  seeing  the  improvement,  was  yet 
more  delighted  than  herself. 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  forward 
into  public  view :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts  of 
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idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure  ;•  she  was  fatigued 
with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  treats,  she  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  necessity  of  returning  compliments. 
This  life  delighted  her  a  while,  but  custom  soon  de- 
stroyed its  pleasure.  She  found  that  the  men  who 
courted  her  to-day  resigned  her  on  the  morrow  to 
other  flatterers,  and  that  the  women  attacked  her 
reputation  by  whispers  and  calumnies,  till,  without 
Jmowing  how  she  had  offended,  she  was  shunned  as 
in&mous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  destroyed  by 
the  envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade 
herself  from  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  She 
went  to  the  bush  where  she  rescued  the  bird,  and 
called  for  Lady  Lilinet.  Immediately  Lilinet  ap- 
peared, and  discovered  by  Floretta's  dejected  look 
that  she  had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabaster 
fountain. 

**  Follow  me,"  she  cried, "  my  Floretta,  and  be  wiser 
for  the  future.'* 

They  went  to  the  fquntains^  and  Floretta  began 
to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  so  bitter 
that  she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup  from  her 
mouth :  at  last  she  resolutely  drank  away  the  per- 
fection of  beauty,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  rosy  bloom, 
and  left  herself  only  agreeable. 

She  lived  for  some  time  with  great  content ;  but 
content  is  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desire  in  a 
short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  joy:  she 
called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  was  led  to 
the  alabaster  fountain,  where  she  drank,  and  wished 
for  a  faithful  lover. 
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After  her  return  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  af- 
fection. He  courted,  and  flattered,  and  promised; 
till  at  last  she  yielded  up  her  heart.  He  then  ap- 
plied  to  her  parents;  and,  finding  her  fortune  less 
than  he  expected,  contrived  a  quarrel,  and  deserted 
her. 

Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went  in 
quest  of  Lilinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for  the 
deceit  which  she  had  practised.  Lilinet  asked  h^r 
with  a  smile,  fcnr  what  she  had  been  wishing ;  and 
being  told,  made  her  this  reply.  "  You  are  not, 
my  dear;  to  wonder  or  complain :  you  may  wish  for 
yoursd^  but  your  wishes  can  have  no  effect  upon 
another.  You  may  become  lovely  by  the  efficacy  of 
the  fountain,  but  that  you  shall  be  loved  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  consequence ;  for  you  cannot  confer 
upon  another  either  discernment  or  fidelity:  that 
happiness  which  you  must  derive  firom  others,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  regulate  or  bestow.** 

Floretta  was  for  some  time  so  dejected  by  this  li- 
mitation of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought  it 
unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being  on  some  oeca^ 
sion  thwarted  by  her  mother'a  authority,  she  went  to 
Lilinet,  and  drank  at  the  alabaster  fountain  for  a 
spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  spirit  and  her 
own  way  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  water,  that  she 
could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  forbear,  till  Lili- 
net, in  pure  compassion,  snatched  the  cup  out  of 
her  hand. 
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When  she  came  home  every  thought,  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebellion :  she  had  drunk 
into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not  give  her 
mother  a  disposition  to  yield ;  the  old  lady  asserted 
her  right  to  govern ;  and,  though  she  was  often  foiled 
by  the  impetuosity  of  her  daughter,  she  supplied  by 
pertinacity  what  she  wanted  in  violence ;  so  that  the 
house  was  in  continual  tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the 
daughter  and  opposition  of  the  mother. 
..  In  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  made  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that  her 
own  ways  ended  in  errour,  perplexity,  and  disgrace ; 
she  perceived  that  the  vehemence  of  mind,  which 
to  a  man  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and  obedience, 
produce  to  a  womttn  nothing  but  detestation ;  she 
therefore  went  back,  and  by  a  large  draught  from 
the  flinty  fountain,  though  the  water  was  very  bitter, 
replaced  herself  under  her  mother's  care,  and  quitted 
her  spirit,  and  her  own  way, 

Floretta's  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  desires 
were  not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  her  to  spend  a 
summer  at  one  of  the  places  which  wealth  and  idle- 
ness frequent,  under  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters. 
She  was  now  no  longer  a  perfect  beauty,  and  there- 
fore conversation  in  her  presence  took  its  course  as  in 
other  company,  opinions  were  freely  told,  and  obser- 
vations made  without  reserve.  Here  Floretta  first 
learned  the  importance  of  money.  WJien  she  saw  a 
woman  of  mean  air  and  empty  talk  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  place,  she  always  discovered  upon  enquiry 
that  she  had  so  many  thousands  to  her  fortune. 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  these  golden  god- 
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desses  appeared,  neither  birth  nor  elegance,  nor  civi- 
lity had  any  power  of  attraction,  and  every  art  of  en- 
tertainment was  devoted  to  them,  and  that  the  great 
and  the  wise  courted  their  regard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  yet  higher  by 
her  mother,  who  was  always  telling  her  how  much 
neglect  she  suffered  for  want  of  fortune,  and  what 
distinctions,  if  she  had  but  a  fortune,  her  good  quali- 
ties would  obtain.  Her  narrative  of  the  day  was 
always,  that  Floretta  walked  in  the  morning,  but  was 
not  spoken  to  because  she  had  a  small  fortune,  and 
that  Floretta  danced  at  the  ball  better  than  any  of 
them,  but  nobody  minded  her  for  want  of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeared  to 
be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure  no 
longer,  and  came  home  flattering  her  imagination 
in  secret  with  the  riches  which  she  was  now  about 
to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  out  alone 
to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  her  to  the  foun- 
tain :  riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as  either  beauty  or 
spirit,  and  therefore  she  was  not  immoderate  in  her 
draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Lilinet 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with  an 
order  to  cx)nduct  Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  soon  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, guarded  by  an  earthy  fairy  deformed  and 
shaggy,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Floretta  till  he 
recognized  the  wand  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mountain. 
Here  Floretta  saw  vast  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  and 
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gems,  gathered  and  reposited  in  former  ages,  and 
intrusted  to  the  guard  of  the  fairies  of  the  earth. 
The  little  fairy  delivered  the  orders  of  her  mistress, 
and  the  surly  sentinel  promised  to  obey  them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleased  with 
her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when  she  waked 
in  the  morning,  first  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  cabinet 
of  jewels,  and  looking  into  her  drawers  and  boxes, 
found  them  filled  with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  a&  the  finest  She  waa 
the  first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to  subscribe 
to  any  pompous  entertainment,  to  encourage  any  fo- 
reign artist,  or  engage  in  any  firolick  of  which  the 
eost  was  to  make  the  pleasure. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  &vourite  of  every  place. 
Report  made  her  wealth  thrice  greater  than  it  really 
was,  and  wherever  she  came,  all  was  attention,  reve- 
rence, and  obedience.  The  ladies  who  had  formerly 
slighted  her,  or  by  whom  she  had  been  formerly  ca- 
ressed, gratified  her  pride  by  open  flattery  and  pri- 
vate murmurs.  She  sometimes  overheard  them  rail- 
ing at  upstarts,  and  wondering  whence  some  people 
came,  or  how  their  expences  were  supplied.  This 
incited  her  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  to 
increase  the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make  such 
propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  rivals  were 
forced  to  desist  fi'om  contest* 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks  which 
can  be  played  with  money  will  seldom  bear  to  be  re- 
peated, that  admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  and 
that  the  pleasure  of  expence  is  gone  when  wonder  and 
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envy  are  no  more  excited.  She  found  that  respect 
was  an  empty  form,  and  that  all  those  who  crowded 
round  her  were  drawn  to  her  by  vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any  tenm 
to  elevate  and  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes  and  fears ; 
and  she  would  still  have  continued  to  be  rich^  had 
not  the  ambition  of  her  mother  contrived  to  marry 
her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  despised  as  ignorant,  and 
abhorred  as  profligate.  Her  mother  persisted  in  her 
importunity ;  and  Floretta  having  now  lost  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  had  no  other  refuge  than  to  divest  her- 
self of  her  fairy  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who  praised- 
her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully  from  the  flinty 
fountain,  and  found  the  waters  not  extremely  bitter. 
When  she  returned  she  went  te  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  perceived  that  all  hgr  riches  had  been  con- 
veyed away  she  knew  not  how>  except  a  few  orna- 
mental jewels,  which  Lilinet  had  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried back  as  a  reward  for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the  foun- 
tain, and  solaced  herself  with  such  amusements  as 
every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last  there  arose 
in  her  im^nation  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  Wit 
The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character  ap- 
peared to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great,  that 
she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising  before 
the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she  knew  that 
her  fairy  patroness  was  always  to  be  found.     Lilinet 
was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but  could  now  scarcely 
restrain  her  from  leading  the  way  but  by  telling  her. 
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that,  if  she  went  first,  the  fairies  of  the  cavern  would 
refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Floretta 
took  the  golden  cup  into  her  hand ;  she  filled  it  and 
drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for  wit  was  sweeter  than 
riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imagery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory 
offered  to  her  imagination,  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
connected  itself  with  things  to  which  it  seemed  before 
to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appearances  about  her 
were  changed,  but  the  novelties  exhibited  were  com- 
monly defects*  She  now  saw  that  almost  every  thing 
was' wrong,  without  often  seeing  how  it  could  be 
better ;  and  frequently  imputed  to  the  imperfection 
of  art  those  failures  which  were  caused  by  the  limita- 
tion of  natiu'e. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
censure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her  friends, 
she  quarrelled  with  the  situation  of  their  houses,  the 
disposition  of  their  gardens,  the  ^ii^ection  of  their* 
walks,  and  the  termination  of  their  views.  It  was 
vain  to  show  her  fine  funiiture,  for  she  was  always 
ready  to  tell  how  it  might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her 
through  spacious  apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were 
full  of  nobler  fabricks,  of  airy  palaces  and  Hespe- 
rian gardens.  She  admired  nothing,  and  praised 
but  little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  uncivil. 
If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  repaid  them : 
for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar  praise.  She  «could 
not  hear  a  long  story  without  hurrying  the  speaker 
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on  to  the  conclusion;  and  obstructed  the  mirth  of 
her  companions,  for  she  rarely  took  notice  of  a  good 
jesty  and  never  laughed  except  when  she  was  de- 
lighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever  she 
went;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human  manners 
much  contribute  to  forward  her  reception.  She  now 
saw  the  disproportions  between  language  and  senti- 
menty  between .  passion  and  exclamation  ;  she  dis- 
covered the  defects  of  every  action,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty of  every  conclusion ;  she  knew  the  malignity  of 
friendship,  the  avarice  of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of 
content,  and  the  cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
pleasures  was  to  show  it.  To  laugh  was  something, 
but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others  laugh.  As 
every  deformity  of  character  made  a  strong  imptl^ssion 
upon  her,  she  could  not  always  forbear  to  transmit  it 
to  others ;  as  she  hated  false  appearances,  she  thought 
it  her  duty  to  detect  them,  till,  between  wantonness 
and  virtue,  scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped  without 
some  wounds  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her 
merriment  was  always  she  consequence  of  total  con- 
tempt, for  she  often  honoured  virtue  where  she  laughed 
at  affectation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the  cry 
was  raised  against  her  from  every  quarter,  and  to 
hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined.  Every  eye 
was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every  tongue  was  busy 
to  supply  its  share  of  defamation.  With  the  most 
unpolluted  purity  of  mind,  she  was  censured  as  too  free 
of  favours,  because  she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with 
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men :  with  generous  sensibility  of  every  human  ex* 
oellence,  she  was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she 
could  not  scatter  praise  with  undistinguishing  profu- 
sion :  with  tenderness  that  Agonized  at  real  misery, 
she  was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  others, 
when  she  would  not  condole  with  those  whom  she 
knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided  false  ap- 
pearances of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and  was  there- 
fere  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  society.  As  she  ^sel- 
dom commended  or  censured  but  with  some  limi- 
tations and  exceptions,  the  world  condemned  h^r 
as  indifferent  to  the  good  and  bad ;  and  because  she 
was  often  doubtful  where  others  were  confident,  she 
was  charged  with  laxity  of  principles,  while  her  days 
were  distracted  and  her  rest  broken  by  niceties  of 
honour  and  scruples  of  morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a  ball 
to  his  mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Floretta  should  not  be  invited.  If  she  entered  a 
publick  room,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and  shrunk  away, 
for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  3peaking,  but  Floretta 
would  find  something  to  criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more 
spritely  than  her  aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a 
little  time  she  would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were 
very  diligently  paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to 
be  at  home ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  daughter  to 
herself  without  a  caution,  if  she  should  meet  Floretta, 
,to  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  she  could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  sport  at  first,  but  in 
time  grew  weary  of  general  hostility.  She  would 
have  been  content  with  a  few  friends,  but  no  fiiend- 
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ship  was  datable ;  it  was  the  fiishion  to  desert  her, 
and  with  the  &shion  what  fidelity  will  contend  ?  She 
could  have  easQy  amused  herself  in  solitude,  but  that 
she  thought  it  mean  to  quit  the  field  to  treachery 
and  fi)lly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and  she 
implored  Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lilinet  com- 
plied, and  walked  up  the  mountain,  but  was  often 
forced  to  stop^nd  wait  for  her  follower.  When  they 
came  to  [the  flinty  fountain,  Floretta  filled  a  small 
cup  and  slowly  brought  it  to  her  lips,  but  the  water 
was  insupportably  bitter.  She  just  tasted  it,  and 
dashed  it  to  the  ground,  diluted  the  bitterness  at  the 
fountain  of  alabaster,  and  resolved  to  keep  her  wit 
with  all  its  consequences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  surveyed  the  various 
conditions  of  mankind  with  such  superiority  of  senti- 
ment, that  she  found  few  distinctions  to  be  envied  or 
desired,  and  therefore  did  not  very  soon  make  another 
Visit  to  the  fountain.  At  length  being  alarmed  by 
sickness,  she  resolved  to  drink  length  of  life  from  the 
golden  cup.  She  returned  elated  and  secure,  for 
though  the  longevity  acquired  was  indeterminate,  she 
considered  death  as  far  distant,  and  therefore  suffered 
it  not  to  intrude  upon  her  pleasures. 

But  length  of  life  included  not  perpetual  health. 
She  felt  herself  continually  decaying,  and  saw  the 
world  fading  about  her.  The  delights  of  her  early 
days  would  delight  no  longer,  and  however  widely  she 
extended  her  view,  no  new  pleasure  could  be  found ; 
her  friends,  her  enemies,  her  admirers,  her  rivals 
dropped  one  by  one  into  the  grave,  and  with  those  who 
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succeeded  them  she  had  neither  community  of  joys  nor 
strife  of  competition. 

By  this  time  she  began  to  doubt  whether  old  age 
were  not  dangerous  to  virtue ;  whether  pain  would  not 
produce  peevishness,  and  peevishness  impair  benevo- 
lence. She  thought  that  the  spectacle  of  life  might 
be  too  long  continued,  and  the  vices  which  were  often 
seen  might  raise  less  abhorrence;  that  resolution 
might  be  sapped  by  time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink, 
which  in  its  firmest  state  it  had  not  without  difficulty 
supported ;  and  that  it  was  vain  to  delay  the  hour 
which  must  come  at  last,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of 
less  preparation  and  greater  imbecility. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Lilinet,  whom  she  ac- 
companied to  the  flinty  fountain ;  where,  after  a  short 
combat  with  herself,  she  drank  the  bitter  water. 
They  walked  back  to  the  favourite  bush  pensive  and 
silent ;  **  And  now,  **  said  she,"  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  last  benefit  that  Floretta  can  receive."  Lady  Li- 
linet dropped  a  tear,  impressed  upon  her  lips  the  final 
kiss,  and  resigned  her,  as  she  resigned  herself,  to 
the  course  of  nature. 
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To  a  benevolent  disposition,  every  state  of  life 
will  afford  some  opportunities  of  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splendour  are 
enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity,  to  dry  up 
the  tears  of  the  \\ridow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  in- 
crease the  felicity  of  all  around  them  :  their  example 
will  animate  virtue,  and  retard  the  progress  of  vice* 
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And  even  indigence  and  obscurity,  though  without 
power  to  confer  happiness,  may  at  least  prevent 
misery,  and  apprize  those  who  are  blinded  by  their 
passions,  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable 
calamity. 

Pleased,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  recover- 
ing others  from  that  folly  which  has  embittered  my 
own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  address  the  Adven- 
turer from  the  dreary  mansions  of  wretchedness 
and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are  so  wonderftiUy  con- 
structed, as  to  fly  open  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
though  they  are  impervious  as  a  rock  of  adamant 
to  such  as  are  within  them : 


Fadlis  descensus  Averni ; 

Noctes  atqtie  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis  : 

Sed  revocare  gradum^  superasquc  evadere  ad  auras^ 

Hoc  opuSj  hie  labor  est.  Viae. 

The  gates  of  Hell  are  open 'night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way  : 

But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies ; 

In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies.  Dryden. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  glit- 
tered at  the  ball,  and  sparkled  in  the  circle ;  that  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown  favourite 
of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masquerade,  have  been 
the  delight  of  tables  of  the  first  fashion,  and  envy 
of  my  brother  beaux  ;  and  to  descend  a  little  lower, 
it  is,  I  believe,  still  remembered,  that  Messrs.  Ve- 
lours and  d'Espagne  stand  indebted  for  a  great  part 
of  their  present  influence  at  Guildhall,  to  the  ele- 
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gaiice  of  my  shape,  and  the  gracefiil  freedom  of  my 
carriage. 

Sed  qtuv  prceclara  et  pro&pcra  tant^ 

Ut  rebiis  loetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  I  Ju  v. 


Sec  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  vain, 
Where  every  bliss  is  bought  with  equal  pain ! 


f 


As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with  an 
elegant  person  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  disentangled  myself  from  the  shackles  of 
religion ;  for  I  was  determined  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  which  according  to  my  notions  consisted  in 
the  unrestrained  and  unlimited  gratifications  of  every 
passion  and  every  appetite ;  and  as  this  could  not 
be  obtained  under  the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator, 
I  considered  religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding 
to  treat  her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a 
little  delighted,  that  the  unfashionableness  of  her 
appearance,  and  the  unanimated  uniformity  of  her 
motions,  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  the  sal- 
lies of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  sufficiently  qualified  to 
laugh  away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  remarks  to 
those  among  my  female  favourites,  whose  virtue  I 
intended  to  attack;  for  I  was  well  assured,  that 
pride  would  be  able  to  make  but  a  weak  defence, 
when  religion  was  subverted;  nor  was  my  success 
below  my  expectation:  the  love  of  pleasure  is  too 
strongly  implanted  in  the  female  breast,  to  suffer 
them  scrupulously  to  examine  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments designed  to  weaken  restraint ;  all  are  easily 
led  to   believe,   that  whatever  thwarts  their  incli- 
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nation  must  be  wrong:  little  more,  therefore,  wag 
required,  than  by  the  addition  of  some  circum- 
stances, and  the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  make 
merriment  supply  the  place  of  demonstration ;  nor 
was  I  so  senseless  as  to  offer  arguments  to  such  as 
could  not  attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee 
or  catch  would  more  effectually  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Thisr  being  effected,  there  remained  only 
"  the  dread  of  the  world  :'*  but  Roxana  soared  too 
high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others  worthy  her 
notice ;  Lsstitia  seemed  to  think  of  it  only  to  de* 
clare,  that  "  if  all  her  hairs  were  worlds,**  she  should 
reckon  them  "well  lost  for  love;"  and  Pastorella 
fondly  conceived,  that  she  could  dwell  for  ever  by 
the  side  of  a  bubbling  fountain,  content  with  her 
swain  and  fleecy  care ;  without  considering  that  still- 
ness and  solitude  can  afford  satisfaction  only  to  inno- 
cence. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  but  the 
glory  of  conquests,  that  fires  the  soldier*s  breast; 
as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth  much,  when 
it  has  suffered  the  devastations  of  a  siege ;  so  that 
though  I  did  not  openly  declare  the  effects  of  my 
own  prowess,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
honour,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  was  very  so- 
licitous to  bury  my  reputation,  or  to  hinder  acci- 
dental discoveries.  To  have  gained  one  victory,  is 
an  inducement  to  hazard  a  second  engagement: 
and  though  the  success  of  the  general  should  be  a 
reason  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tion, it  becomes,  with  many,  a  pretence  for  an 
immediate  surrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power 
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is  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  adversary ; 
while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think  it  mean 
to  surreoder,  and  dastardly  to  fiy.  Melissa,  indeed, 
knew  better ;  and  though  she  could  not  boast  the 
a{>athy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibility  of  a  Cato,  wanted 
not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the 
victory  by  declining  the  contest 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  conduct,  as  to  be 
free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew  very  well,  that  I  might 
justly  be  deemed  the  pest  of  society,  and  that  such 
proceedings  must  tenninate  in  the  destruction  of  ray 
health  and  fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this 
kind  was  to  live  upon  the  rack :  I  fled,  therefore,  to 
the  regions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  are  called, 
and  endeavoured  with  bui^ndy,  and  a  continual  ro- 
tation of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the  pangs  of 
reflection.  From  these  oi^es  we  frequently  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  the  no  small  terrour: 
and  consternation  of  all  tihe  sober  stragglers  that  came 
in  our  way :  and  though  we  never  injured,  like  our 
illustrious  progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life  or 
limbs ;  yet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to  some  of 
our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of  cabbage-leaves 
and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 

Satia  te  catde  qttem  semper  cupisti. 

Glut  yourself  with  cabbage  of  which  you  have  always 
been  greedy. 

Th^e  can  be  no  reas(m  for  mentioning  the  com- 
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man  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruising  the 
watch ;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the  device  of  pro^ 
ducing  before  the  justice  broken  lanthoms,  which  have 
been  paid  for  an  hundred  times ;  or  their  appearances 
with  patches  on  their  heads,  under  pretence  of  being 
Cut  by  the  sword  that  was  never  drawn :  nor  need  I 
say  any  thing  of  the  more  formidable  attack  of  sturdy 
chairmen,  armed  with  poles ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  face  was  at  once  laid 
flat,  and  that  effected  in  an  instant,  which  its  most 
mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed  in  vain.  I  shall  pass 
over  the  accidents  that  attended  attempts  to  scale 
windows,  and  endeavours  to  dislodge  signs  from  their 
hooks:  there  are  many  **  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  be- 
sides those  in  the  *^  imminent  deadly  breach ;''  but  the 
rake's  life,  though  it.  be  equally  hazardous  with  that 
of  the  soldier,  is  neither  accompanied  with  present 
honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect ;  such  is,  and  such 
ought  to  be  the  diflFerence,  between  the  enemy  and 
the  preserver  of  his  country. 

Amidst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extravagance, 
it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  often  the  dupe  of 
coarse  flattery.  When  Mons.  L' Allonge  assured  me 
that  I  thrust  quart  over  arm  better  than  any  man  in 
[England,  what  could  I  less  than  present  him  with  a 
sword  that  cost  me  thirty  pieces?  I  was  bound  for  a 
hundred  pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  because  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But  I  often 
parted  with  money  against  my  inclination,  either 
because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to  refuse,  or  dreaded 
the  appellation  of  a  niggardly  fellow ;  and  1  may  be 
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truly  said  to  have  squandered  my  estate,  without 
honour,  without  friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The 
last  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  masquerade  of  life :  I  deceived  others,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myself;  and  have  worn  the 
face  of  pleasantry  and  gaiety,  while  my  heart  suffered 
the  most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat  in 
parliament ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the  town  of 
Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was  in  three  days  sure  of 
a  majority :  but  after  drinking  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  bribing  two-thirds  of 
the  corporation  twice  over,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  the  borough  had  been  before  sold  to  Mr. 
Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  consider- 
able, was  presently  dissipated ;  and  as  the  attraction 
grows  more  strong-  the  nearer  any  body  approaches 
the  earth,  when  once  a  man  b^ns  to  sink  into  poverty, 
he  falls  with  velocity  always  increasing ;  every  supply 
is  purchased  at  a  higher  and  higher  price,  and  every 
office  of  kindness  obtained  with  greater  and  greater 
difficulty.  Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my 
state  of  elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  correspondence,  shew  you  by  what 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall  Mall  to 
my  present  habitation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MiSARGY  KUS. 
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Numb.  39.  Tuesday,  March  20,  1753. 

— OlvoBoq  ^vXKoiai  KokvyifarOy  rw  5'  ap  AOriyt/ 
Ytvov  iir  i)fjifjia<n  ^tv,  Iva  fitv  vawrsiB  Ta\t<rra 
Avtnrorsog  xafiaTOio,  Hoif . 

— Pallas  pour*d  sweet  slumbers  on  bis  soul ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  tbe  gift  of  soft  repose, 
Cabn'd  all  his  pains,  and  banish'd  all  bis  woes. 

Pope. 

If  every  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a 
loss,  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  benefactor  as 
Sleep,  should  meet  with  so  few  historians  or  pan^y- 
rists.  Writers  are  so  totally  absorbed  by  the  business 
of  the  day,  as  nev^  to  turn  their  attention  to  that 
power,  whose  officious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends 
the  burthen  of  life :  and  without  whose  interposition 
man  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour, 
however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with  opposition, 
however  successful. 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent  and 
happy,  is  yet  un thankfully  neglected,  except  by  those 
who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  arrival; 
Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her  praises; 
and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  his  view  the 
worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in  every  con- 
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stellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been  always  defi- 
cient in  her  praises :  Milton  has  observed  of  the 
Night,  that  it  is  **  the  pleasant  time,  the  cool,  the 
silent.** 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night;  cdnce  they  are 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain,  but 
increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber,  but  for 
knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her  avowed  vo- 
taries are  the  sons  of  luxury ;  who  appropriate  to  fes- 
tivity the  hours  designed  for  rest ;  who  consider  the 
reign  of  pleasure  as  commencing  when  day  begins  to 
withdraw  her  busy  multitudes,  and  ceases  to  dissi- 
pate attention  by  intrusive  and  unwelcome  variety ; 
who  begin  to  awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
sinks  into  insensibility;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  **  more  sha- 
dowy set  off  the  face  of  things.** 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of 
a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will  be  for 
ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained ;  it  may  be 
observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of  so  importunate  a 
nature,  as  not  to  remain  long  unsatisfied :  and  if,  as 
some  have  done,  we  consider  it  as  the  tax  of  life, 
we  cannot  but  of)serve  it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid, 
unless  we  could  cease  to  be  men ;  for  Alexander  de- 
clared, that  nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  a  divinity,  but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 
sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuating 
state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the  bdy 
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in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of  the  young 
or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else,  a  perpetual  vigil 
will  appear  to  be  a  state  of  wretchedness,  second  only 
to  that  of  the  miserable  beings,  whom  Swift  has  in 
his  travels  so  elegantly  described,  as  "  supremely 
cursed  with  immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  satiety, 
and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence;  and  to  the 
miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of  quiet. 
Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  endured  with- 
out frequent  intermission  of  existence :  Homer, 
therefore,  has  thought  it  an  oflice  worthy  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay  Ulysses  asleep  when  landed 
on  Fhseacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  advances  in 
literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has  equalled,  that 
he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  in 
sleep :  yet  this  appears  from  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life,  to  have  been  too 
small  a  respite  for  a  mind  so  vigorously  and  intensely 
employed:  it  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he 
did  not  exercise  his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more: 
since  by  this  means,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
though  he  would  not  then  have  astonished  with 
the  blaze  of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with 
the  permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star: 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
in  study:  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  reported  it 
has  never  been  done ;  others  have  done  it  for  a  short 
time  only;  and  of  the  rest  it  appears,  that  they 
employed  their   minds  in   such    operations  as   re- 
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quired  neither  celerity  nor  strength,  in  the  low 
drudgery  of  collating  copies,  comparing  autliori- 
ties,  digesting  dictionaries,  or  accumulating  com- 
pilations. 

Men  of  study  and  imagination  are  frequently  up- 
braided by  the  industrious  and  plodding  sons  of 
care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their  life  in  a 
state  of  inaction.  But  these  defiers  of  sleep  seetn 
not  to  remember  that  though  it  must  be  granted 
them  that  they  are  crawling  about  before  the  break 
of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said  that  they  are  perfectly 
awake ;  they  exhaust  no  spirits,  and  require  no 
repairs;  but  lie  torpid  as  a  toad  in  marble,  or  at 
least  are  known  to  live  only  by  an  inert  and  slug- 
gish loco-motive  faculty,  and  may  be  said,  like 
a  wounded  snake,  to  **  drag  their  slow  Iragth 
along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philosophers  by 
the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or  epitome  of  the 
world :  the  resemblance  between  the  great  and  little 
world  might,  by  a  rational  observer,  be  detailed  to 
many  particulars ;  and  to  many  more  by  a  fanciful 
speculatist.  I  know  not  in  which  of  these  two  classes 
I  shall  be  ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total 
quantity  of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  the  same, 
though  distributed  at  various  times  and  in  different 
portions ;  so  perhaps,  to  each  individual  of  the  human 
species,  nature  has  ordained  the  same  quantity  of 
wakefulness  and  sleep ;  though  divided  by  some  into 
a  total  quiescence  and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  fii- 
cuities,  and  blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight 
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of  existence,  in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  rea- 
soning, in  which  they  either  jthink  without  action,  or 
act  without  thought. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  aflPected  to  sleep: 
BS  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  respite 
from  thought ;  and  gladly  resign  themselves  to  that 
gentle  power,  who  not  only  bestows  rest,  but  fre- 
quently leads  them  to  happier  regions,  where  patrons 
are  always  kind,  and  audiences  are  always  candid, 
where  they  are  feasited  in  the  bowers  of  imagination, 
and  crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  prickles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of  man- 
kind, who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of  life, 
wbo  see  the  innumerable  terrours  and  distresses 
that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart  of  man,  and 
discern  with  unhappy  perspicuity,  calamities  yet  la- 
tent in  their  causes,  are  glad  to  close  their  eyes  upon 
the  gloomy  prospect,  and  lose  in  a  short  insensibility 
the  remembrance  of  others  miseries  and  their  own. 
The  hero  has  no  higher  hope,  than  that,  after  hav- 
ing routed  legions  after  legions,  and  added  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  that,  after 
having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  researches,  and 
&tigued  his  &ncy  in  boundless  excursions,  he  shall 
sink  at  night  in  the  tranquillity  of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the  bless- 
jings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  benefactor.  How  much  Statins 
oon«idered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged  and  softened 
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by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may  discover  by  that 
pathetic  invocation,  which  he  poured  out  in  his 
waking  nights :  and  that  Cowley,  among  the  other 
felicities  of  his  darling  solitude,  did  not  forget  to 
number  the  privilege  of  sleeping  without  disturbance, 
we  may  learn  from  the  rank  that  he  assigns  among 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  poppy, "  which  is  scattered," 
says  he,  "  over  the  fields  of  corn,  that  all  the  needs 
of  man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread  and 
sleep  may  be  found  together." 

Si  quis  invisum  Cereri  benignce 
Me  ptUat  germen^  veheme^iter  errat ; 
lUa  me  m  partem  recipit  Ubenter 

Fertilis  agri. 

Meqise  Jrumeniumque  simul  per  omnes 
Consulens  mundo  Dea  spargit  oras ; 
Crescite^  O !  diant^  duo  magna  susten- 
tacula vita^, 

Carpe^  mortalis,  mea  dona  lastus^ 
Carpe^  nee  plantas  alias  require^ 
Sed  satur  panis,  saiur  et  soporis, 

Ccetera  sperne. 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yiekl 
Precedence  in  the  well-cloth'd  fiekl, 

Tho'  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow : 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth. 
And  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth. 

She  bade  the  Poppy  blow. 

Nor  vainly  gay  the  sight  to  please. 
But  blest  with  power  mankind  to  ease, 

The  goddess  saw  me  rise : 
"  Thrive  with  the  life-supporting  grain,*'' 
She  cry'*d,  "  the  solace  of  the  swain, 

The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 
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"  Seize,  happy  mortal,  seize  the  good, 
My  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  and  food, 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest : 
With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day, 
In  slumbers  pass  the  night  away, 

And  leave  to  fate  the  rest."  C.  B. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chiefof  all  earthly  blessings, 
is  justly  appropriated  to  industry  and  temperance; 
the  refreshing  rest,  and  the  peaceful  night,  are  the 
portion  only  of  him  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour,  and  free  from  the  fiimes  of  indigested  luxury ; 
it  is  the  just  doom  of  laziness  and  gluttony,  to  be  in- 
active without  ease,  and  drowsy  without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image  of 
death ;  "  so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  that  I 
dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers :"  their  resem- 
blance is,  indeed,  apparent  and  striking ;  they  both, 
when  they  seize  the  body,  leave  the  soul  at  liberty  • 
and  wise  is  he  that  remembers  of  both,  that  they  can 
be  safe  and  happy  only  by  virtue. 
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TSTuMB.  4l.    Tuesday,  March  27,  1753. 


-Si  mutabile  pectus 


Est  tibij  consiiiis^  non  curribus,  uiere  nostris^ 

Dumpotes,  et  solidis  etianinum  sedibus  adstas; 

Dvmque  male aptatos  nondum  premis  inscius  axes.         Ovid. 

Th'  attempt  forsake, 


And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counsel  take  ; 

While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 

Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand.         Addison. 

TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 
SIR,  Fleet,  March  24. 

I  NOW  send  you  the  sequel  of  my  story ;  which  had 
not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have  brought 
myself  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impatience  was  felt 
for  the  fate  of  Misargyrus ;  who  has  travelled  no  un- 
beaten track  to  misery,  and  consequently  can  present 
the  reader  only  with  such  incidents  as  occur  in  daily 
life. 

You  have  seen  me.  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my  glory, 
not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an  all-cheering 
sun  :  but,  like  another  Phaeton,  scorching  and  blast- 
ing every  thing  round  m^.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore, 
to  finish  my  career,  and  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  the  remaining  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  first  b^an  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The  news- 
papers were  perpetually  offering  directions  to  men,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  other  business  than  to  gather  heaps 

VOL.  XI.  2  c 
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of  gold  for  those  who  place  their  supreme  felicity  in 
scattering  it.  I  posted  away,  therefore,  to  o^e  of 
these  advertisers,  who  hy  his  proposals  seemed  to  deal 
in  thousands :  and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find, 
that  this  general  benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor  would 
venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from  myself  and  a 
reputable  housekeeper,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed 
to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds :  yet  partly  from 
the  greediness  that  extravagance  always  produces, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  of  seeing  the  humour  of 
a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of  which  I  had  hitherto 
lived  in  ignorance,  I  condescended  to  listen  to  his 
terms.  He  proceeded  to  inform  me  of  my  great  fe- 
licity in  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner ; 
and  assured  me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely 
moderate  in  his  demands :  he  was  not,  indeed,  certain 
that  he  could  furnish  me  with  the  whole  sum,  for 
people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremely  pressing 
and  importunate  for  money :  yet,  as  I  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  he  would  try  what  he  could  do, 
and  give  me  his  answer  in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again ;  and  was  again  informed  of  the  great 
demand  for  money,  and  that,  "money  was  money 
now :"  he  then  advised  me  to  be  punctual  in  my 
payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befriend 
me  hereafter;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  de- 
ducting at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  cent^  with 
another  panegyrick  upon  his  own  moderation. 
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I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices  of 
usurious  oppression ;  but  cannot  omit  my  transaction 
with   Squeeze  on   Tower-hill,   who,  finding   me  a 
young  man  of  considerable  expectations,   employed 
an  agent  to  persuade  me  to  borrow  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  refunded  by  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  per  cent,  during  the  joint  lives  of  his  daugh- 
ter Nancy  Squeeze  and  myself.      The  negociator 
came  prepared  to  inforce  his  proposal  with  all  his  art ; 
but,  finding  that  I  caught  his  offer  with  the  eager- 
ness of  necessity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid;  "he 
had  mentioned  it  out  of  kindness ;  he  would  try  to 
serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  but  ex- 
tremely cautious.''     In  three  days  he  came  to  tell 
me,  that  his  endeavours  had  been'  ineffectual,  Mr. 
Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life ;  but  that 
there  was  one  expedient  remaining:   Mrs.  Squeeze 
could  influence  her  husband,  and  her  good  will  might 
be  gained  by  a  compliment.     I  waited  that  after- 
noon on  Mrs.  Squeeze^  and  poured  out  before  her 
the  flatteries  which  usually  gain  access  to  rank  and 
beauty :  I  did  not  then  know,  that  there  are  places 
in  which  the  only  compliment  is  a  bribe.     Having 
yet  credit  with  a  jeweller,  I  afterwards  procured  a 
ring  of  thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented, 
and  was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old 
friend  whispered  me,  that  he  would  never  make  a  dry 
bargain :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  tavern.     Nine 
times  we  met  on  the  affair ;  nine  times  I  paid  four 
pounds  for  the  supper  and  claret ;  and  nine  guineas 
I  gave  the  agent  for  good  offices.     I  then  obtained 
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the  money,  paying  ten  per  cent,  advance ;  and  at  the 
tenth  meeting  gave  another  supper,  and  disbursed 
fifteen  pounds  for  the  writings. 

Others  who  stiled  themselves  brokers,  would  only 
trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might,  there- 
fore, try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took  a  house 
and  furnished  it.  I  amused  myself  with  despoiling 
my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appearance,  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  lender  with  suspicions:  and  in  this  I 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  favoured  me  with  one  hun- 
drefd  and  sixty  pounds  upon  that  which  was  rated  at 
seven  himdred.  I  then  found  that  I  was  to  main- 
tain a  guardian  about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from 
being  broken  or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  un- 
expected tax ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I 
comforted  myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing,  by 
having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself,  that 
my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving  ex- 
cuses, and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such  as  words 
would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me  eighty  pounds 
in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech  the  attorney,  for  his  for- 
bearance of  one  hundred,  which  he  solicited  me  to 
take  when  I  had  no  need.  I  was  perpetually  ha- 
rassed with  importunate  demands,  and  insulted  by 
wretches,  who  a  few  months  before  would  not  have 
dared  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me.  I 
lived  in  continual  terrour,  frighted  by  every  noise  at 
the  door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest  with- 
out feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  Let 
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him  who  sleeps  too  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of  a 
debtor :"  my  solicitude  and  vexation  kept  me  long 
waking ;  and  when  I  had  closed  my  eyes,  I  was  pur- 
sued or  insulted  by  visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the  shifts 
I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but  curse  the 
folly  and  extravagance  that  had  overwhelmed  me  in 
a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it  was  highly  improba- 
ble that  I  should  ever  emerge.  I  had  some  time 
lived  in  hopes  of  an  estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle ; 
but  he  disappointed  me  by  marrying  his  house- 
keeper ;  and,  catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of 
quarrelling  with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a 
year  upon  a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that 
he  would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  being 
squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  extricat- 
ing myself  by  marriage ;  a  scheme  which,  I  flatter- 
ed myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress  would 
have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender  novice, 
with  a  large  fortune,  at  her  own  disposal;  and  ac- 
cordingly fixed  my  eyes  upon  Mis9  Biddy  Simper. 
I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  visits ;  and  so  fully 
convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentleman  and  a  rake, 
that  I  made  no  doubt  that  both  her  person  and  for- 
tune would  be  soon  mine. 

At  this  critical  time.  Miss  Gripe  called  upon  me, 
in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and  loaded  with 
trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of  affluence  lavished 
on  her.  Those  days  were  now  over ;  and  there  wa& 
little  hope  that  they  would  ever  return.     She  was 
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not  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  ten  pounds 
that  Talon  the  bailiff  offered  her,^  but  brought  him 
into  my  apartment  disguised  in  a  livery ;  and  taking 
my  sword  to  the  window,  under  pretence  of  admir- 
ing the  workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use,  as 
the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or  bail :  I 
therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  immediately  conducted 
to  jail. 

Vestibvlum  cmte  ipsum  primisque  injmidbus  Orci, 

Lucius  Sf  uUrices  posu^e  cubilia  euros; 

PcHlerUesqus  TiaMtcmt  morbi,  tristisque  sefiectus, 

Et  metus,  et  maiesiuJLdaJhmeSy  et  turpis  egestas.     Vikg. 

Just  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Revengeful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell; 

And  pale  diseases,  and  repining  age ; 

Want,  fear,  and  famine's  unresisted  rage.       Deyden. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful ;  a  prison  is 
sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it  in  a 
good  cause  :  let  your  imagination,  therefore,  acquaint 
you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, if  possible,  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  at- 
tended with  reproach  and  ignominy,  of  involuntary 
association  with  the  refiise  of  mankind,  with  wretches 
who  were  befor  too  abandoned  for  society,  but,  being 
now  freed  from  shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving 
their  vices  by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few,  whom  like  myself  im- 
prisonment has  rather  mortified  than  hardened :  with 
these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  these  you  may  perhaps 
hereafter  receive  some  account  from 

Your  humble  servant,  Misakgyrus. 
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Numb.  45,     Tuesday,  jipril  10,  1753.* 

Nulla  Jides  regni  sociis,  omnisque  potestas 

Impaiiens  consortis  erit.  Lucan. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owns  : 
Still  discord  hovers  o*er  divided  thrones. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  plau- 
sible in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to 
practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projects  that 
have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  speciousness, 
few  have  served  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  the 
ingenuity  of  their  contrivers.  A  voyage  to  the 
moon,  however  romantick  and  absurd  the  scheme 
may  now  appear,  since  the  properties  of  air  have  been 
better  understood,  seemed  highly  probable  to  many 
of  the  aspiring  wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began 
to  doat  upon  their  glossy  plumes,  and  fluttered  with 
impatience  for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

Pereani  vestigia  miUe 

Aniejugam^  absentemquejerit  gravis  angula  campum. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  abeady  crost ; 

And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.     Pope. 

Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience  can 
detect,  there  are  some,  of  which  scarcely  experience 
itself  can  destroy  the  influence ;  some  which,  by  a 
captivating  show  of  indubitable  certainty,  are  perpe- 

*  The  first  sketch  of  this  paper  may  be  seen  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  C. 
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tually  gaining  upon  the  human  mind ;  and  which, 
though  every  trial  ends  in  disappointment,  obtain 
new  credit  as  the  sense  of  miscarriage  wears  gradu- 
ally away,  persuade  us  to  try  again  what  we  have 
tried  already,  and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to 
double  vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the  expec- 
tation of  great  performances  by  confederated  strength. 
The  speculatist,  when  he  has  carefully  observed  how 
much  may  be  performed  by  a  single  band,  cal- 
culates by  a  very  easy  operation  the  force  of  thou- 
sands, and  goes  on  accumulating  power  till  resistance 
vanishes  before  it ;  then  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his 
new  scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what  might 
so  readily  be  procured,  and  su£Pered  themselves  to  be 
debarred  from  happiness  by  obstacles  which  one 
united  eflPort  would  have  so  easily  surmounted. 

But  this  gigantick  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the  first 
attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  diflPerent  appre- 
hensions, the  discordant  passions,  the  jarring  interests 
of  men,  will  scarcely  permit  that  many  should  unite 
in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design,  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  the 
choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate,  as  every 
man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by  his  own 
knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long  series  of  action 
some  will  languish  with  fatigue,  and  some  be  drawn 
off  by  present  gratifications ;  some  will  loiter  because 
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others  labour,  and  some  wiU  c^ase  to  labour  because 
others  loiter :  and  if  once  they  come  within  prospect 
of  success  and  profit*  some  will  be  greedy  and  others 
envious;  some  will  undertake  more  than  they  can 
perform,  to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest  their 
labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single 
power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy.  States 
of  di£Perent  interests,  and  aspects  malevolent  to  each 
other,  may  be  united  for  a  time  by  common  distress ; 
and  in  the  ardour  of  self-preservation  fall  unani- 
mously upon  an  enemy,  by  whom  they  are  all  equally 
endangered.  But  if  their  first  attack  can  be  with- 
stood, time  will  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union : 
success  and  miscarriage  will  be  equally  destructive : 
after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  J;hey  will  quarrel  in 
the  division ;  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  all  will  be 
endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by  abandoning  the 
rest. 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers  to 
the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a  common 
interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing  subjects 
against  the  encroachment  of  governours.  Power  is 
always  gradually  stealing  away  from  the  many  to  the 
few,  because  the  few  are  more  vigilant  and  consistent ; 
it  still  contracts  to  a  smaller  number,  till  in  time  it 
centers  in  a  single  person. 

Thus  all  the  forms  of  governments  instituted 
among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  monar* 
chy;  and  power,  however  diffused  through  the 
whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  corruption. 
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commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last  in  the  chief 
magistrate. 

"  There  never  appear,"  says  Swift,  "  more  than 
five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  but  if  they 
were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  before  them."  ^ 
It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  mankind,  that  of  this 
union  there  is  no  probability.  As  men  take  in  a 
wider  compass  of  intellectual  survey,  they  are  more 
likely  to  choose  different  objects  of  pursuit ;  as  they 
see  more  ways  to  the  same  end,  they  will  be  less 
easily  persuaded  to  travel  together ;  as  each  is  better 
qualified  to  form  an  independent  scheme  of  private 
greatness,  be  will  reject  with  greater  obstinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the  vast 
bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are  regulated 
in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal  spaces,  by  the 
perpetual  agency  of  contrary  forces  ;  by  one  of  which 
they  are  restrained  from  deserting  their  orbits,  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  immensity  of  heaven ;  and 
held  off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting  cohe- 
sion . 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  perhaps 
discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are  formed 
for  society,  not  for  combination  ;  we  are  equally  un- 
qualified to  live  in  a  close  connexion  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  in  total  separation  from  them ;  we  are 
attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy, 
but  kept  back  from  contact  by  private  interests. 
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Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  orbs  of  heaven;  and  poUticians,  equally  igno- 
rant  and  equally  presumptuous,  may  easily  be  led  to 
suppose,  that  the  happiness  of  our  world  would  be 
promoted  by  a  different  tendency  of  the  human 
mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a  slight  and  superfi- 
cial observer,  that  many  things  impracticable  in  our 
present  state,  might  be  easily  effected,  if  mankind 
were  better  disposed  to  union  and  co-operation :  but 
a  little  reflection  will  discover,  that  if  confederacies 
were  easily  formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy, 
since  numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and 
unanimity  to  unanimity;  and  instead  of  the  present 
petty  competitions  of  individuals  or  single  &milies, 
multitudes  would  be  supplanting  multitudes,  and 
thousands  plotting  against  thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of  which 
t|;ie  union  seems  to  have  been  more  expected,  than 
of  the  learned :  the  rest  of  the  world  have  almost 
always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up  together  in  col* 
leges  and  cloisters ;  surely  not  without  hope,  that 
they  would  look  for  that  happiness  in  concord,  which 
they  were  debarred  from  finding  in  variety;  and 
that  such  conjunctions  of  intellect  would  recompense 
the  munificence  of  founders  and  patrons,  by  perform- 
ances above  the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  banqueting  chamber  of  the  goddesses,  has 
had  the  address  to  scatter  her  laurels  in  the  semina- 
ries of  learning.     The  friendship  of  students  and 
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of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally  sincere,  and 
equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for  happiness  on 
the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of  which  the  value 
arises  merely  from  comparison,  they  are  both  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  jealousies,  and  both  incessantly 
employed  in  schemes  to  intercept  the  praises  of  each 
other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
companions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage  to 
the  publick :  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not  con- 
ciliate friendship,  incites  competition ;  and  he  that 
would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  d^ee  of  excel- 
lence, where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread,  will  be  urged 
by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to  incessant  endea- 
vours after  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  perhaps, 
the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societies ;  for  what- 
ever be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours,  every  single 
piece  is  always  the  production  of  an  individual,  that 
owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues  but  the  contagion  of 
diligence,  a  resolution  to  write,  because  the  rest  are 
writing,  and  the  scorn  of  obscurity  while  the  rest 
are  illustrious. 
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Numb.  50.     Saturday,  Apjil  28,  1753. 

Quicvnqvt  turpi  fraude  semel  innotuitf 

Etiamsi  vcrum  (licit ,  amittit  fidem,  Ph  ^ed. 

The  wretch  that  often  has  deceiv'd, 
Though  truth  he  speaks,  is  ne'er  believed. 

When  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  ?  he  replied,  "  Not 
to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the  truth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful  and 
contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from  the  violation 
of  truth  they  should  be  restrained  by  their  pride. 
Almost  every  other  vice  that  disgraces  human  na- 
ture,  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by  applause  and 
association:  the  corrupter  of  virgin  innocence  sees 
himself  envied  bv  the  men,  and  at  least  not  detested 
by  the  women  ;  the  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with 
beings,  devoted  like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or 
silent  insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories 
over  the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  with  rapture 
of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful  emulation  has 
hurried  to  the  grave :  even  the  robber  and  the  cut- 
throat have  their  followers,  who  admire  their  address 
and  intrepidity,  their  stratagems  of  rapine,  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and  uni- 
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versally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned  :  he  has 
no  domestick  consolations,  which  he  can  oppose  to 
the  censure  of  mankind  ;  he  can  retire  to  no  frater- 
nity, where  his  crimes  may  stand  in  the  place  of 
virtues ;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hisses  of  the  multi- 
tude, without  friend  and  without  apologist.  It  is 
the  peculiar  condition  of  falsehood,  to  be  equally  de- 
tested by  the  good  and  bad :  **  The  devils,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  "  do  not  tell  lies  to  one  another ; 
for  truth  is  necessary  to  all  societies :  nor  can  the 
sodety  of  hell  subsist  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  gene- 
rally detested  should  be  generally  avoided ;  at  least, 
that  none  should  expose  himself  to  unabated  and 
unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  temptation; 
and  that  to  guilt  so  easily  detected,  and  so  severely 
punished,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  readily 
be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  censure  and  con- 
tempt, truth  is  frequently  violated ;  and  scarcely 
the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumspection 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury  to  him  or 
profit  to  themselves :  even  where  the  subject  of  con- 
versation could  not  have  been  expected  to  put  the 
passions  in  motion,  or  to  have  excited  either  hope  or 
fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity,  sufiicient  to  induce  any 
man  to  put  his  reputation  in  hazard,  however  little 
he  might  value  it,  or  to  overpower  the  love  of  truth, 
however  weak  might  be  its  influence. 

The  casuists   have  very  diligently  distinguished 
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lies  into  their  several  classes,  according  to  their  va- 
rious degrees  of  malignity :  but  they  have,  I  think, 
generally  omitted  that  which  is  most  common,  and 
perhaps,  not  least  mischievous ;  which,  since  the  mo« 
ralists  have  not  given  it  a  name,  I  shall  distinguish 
as  the  lie  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the  false- 
hoods which  every  man  perceives  hourly  playing 
upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  those  that  are 
propagated  with  success.  To  the  lie  of  commerce, 
and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is  so  apparent, 
that  they  are  seldom  negligently  or  implicitly  re- 
ceived ;  suspicion  is  always  watchful  over  the  prac- 
tices of  interest ;  and  whatever  the  hope  of  gain,  or 
desire  of  mischief,  can  prompt  one  man  to  assert,  an- 
other is  by  reasons  equally  cogent  incited  to  refute. 
But  vanity  pleases  herself  with  such  slight  gratifica- 
tions, and  looks  forward  to  pleasure  so  remotely  con- 
sequential, that  her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her 
stratagems  are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  suffered  to  pass  unpursued 
by  suspicion,  because  he  that  would  watch  her  mo- 
tions, can  never  be  at  rest:  fraud  and  malice  are 
bounded  in  their  influence;  some  opportunity  of 
time  and  place  is  necessary  to  their  agency ;  but 
scarce  any  man  is  abstracted  one  moment  from  his 
vanity ;  and  he,  to  whom  tnith  affords  no  gratifica- 
tions, is  generally  inclined  to  seek  them  in  false- 
hoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  "  That 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superiour  to  others, 
though  it  were  only  in  having  seen  what  they  have 
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not  seen."  Such  an  accidental  advantage,  since  it 
neither  implies  merit,  nor  confers  dignity,  one  would 
think  should  not  be  desired  so  much  as  to  be  coun- 
terfeited :  yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  pro- 
duces innumerable  narratives,  all  equdly  false ;  but 
more  or  less  credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or 
confidence  of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  man 
of  diffusive  conversation  count  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by  number- 
less escapes;  who  never  cross  the  river  but  in  a  storm^ 
or  take  a  journey  into  the  country  without  more  ad- 
ventures than  befel  the  knights-errant  of  ancient 
times  in  pathless  forests  or  enchanted  castles !  How 
many  must  he  know,  to  whom  portents  and  prodi- 
gies are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  for  whom  nature 
is  hourly  workii\g  wonders  invisible  to  every  other 
eye,  only  to  supply  them  with  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion? 

Others  there  are  that  amuse  themselves  with  the 
dissemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard  of  de- 
tection and  disgrace ;  men  marked  out  by  some 
lucky  planet  for  universal  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, who  have  been  consulted  in  every  difficulty,  in- 
trusted  with  every  secret,  and  summoned  to  every 
transaction  :  it  is  the  supreme  felicity  of  these  men, 
to  stun  all  companies  with  noisy  information;  to 
still  doubt,  and  overbear  opposition,  with  certain 
knowledge  or  authentick  intelligence.  A  liar  of 
this  kind,  with  a  strong  memory  or  brisk  imagina- 
tion, is  often  the  oracle  of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till 
time  discovers  his  impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers 
with  uncontrouled  authority ;  for  if  a  publick  ques- 
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tion  be  started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate ;  if  a 
new  fashion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance ;  if  a  new  performance  of  lite- 
rature draws,  the  attention  of  the  publick,  he  has  pa- 
tronized the  author,  and  seen  liis  work  in  manu- 
script ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned  to 
die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate,  and  endeavoured  his 
reformation :  and  who  that  lives  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  will  dare  to  contradict  a  man, 
who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to 
whom  all  persons  and  affairs  are  thus  intimately 
known  ? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful  for 
a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  timidity 
and  caution:  but  the  prosperity  of  the  liar  is  of 
short  duration ;  the  reception  of  one  story  is  always 
an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  less  proba- 
ble ;  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit  credulity, 
till  pride  or  reason  rises  up  against  him,  and  his 
companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser 
than  themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these  fic- 
tions intend  some  exaltation  of  themselves,  and  are 
led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from  their  attend- 
ance upon  truth :  their  narratives  always  imply  some 
consequence  in  favour  of  their  courage,  their  saga- 
city, or  their  activity,  their  familiarity  with  the 
learned,  or  their  reception  among  the  great;  they 
are  always  bribed  by  the  presebt  pleasure  of  seeing 
themselves  supexiour  to  those  that  surround  them, 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  silent  attention  and  en- 
vious admiration. 

VOL.  XI.  2  X) 
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But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  by  less 
visible  gratifications :  the  present  age  abounds  with 
a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is  to  deceive 
others  without  any  g^in  or  gl(»*y  to  themselves.  Of 
this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme  pleasure  to  remark  a  lady 
in  the  playhouse  or  the  park,  and  to  publish,  under 
the  character  of  a  man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing 
a  minute  description  of  her  person  and  her  dress. 
From  this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be 
expected,  than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can  be 
informed ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes  he  has 
done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief,  is  of  some  import- 
ance. He  sets  his  invention  to  work  again,  and 
produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  witb 
all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  accurately 
adjusted.  This  js  a  jest  of  greater  efiect  and  longer 
duration:  if  he  fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, he  may  for  several  days  keep  a  wife  in  ter- 
rour  for  her  husband,  or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and 
please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abili- 
ties and  address  some  addition  is  made  to  the  mi- 
series of  life. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  by 
which  kasirig'inakiiig  was  capitally  punished.  I  am,, 
indeed,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in  this  kingdom 
the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  they  who  destroy  the  confidence  of  society, 
weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  interrupt  the 
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security  of  life  ;  harass  the  delicate  with  shame,  and 
perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms ;  might  very  pro- 
perly be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  de- 
nunciations of  a  whipping-post  or  pillory :  since  many 
are  so  insensible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have 
no  standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt,  but 
as  they  dread  punishment. 
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Numb.  53.    Tuesday,  May  8, 1753. 

Quisque  suns  patimur  manes.  Virg. 

Each  has  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew. 

SIR,  Fleet,  May  6. 

In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address  you 
once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery.  In  this 
place,  from  which  business  and  pleasure  are  equally 
excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  employment  and 
diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives  of  each  other,  I 
might  much  sooner  have  gathered  materials  for  a 
letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been  reminded  of  my 
promise ;  but  since  I  find  myself  placed  in  the  regions 
of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no  less  neglected  by  you  than 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for 
solicitation,  but  stole  early  this  evening  from  between 
gloomy  suUenness  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

Qne  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our  club 
is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose  name  the 
Olympick  heroes  would  not  have  been  ashamed. 
Ned  was  born  to  a  small  estate,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  improve;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of  his  land  to  buy 
a  mare  and  stallion,  and  bred  horses  for  the  course. 
He  was  at  first  very  successful,  and  gained  several 
of  the  king's  plates,  as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting, 
at  the  expence  of  very  little  more  than  ten  times 
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their  value.  At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that 
victory  brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  re- 
solving, therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious, 
he  replenished  his  pockets  by  another  mortgage, 
became  on  a  sudden  a  daring  better,  and  resolving 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  his  horse 
himself,  distanced  two  of  his  competitors  the  first 
heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  by  forcing  his  horse- 
on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck. 
His  estate  was  thus  repaired,  and  some  friends  that 
had  no  souls  advised  him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned 
now  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without 
caution  increased  his  expences.  From  this  hour 
he  talked  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race ; 
and  rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  reputa- 
tion, he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockeys,  and,  as 
the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets  by  his  ex- 
ample, gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laying  openly 
on  one  horse  and  secretly  on  the  other.  Ned  was  now 
so  sure  of  growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in 
a  third  mortgage,  borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends, 
and  risked  his  whole  fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He 
mounted  with  beating  heart,  started  fair,  and  won 
the  first  heat ;  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was  pushing 
against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his  girth  broke,  his 
shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  before  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  surgeon,  two  bailiffs  fastened  upon  him,  and 
he  saw  Newmarket  no  more.  His  daily  amusement 
for  four  years  has  been  to  blow  the  signal  for 
starting,  to  make  imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the 
pedigree  of  Bay  Lincoln,  and  to   form   resolutions 
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against  trusting  another  groom  with  the  choice  of 
his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  Snug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance  and  impenetrable  secrecy. 
His  father  died  with  the  reputation  of  more  wealth 
than  he  possessed :  Tim,  therefore,  entered  the  world 
with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Of 
this  he  very  well  knew  that  eight  thousand  was  ima- 
ginary :  but  being  a  man  of  refined  policy,  and  know- 
ing how  much  honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he  re- 
solved never  to  detect  his  own  poverty;  but  furnished 
his  house  with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  with 
profusion,  encouraged  every  scheme  of  costly  pleasure, 
spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence,  and  on  the  day 
before  an  execution  entered  his  doors,  had  proclaimed 
at  a  public  table  hi3  resolution  to  be  jolted^  no  longer 
in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnanimous 
Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who, 
having  no  other  care  than  to  leave  him  rich,  cou- 
ffldered  that  literature  could  not  be  had  without  ex- 
pence  ;  masters  would  not  teach  for  nothing ;  and 
when  a  book  was  bought  and  read,  it  would  sell 
for  little.  Jack  was,  therefore,  taught  to  read  and 
write  by  the  butlor ;  and  when  this  acquisition  was 
made,  was  left  to  pass  his  days  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  stable,  where  he  heard  no  crime  censured  but 
covetousness  and  distrust  of  poor  honest  servants, 
and  where  all  the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house- 
keeping, and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his 
fatlier.  Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler^  or- 
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dered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  com  at  discre* 
tion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  the  expences  of 
the  kitchen,  dlowed  all  his  servants  to  do  their  work 
by  deputies,  permitted  his  domesticks  to  keep  his 
house  open  to  their  relations  and  acquaintance,  and 
in  ten  years  was  conveyed  hither,  without  having 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  his  patrimony  either  honour 
or  pleasure,  or  obtained  any  other  gratification  than 
that  of  having  corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers 
by  luxury  and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Comhill,  and  pa.ssed 
eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  without  any  care 
but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambition  but  to  be  in 
time  an  alderman  :  but  then,  by  some  unaccountable 
revolution  in   his  understanding,  he  became  ena- 
moured of  wit  and  humour,  despised  the  conversation 
of  pedlars  and  stock-jobbers,  and  ramlifled  every  night 
to  the  regions  of  gaiety,  in  quest  of  company  suited 
to  his  ta^te.     The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him  for 
dport,  and  afterwards  for  interest ;  some  found  their 
way  into  his  books,  and  some  into  his  pockets ;  the 
man  of  adventure  was  equipped  from  his  shop  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  fortune ;  and  he  had  sometimes  the  ho- 
nour to  have  his  security  accepted  when  his  friends 
were  in  distress.     Elated  with  these  associations,  he 
soon  learned  to  neglect  his  shop;  and  having  drawn 
his  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  liecessity  of 
teasing  men  of  honour  for  trifling  debts,  he  has  been 
forced  at  last  to  retire  hither,  till  his  friends  can  pro- 
cure him  a  post  at  court. 

Another  that  joins  in  the  same  meiss  is  Bob  Cor- 
nice, whose  life  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up  a  house. 
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About  ten  years  ago  Bob  purchased  the  country  ha- 
bitation of  a  bankrupt :  the  mere  shell  of  a  building 
Bob  holds  no  great  matter ;  the  inside  is  the  test  of 
elegance.  Of  this  house  He  was  no  sooner  master 
than  he  summoned  twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance, 
tore  up  the  floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off 
the  wainscot,  drew  the  windows  from  their  frames, 
altered  the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  and 
cast  the  whole  fabrick  into  a  new  form:  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  paii^ted,  his  pannels 
gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  every  thing  was 
executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  BoVs  business  was  to 
follow  the  workmen  with  a  microscope,  and  call  upon 
them  to  retouch  their  performances,  and  heighten 
excellence  to  perfection.  The  reputation  of  his  house 
now  brings  round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants, 
and  every  one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  which  he 
has  hitherto  overlooked,  some  convenience  not  yet 
procured,  or  some  new  mode  in  ornament  or  furni- 
ture. Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  admired,  nor 
any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought  every  thing 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  new,  and  considered 
his  work  as  unfinished,  while  any  observer  could  sug- 
gest an  addition ;  some  alteration  was  therefore  every 
day  made,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  charms 
of  novelty.  A  traveller  at  last  suggested  to  him  the 
convenience  of. a  grotto:  Bob  immediately  ordered 
the  mount  of  his  garden  to  be  excavated:  and  having 
laid  out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  was 
busy  in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colours  and 
lustres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked  permis- 
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sion  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  him  a  writ,  and  led 
him  off  to  less  elegant  apartments. 

I  know  not.  Sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity  of 
sorrow  you  will  think  any  much  to  he  pitied ;  nor 
.indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  solicit  compassion, 
for  they  generally  applaud  their  own  conduct,  and 
despise  those  whom  want  of  taste  or  spirit  suffers  to 
grow  rich.  It  were  happy  if  the  prisons  of  the  king- 
dom  were  filled  <}nly  with  characters  like  these,  men 
whom  prosperity  could  not  make  useftd,  and  whom 
ruin  cannot  make  wise:  but  there  are  among  us 
many  who  raise  different  sensations,  many  that  owe 
their  present  misery  to  the  seductions  of  treachery, 
the  strokes  of  casualty,  or  the  tenderness  of  pity ; 
many  whose  sufferings  disgrace  society,  and  whose 
virtues  would  adorn  it:  of  these,  when  familiarity 
shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  stories  with- 
out horror,  you  may  expect  another  narrative  from 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

MiSARGYRUS. 
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Numb.  58.     Saturday,  May  25,  1753. 

Damnant  qiwd  non  inteliigunt,  Cic. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Euripides,  having  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus,  a  philosopher  famed  for  invo- 
lution and  obscurity,  enquired  afterwards  his  opinion 
of  their  merit.  "  What  I  understand,"  said  So- 
crates, ^^  I  find  to  be  excellent ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this  passage 
will  suggest  to  him  the  difference  between  the  prac- 
tice of  Socrates,  and  that  of  modern  criticks:  So; 
crates,  who  had,  by  long  observation  upon  himself 
and  others,  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  dimness  of  the  most  enlightened  intellect, 
was  afraid  to  decide  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to 
conclude  that  an  author  had  written  without  mean- 
ing, because  he  could  not  immediately  catch  his 
ideas ;  he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often 
more  justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration ;  whose 
understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  prejudice,  and 
often  dissipated  by  remissness ;  who  comes  sometimes 
to  a  new  study,  unfurnished  with  knowledge  previ- 
ously necessary ;  and  finds  difficulties  insuperable, 
for  want  of  ardour  sufficient  to  encounter  them. 
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Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others  not 
many  are  difficult :  and  surely  they,  whom  neither 
any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others,  nor  any 
eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  problems,  have  en- 
titled to  exalt  themselves  above  the  common  orders 
of  mankind,  might  condescend  to  imitate  the  can- 
dour of  Socrates ;  and  where  they  find  incontestable 
proofs  of  superior  genius,  be  content  to  think  that 
there  is  justness  in  the  connexion  which  they  can- 
not trace,  and  cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than  ii^ 
the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity;  of  those  whose 
works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages,  and  transmitted 
as  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind  from  one  gene<- 
ration  to  another :  surely,  no  man  can,  without  the 
utmost  arrogance,  imagine  that  he  brings  any  supe- 
riority of  understanding  to  the  perusal  of  these 
books  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  devastation 
of  cities,  and  snatched  up  from  the  wreck  of  nations; 
which  those  who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been 
careful  to  carry  off  in  the  hurry  of  migration,  and 
of  which  barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction. 
If  in  books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform 
attestation  of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have  for- 
merly received,  let  us  not  immediately  determine, 
that  they  owed  their  reputation  tp  dulness  or  bigotry; 
but  suspect  at  kast  that  our  ancestors  had  some 
reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  that  our  ignorance  of 
those  reasons  makes  us  differ  from  them. 
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It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation  is 
endangered  in  succeeding  times,  by  that  which  raised 
the  loudest  applause  among  his  contemporaries : 
nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleasure  than  allusions 
to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions,  or  present  con- 
troversies; but  when  facts  are  forgotten,  and  con- 
troversies extinguished,  these  favourite  touches  lose 
all  their  graces;  and  the  author  in  his  descent  to  pos- 
terity must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  without 
any  power  of  ascertaining  the  memory  of  those  things, 
to  which  he  owed  his  luckiest  thoughts  and  his 
kindest  reception. 

On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  remember 
the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by  his  can- 
dour the  injuries  of  time :  he  should  impute  the 
seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some  chasm  of  in- 
telligence, and  suppose  that  the  sense  which  is  now 
weak  was  once  forcible,  and  the  expression  which  is 
now  dubious  formerly  determinate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history  has 
taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  performances, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  light  which  a  lucky  com- 
mentator sometimes  eflftises,  by  the  recovery  of  an 
incident  that  had  been  long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the 
third  book  of  Horace,  Juno's  denunciations  against 
those|  that  should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls 
of  Troy,  could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  splen- 
did images  and  swelling  language,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevre,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight.  Many  pas- 
sages yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  author. 
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which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  his 
time  would  clear  from  objections.  Among  these  I 
have  always  numbered  the  following  lines : 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites^ 
Et  pemimpere  amat  saxa^  potentius 
Ictu  fvlmineo.     Concidit  Avguris 
Argivi  domus  ob  Iticrum 
Demersa  excidio,     Diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo^  et  suJbruit  oemulos 
Reges  muneribus.     Munera  naviuni 
Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 

Stronger  than  thunder^s  winged  force, 

All-powerful  gold  can  spread  its  course, 

Thro^  watchful  guards  its  passage  make. 

And  loves  thro'  solid  walls  to  break: 

From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes 

That  crushed  the  Grecian  augur  rose  : 

Philip  with  gold  thro'  cities  broke, 

And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke ; 

Captains  of  ships  to  gold  are  slaves, 

Tlho^ fierce  as  their  own  winds  and  waves.     Feancis. 

The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  reader  is 
now  disappointed  and  offended,  was  probably  the 
delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  Horace,  after  having  given  to  gold  the  force 
of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to  storm  cities  and 
to  conquer  kings,  would  have  concluded  his  account 
of  its  efficacy  with  its  influence  over  naval  com- 
manders, had  he  not  alluded  to  some  fact  then 
current  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  therefore  more 
interesting  for  a  time  than  the  conquests  of  Philip. 
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Of  the  like  kind  may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in 
the  same  book : 

Jussa  coram  rum  svne  conscio 


Surgit  maritOy  sen  vocat  institor 
Seu  navis  Hispanse  magister 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 

The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise. 

When  som£  rich  factor  courts  her  charms^ 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 

And,  prodi^l  of  weahh  and  fame. 

Profusely  buys  the  costly  shame.  Francis. 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines 
that  the  factor,  or  the  Spanish  merchant,  are  men- 
tioned by  chance :  there  was  undoubtedly  some  po- 
pular story  of  an  intrigue,  which  those  names  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
somewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipsed ; 
his  address  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though  much 
of  tlie  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  sentiment  is  lost : 
this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode  of  tlie  first 
book  ; 

Vile  potahis  m^dicis  Sabinum 
CanthariSy  Groecd  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi ;  datus  in  theatre 

Cilm  tibi  plausiis, 
Chare  Maecenas  eques.     Ut  patemi 
Fluminis  ripce,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Mofitis  imago. 
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A  poet's  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  great  Maecenas  be  my  guest) 
The  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape, 

But  yet  in  sober  cups  shall  crown  the  feast :  ) 

"'Twafi  rackM  into  a  Grecian  cask, 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away ; 
I  sealed  it  too— a  pleasing  task  [ 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day. 
When  in  applausive  shouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around, 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber^s  stream. 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  returned  the  sound. 

Francis. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a  happy 
compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  ;  but  cer- 
tainly are  less  delighted  than  those,  to  whom  the 
mention  of  the  applause  bestowed  upon  Maecenas^ 
gave  occasion  to  recount  the  actions  or  words  that 
produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  criticks,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to  the 
judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace  thus  ad- 
dresses Agrippa : 

Scriberis  Variojbrtis,  et  hostium 
Victor^  Mseonii  carminis  alite. 

Varius,  a  swan  qfHomer^s  wing;, 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  conquests  sing. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Efomerie 
song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modern  ears,  that  an 
emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed:  but 
surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  had   be^n  long 
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ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had  been  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries  celebrated  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Musai'um  Ales,  the  swan  of  the  Muses,  the 
language  of  Horace  becomes  graceful  and  familiar ; 
and  that  such  a  compliment  was  at  least  possible,  we 
know  from  the  transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of 
himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid  to 
Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable  kind ; 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  under- 
stood; but  can  be  understood  only  by  those  that 
have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the  Spec- 
tator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told,  the  com- 
mentators have  omitted  it.  Tibullus  addresses  Cyn- 
thia in  this  manner : 

Te  spectem^  suprema  mihi  ctim  venerit  hora^ 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu. 

Before  my  closing  eyes  dear  Cynthia  stand. 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Tibullus ; 
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Cynthia  decedens, delictus,  inquit^  amata 
Sum  tibi ;  viooisti  dum  tutis  ignis  eram. 

Cui  Nemesis,  quid,  ait,  tHi  sunt  mea  damna  dolori  ? 
Me  tenuit  moriens  deficiente  ma/nu. 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  C)mthia  cry'd ; 
Nor  till  he  left  my  breast,  Tibullus  dy'd. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan, 
.    The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  passage,  which  consists  in  the 
appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line  origi- 
nally directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly  imper- 
ceptible to  succeeding  ages,  had  chance,  which  has 
destroyed  so  many  greater  volumes,  deprived  us  like- 
wise of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 
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Numb.  62.    Saturday,  June  9, 1753. 

Ofortuna  Diris^  invida  fortibus 

Quam  non  aqua  bonis  prtiemia  dividis,  Seneca. 

Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys, 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize, 
To  crush  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wise. 

TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 
Silt,  Fleet,  June  6. 

To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  as  are 
imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  aire  miserable 
without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  I  promised  to  add 
the  histories  of  those,  whose  virtue  has  made  them  un- 
happy or  whose  misfortunes  are  at  least  without  a 
crime.  That  this  catalogue  should  be  very  nume- 
rous, neither  you  nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect : 
"  rari  quippe  honir  "  the  good  are  few."  Virtue  is 
uncommon  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  frequent  in  a 
prison  than  in  other  places. 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  of  Se- 
renus,  who  might  have  lived  in  competence  and  ease, 
if  he  could  have  looked  without  emotion  on  the  mise- 
ries of  another.  Serenus  was  one  of  those  exalted 
minds,  whom  knowledge  and  sagacity  could  not 
make  suspicious ;  who  poured  out  his  soul  in  bound- 
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less  intimacy,  and  thought  community  of  possessions 
the  law  of  friendship.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was 
arrested  for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  soften 
his  creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that  assistance 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  and  importunity 
of  female  distress  were  more  than  was  necessary  to 
move  the  heart  of  Serenus ;  he  hasted  immediately 
away,  and  conferring  a  long  time  with  his  friend, 
found  him  confident  that  if  the  present  pressure  was 
taken  off,  he  should  soon  be  able  to  re-establish  his 
affairs.  Serenus,  accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid 
to  aggravate  distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the 
fallacies  of  hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  over- 
whelmed with  calamity  believes,  that  if  that  was  re- 
moved he  shall  immediately  be  happy :  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hesitation  offered  himself  as  surety. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  grati- 
tude, and  confidence :  the  friend  of  Serenus  displayed 
his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the  sums  of  which  he 
should  infallibly  be  master  before  the  day  of  payment. 
Serenus  in  a  short  time  began  to  find  his  danger,  but 
could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  repent  of  benefi- 
cence :  and  therefore  suffered  himself  still  to  be 
amused  with  projects  which  he  durst  not  consider, 
for  fear  of  finding  them  impracticable.  The  debtor, 
after  he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted  either 
fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself  to  prison, 
and  left  Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to  pay 
him  whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  lost  by  the 
flight  of  his  friend :  but  however  reasonable  this  pro- 
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posal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  brutality  have 
been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Serenus  still  continues 
to  languish  in  prison. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes  almost 
every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy,  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  without  a  friend  : 
he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the  conversation  of 
Candidus,  a  man  whom  the  same  virtuous  ductility 
has,  with  some  difference  of  circumstances,  made 
equally  unhappy.  Candidus,  when  he  was  young, 
helpless,  and  ignorant,  found  a  patron  that  educated, 
protected,  and  supported  him  :  his  patron  being  more 
vigilant  for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an 
only  son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and  hav- 
ing maintained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at  his  own 
house,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a  merchant  of  emi- 
nence, and  gave  bonds  to  a  great  value  as  a  security 
for  his  conduct. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the  only 
eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation,  and  de- 
prived of  the  only  instruction  which  he  heard  with 
reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider  virtue  as  re- 
straint, and  restraint  as  oppression :  and  to  look 
with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expence  to  which  he 
could  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure  which  he  could 
not  partake :  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  his  first 
regularity,  and  unhappily  mingling  among  young 
men  busy  in  dissipating  the  gains  of  their  fathers' 
industry,  he  forgot  the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent 
the  evening  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  morn- 
ing in  expedients  to  support  his  riots.     He  was, 
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however,  dexterous  and  active  iu  business :  and  his 
master,  being  secured  against  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect  his 
manners,  or  to  enquire  how  he  passed  those  hours, 
which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  profession :  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
young  man's  extravagance  or  debauchery,  "  let  his 
bondsman  look  to  that,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taken  care 
of  myself.'* 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendthrift  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master ;  till 
in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed  such 
violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Guilty  and  unexperienced,  he  knew 
not  what  course  to  take;  to  confess  his  crime  to 
Candidus,  and  solicit  his  interposition,  was  little 
less  dreadfril  than  to  stand  before  the  frown  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore,  passed  the  day 
with  anguish  in  his  heart  and  distraction  in  his  looks, 
he  seized  at  night  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
compting  house,  and  setting  out  he  knew  not  whither, 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
Candidus;  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irreproach- 
able, and  such  as  the  laws  of  a  just  government 
ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair :  nothing  is  more 
inequitable  than  that  one  man  should  suffer  for  the 
crimes  of  another,  for  crimes  which  he  neither 
prompted'  nor  permitted,  which  he  could  neither 
foresee  nor  prevent.  When  we  consider  the  weak- 
ness   of  human    resolutions    and  the  inconsistency 
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of  human  conduct,  it  must  appear  absurd  that  one 
man  shall  engage  for  another,  that  he  will  not 
change  his  opinions  or  alter  his  conduct. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whether, 
since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  possibility  of 
loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally  reasonable,  that  no 
contract  should  be  valid  without  reciprocal  stipula- 
tions ;  but  in  this  case,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
what  is  stipulated  on  his  side  to  whom  the  bond  is 
given  ?  he  takes  advantage  of  the  security,  neglects 
his  affairs,  omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous  wicked- 
ness to  grow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  appetite  to 
call  for  new  gratifications,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  longs 
for  the  time  in  which  he  shall  have  power  to  seiae 
the  forfeiture;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude  should 
prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a  young  man 
persist  in  honesty,  however  instigated  by  his  pas- 
sions, what  can  secure  him  at  last  against  a  false  ac- 
cusation ?  I  for  my  part  always  shall  suspect,  that 
he  who  can  by  such  methods  secure  his  property, 
will  go  one  step  farther  to  increase  it ;  nor  can  I 
think  that  man  safely  trusted  with  the  means  of 
mischief,  who,  by  his  desire  to  have  them  in  his 
hands,  gives  an  evident  proof  how  much  less  he  va- 
lues his  neighbour's  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,  a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by  his 
^"brtune.  As  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom 
were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was  early  invited  to 
ijourt,  and  encouraged  by  caresses  and  promises  to 
uttendance  and  solicitation;  a  constant  appearance 
m  splendid  company  necessarily  required  magnifi- 
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cence  of  dressr;  and  a  frequ^it  participation  of  fa- 
shionable amusements  forced  him  into  expence :  but 
these  measures  were  reqiysite  to  his  success ;  since 
every  body  knows,  that  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be 
lost  to  remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some  man  of 
greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before  him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was  every 
day  made  less :  but  he  received  so  many  distinctions 
in  publick,  and  was  known  to  resort  so  familiarly 
to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that  every  man  looked  on 
his  preferment  as  certain,  and  believed  that  its  value 
would  compensate  for  its  slowness:  he,  therefore, 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his 
rank  or  his  vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  ready 
payment  was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportion- 
ably  enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  creditor. 
At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one  of  his 
patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry  of  another ; 
so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at  once,  and  those 
that  had  before  encouraged  his  expences,  b^an  to 
perceive  that  their  money  was  in  danger ;  there  was 
now  no  other  contention  but  who  should  first  seize 
upon  his  person,  and,  by  forcing  immediate  payment, 
deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rest. 
In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited  him 
to  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
door ;  but  Lentulus  instead  of  endeavouring  secretly 
to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice  to  the  rest, 
and  offered  to  divide  amongst  them  the  remnant  of 
his  fortune :  they  feasted  six  hours  at  his  expence,  to 
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deliberate  on  his  proposal ;  and  at  last  determined, 
that  as  he  could  not  offer  more  than  five  shillings  in 
the  pound,  it  would  be  mgre  prudent  to  keep  him  in 
prison,  till  he  could  procure  from  his  relations  the 
payment  of  his  debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
these  walls,  on  the  same  account :  the  like  proce- 
dure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among  men 
whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use  of  fire 
and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the  just; 
who  frequent  the  assemblies  of  commerce  in  open 
day,  and  talk  with  detestation  and  contempt  of  high- 
waymen or  housebreakers:  but,  surely,  that  man 
must  be  confessedly  robbed,  who  is  compelled,  by 
whatever  means,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  does  not 
owe :  nor  can  I  look  with  equal  hatred  upon  him, 
who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  holds  out  his  pil^tol 
and  demands  my  purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under 
shelter  of  the  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my 
friend  in  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their 
liberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  society 
than  he,  by  whose  machinations  our  virtues  are 
turned  to  our  disadvantage ;  he  is  less  destructive  to 
mankind  that  plunders  cowardice,  than  he  that  preys 
upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily  con- 
fess, that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  before  a 
commercial  judicature,  can  be  wholly  acquitted  from 
imprudence  or  temerity;  yet  that,  in  the  eye  of  all 
who  can  consider  virtue  as  distinct  from  wealth,  the 
fault  of  two  of  them,  at  least,  is  outweighed  by  the 
merit ;  and  that  of  the  third  is  so  much  extenuated 
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by  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a 
perpetual  prison :  yet  must  these,  with  multitudes 
equally  blameless,  languish  in  confinement,  till  male- 
volence shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

MiSARGYRUS. 


Numb.  67.    Tuesday,  June  26,  1753. 

Inxentas vitam  excoluere  per  artes,  Viaa. 

They  polish  life  by  useful  arts. 

That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects,  how- 
ever great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  novelty ;  the 
courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence ;  the  rustick  tramples  under  his  foot  the  beau- 
ties of  the  spring  with  little  attention  to  their  colours 
or  their  fragrance ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  coast 
darts  his  eye  upon  the  immense  diffusion  of  waters, 
without  awe,  wonder,  or  terrour. 

Those  who  have  past  much  of  their  lives  in  this 
great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  its  multitudes, 
its  extent  and  variety,  with  cold  indifference ;  but  an 
inhabitant  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  is 
immediately  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dissipated 
curiosity,  a  busy  endeavour  to  divide  his  attention 
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amoDgst  a  thousand  objects^  an4  a  wild  confusion  of 
astonishment  and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally  first 
struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  stun  him  in 
the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchandize  and 
manufactures  which  the  shop-keepers  expose  on  every 
hand;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary  bursts  of  admiration 
to  excite  the  merriment  and  contempt  of  those  who 
mistake  the  use  of  their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with 
just  reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any  man 
may  without  reproach  employ  his  meditations:  the 
innumerable  occupations,  among  which  the  thousands 
that  swarm  in  the  streets  of  London,  are  distributed, 
may  furnish  employment  to  minds  of  every  cast,  and 
capacities  of  every  degree.  He  that  contemplates 
the  extent  of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  difficult  to 
conceive,  by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regularly 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  he 
examines  the  shops  and  warehouses,  sees  the  im- 
mense stores  of  every  kind  of  merchandize  piled  up 
for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the  manufactures  of  art 
and  products  of  nature,  which  are  every  where  at- 
tracting his  eye  and  soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be 
inclined  to  conclude,  that  such  quantities  cannot 
easily  be  exhausted,  and  that  part  of  mankind  must 
soon  stand  still  for  want  of  employment,  till  the 
wares  already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  de- 
stroyed. 

As   Socrates   was  passing  through    the   &ir    at 
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Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  shops  and^ 
customers,  "  how  many  things  are  here,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  do  not  want !"  The  same  sentiment  is  every 
moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him  that  walks  the 
streets  of  London,  however  inferior  in  philosophy  to 
Socrates :  he  heholds  a  thousand  shops  crowded  with 
goods,  of  which  he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value : 
and  indeed,  many  of  the  arts  hy  which  families  are 
supported,  and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  that 
minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  hut  ex- 
perience could  evince  possible  to  be  prosecuted  with 
advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  might  easily 
want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  encourage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wantonness, 
supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds  purchasers 
for  every  manu&cture ;  the  world  is  so  adjusted,  that 
not  only  bread,  but  riches  may  be  obtained  without 
great  abilities  or  arduous  performances:  the  most 
unskilful  hand  and  unenlightened  mind  have  suffi- 
cient incitements  to  industry;  for  he  that  is  reso- 
lutely busy,  can  scarcely  be  in  want.  There  ib,  in- 
deed, no  employment,  however  despicable,  from 
which  a  man  may  not  promise  himself  more  than 
competence,  when  he  sees  thousands  and  myriads 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit  than  that  of  con- 
tributing to  supply  their  neighbours  with  the  means 
of  sucking  smoke  through  a  tube  of  clay ;  and  others 
raising  contributions  upon  those,  whose  elegance  dis- 
dains the  grossness  of  smoky  luxury,  by  grinding  the 
same  materials  into  a  powder  that  may  at  once  gra- 
tify and  impair  the  smell. 
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Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles,  but 
by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent  kinds  of 
buainess,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city  preserved 
£rom  idleness,  and  consequently  from  want.  In  the 
endless  variety  of  tastes  and  circumstances  that  diver- 
sify mankind,  nothing  is  so  superfluous,  but  that 
some  one  desires  it :  or  so  common,  but  that  some 
one  is  compelled  to  buy  it.  As  nothing  is  useless 
but  because  it  is  in  improper  hands,  what  is  thrown 
away  by  one  is  gathered  up  by  another ;  and  the  re- 
fuse of  part  of  mankind  funiishes  a  subordinate  class 
with  the  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

When  I  look  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
variously  exerting  their  qualifications,  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  secret  concatenation  of  society  that  links 
together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure ;  and  consider  with  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion, that  no  man,  unless  his  body  or  mind  be  totally 
disabled,  has  need  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing himself  useless  or  burthensome  to  the  community: 
he  that  will  diligently  labour,  in  whatever  occupation, 
will  deserve  the  sustenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys  ;  and  may  lie  down  every 
night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  con- 
tributed something  to  the  happiness  of  life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whose  comprehension  can  take 
in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and  whose 
perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of  things 
through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of  fashion,  will 
discover  meanness  in  the  highest  stations,  and  dig- 
nity in   the  meanest ;    and   find  that  no  man  can 
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become  venerable  but  by  virtue,  or  contemptible  but 
by  wickedness. 

In  tbe  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or  so 
void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy  specta- 
tor of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himself  with  the 
mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the  active  swarms 
are  buzzing  about  him :  no  man  is  without  some  qua- 
lity, by  the  due  application  of  which  he  might  de- 
serve well  of  the  world ;  and  whoever  he  be  that  has 
but  little  in  his  power,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that 
little,  lest  he  be  confounded  with  him  that  can  do 
nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours,  arts 
of  every  kind  have  been  so  long  cultivated,  that 
all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately  supplied ; 
idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish  which  she  may 
not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others,  or  curiosity  dream 
of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are  not  ready  to  afford 
her. 

Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  folly  of  man,  that 
it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  contrary:  we 
who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conveniencies  of  a 
town  immensely  populous,  have  scarce  an  idea  of  a 
place  where  desire  cannot  be  gratified  by  money.  In 
order  to  have  a  just  sense  of  this  artificial  plenty,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  passed  some  time  in  a  distant 
colony,  or  those  parts  of  our  island  which  are  thinly 
inhabited :  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  exercise, 
with  how  much  labour  the  products  of  nature  must 
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be  aecommodated  to  human  use,  how  long  the  loss  or 
defect  of  any  common  utensil  must  be  endured,  or  by 
what  awkward  expedients  it  must  be  supplied,  how 
far  men  may  wander  with  money  in  their  hands  be- 
fore any  can  sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  will 
know  how  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and 
ease  of  a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  remain  im- 
perfect, as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily  supplied,  new 
wants  likewise  are  easily  created ;  every  man,  in  sur- 
veying the  shops  of  London,  sees  numberless  instru- 
ments and  conveniencies,  of  which,  while  he  did  not 
know  them»  he  never  felt  the  need;  and  yet,  when 
use  has  made  them  familiar,  wonders  how  life  could 
be  supported  without  them.  '  Thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  our  desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions ; 
the  knowledge  that  something  remains  yet^nenjoyed, 
impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contrivance,  soon 
lose  their  confidence  in  the  unassisted  powers  of  na- 
ture, forget  the  paucity  of  our  real  necessities,  and 
overlook  the  easy  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
supplied.  It  were  a  speculation  worthy  of  a  philoso- 
phical mind,  to  examine  how  much  is  taken  away 
from  our  native  abilities,  as  well  as  added  to  them, 
by  artificial  expedients.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  . 
give  and  receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singly 
can  do  little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form  of 
life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
artists. 
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But  a  survey  of  the  varioiis  nations  that  inhabit 
the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  supported 
with  less  assistance;^  and  that  the  dexterity,  which 
practice  enforced  by  necessity  produces,  is  able  to 
effect  much  by  very  scanty  means.     The  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  erected  cities  and  temples  without 
the  use  of  iron ;  and  at  this  day  the  rude  Indian 
supplies  himself  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  :  sent 
like  the  rest  of  mankind  naked  into  the  worlds  as 
soon  as  his  parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength^ 
he  is  to  provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  sup- 
port.    His  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  tiie 
rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of 
the  forest;   he  shapes  his  bow,  heads   his  arrows, 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and  from 
that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  prosperity ; 
he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  fortified  against 
beasts  of  prey^  he  is  enabled  to  pursue  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  deer  of  the  mountains ;  and  as  he  does 
not  know,  does  not  envy  the  happiness  of  polished 
nations,  where  gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude 
and  skill,  and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made 
him  rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see 
all  the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life  if  it  shows  how  much 
individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise  how  much 
society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the  perseverance 
and  address  of  the  Indian  excite  our  admiration,  they 
nevertheless  cannot  procure  him  the  conveniencies 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  vagrant  beggar  of  a  civi- 
lized country  :  he  hunts  like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy 
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his  hunger :  and  when  he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a 
8uccessfiil>  chase,  cannot  pronounce  himself  secure 
against  the  danger  of  perishing  in  a  few  days ;  he  is, 
perhaps,  content  with  his  condition,  because  he  knows 
not  that  a  better  is  attainable  by  man ;  as  he  that  is 
bom  blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception  of  light, 
because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advantages  which 
light  would  afford  him;  but  hunger,  wounds,  and 
weariness,  are  real  evils,  though  he  believes  them 
equally  incident  to  all  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  when 
a  tempest  compels  him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he 
cannot  justly  be  concluded  equally  happy  with  those 
whom  art  has  exempted  from  the  power  of  chance, 
and  who  make  the  foregoing  year*provide  for  the 
foUowing. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance,  consti- 
tutes the  happiness  of  human  life :  man  may,  indeed, 
preserve  his  existence  in  solitude,  but  can  enjoy  it 
only  in  society ;  the  greatest  understanding  of  an  in- 
dividual, doomed  to  procure  food  and  clothing  for 
himself,  will  barely  supply  him  with  expedients  to 
keep  off  death  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a  large 
community  performing  only  his  share  of  the  common 
business,  he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and  reflection* 
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Numb.  69.     Tuesday,  July  3, 1753. 

Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  volunt  credunt,     C  jes  a  a. 
Men  willingly  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true. 

TuLLY  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man,  how- 
ever weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious  of  his  own 
decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold 
his  station  in  the  world  for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes 
new  confirmation:  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in  whiqh 
men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  expect  the  stroke 
of  death,  than  when  every  other  eye  sees  it  impend- 
ing ;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing  for  another  year, 
than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but  themselves,  that  at 
another  year  they  cannot  arrive.  Though  every  fu- 
neral that  passes  before  their  eyes  evinces  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  such  expectations,  since  every  man  who  is 
bom  to  the  grave  thought  himself  equally  certain  of 
living  at  least  to  the  next  year;  the  survivor  still 
continues  to  flatter  himself,  and  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  some  reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted,  and 
the  voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices 
practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind 
against  themselves :  every  age  and  every  condition 
indulges  some  darling  fallacy;   every  man  amuses 
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himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to  he  impro- 
hable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves  to  pursue 
without  daring  to  examine  them.  Whatever  any 
man  ardently  desires,  he  very  readily  believes  that  he 
shall  some  time  attain :  he  whose  intemperance  has 
overwhelmed  him  with  diseases,  while  he  languishes 
in  the  spring,  expects  vigour  and  recovery  from  the 
summer  sun ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  sum- 
mer, transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  winter :  he 
that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which  want  of 
money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or  partaking, 
comforts  himself  that  the  time  of  distress  will  soon 
be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day  brings  him  nearer 
to  a  state  of  happiness ;  though  he  knows  it  has  passed 
not  only  vydthout  acquisition  of  advantage,  but  perhaps 
without  endeavours  after  it,  in  the  formation  of  schemes 
that  cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all  slum- 
ber  out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  day  coming, 
in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  all  his  wishes,  in 
which  he  shall  leave  all  those  competitors  behind, 
who  are  now  rejoicing  like  himself  in  the  expectation 
of  victory ;  the  day  is  always  coming  to  the  servile  in 
which  they  shall  be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which 
they  shall  be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which 
they  shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine  this 
representation  exaggerated  beyond  probability,  let 
him  reflect  a  little  upon  his  own  life ;  let  him  con- 
sider what  were  his  hopes  and  prospects  ten   years 
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ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  expected  to  be 
made  by  ten  years  to  his  happiness:  those  years 
are  now  elapsed;  have  they  made  good  the  pro- 
mise that  was  extorted  from  them,  have  they  ad- 
vanced his  fortune,  enlarged  his  knowledge,  or  re- 
formed  his  conduct,  to  the  degree  that  was  once 
expected?  I  am  afraid,  every  man  that  recollects 
his  hopes  must  confess  his  disappointment ;  and  own 
that  day  has  glided  unprofitably  after  day,  and  that 
he  is  still  at  the  same  distance  from  the  point  of  hap- 
piness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have  thus 
miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  elude  the  memory  of 
their  ill  success  ?  with  what  amusements  can  they 
pacify  their  discontent,  after  the  loss  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  life  ?  they  can  give  themselves  up  again  to 
the  same  delusions,  they  can  form  new  schemes  of 
airy  gratifications,  and  fix  another  period  of  felicity ; 
they  can  again  resolve  to  trust  the  promise  which 
they  know  will  be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  persuade  themselves  to 
think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  de- 
pends upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part  must 
be  effected  by  vigour  and  perseverance.  With  re- 
gard to  that  which  is  styled  in  common  language 
the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always  find  reasons  for 
confidence  or  distrust,  according  to  their  different 
tempers  or  inclinations;  and  he  that  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  please  himself  with  possibilities 
of  fortuitous  happiness,  will  not  easily  or  willingly  be 
reclaimed  from  his  mistake.     But  the  effects  of  hu- 
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man  industry  and  skill  are  more  easily  subjected  to 
calculation :  whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is 
divisible  into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  performed 
in  the  compass  of  a  day ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  pass- 
ed the  day  without  attention  to  the  task  assigned 
him,  may  be  certain,  that  the  lapse  of  life  has  brought 
him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;  for  whatever  idleness 
may  expect  from  time,  its  produce  will  be  only  in 
proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been 
used.  He  that  floats  lazily  down  the  stream,  in  pur- 
suit of  something  borne  along  by  the  same  current, 
will  find  himself  indeed  move  forward ;  but  unless  he 
lays  his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  by 
his  own  labour,  must  be  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  that  which  he  is  following. 

Inhere  have  happened  in  every  age  some  contin- 
gencies  of  unexpected  and  undeserved  success,  by 
which  those  who  are  determined  to  believe  whatever 
favours  their  inclinations,  have  been  encouraged 
to  delight  themselves  with  future  advantages  ;  they 
support  confidence  by  considerations,  of  which  the 
only  proper  use  is  to  chase  away  despair :  it  is  equally 
absurd  to  sit  down  in  idleness  because  some  have  been 
enriched  without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  because 
some  have  fallen  and  escaped  with  life,  or  to  put  to 
sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been  driven  from  a 
wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which  they  are  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability  :  let  any 
man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune,  and  of  those  who 
have  failed  of  their  expectations,  and  he  will  easily 
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determine,  with  what  justness  he  has  registered  him- 
self in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for  deep 
enquiries  or  lahorious  calculations ;  there  is  a  far 
easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes  of  folly 
from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween prospects  that  exist  before  the  eyes,  and  those 
that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond  imagination.  Tom 
Drowsy  had  accustomed  himself  to  compute  the  profit 
of  a  darling  project  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  its  success ;  it  was  at  last  matured  by  close  con- 
sideration, all  the  measures  were  accurately  adjusted, 
and  he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  ^  director 
of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  generous  and  gr^t^- 
ful,  and  was  resolved  to  recompaise  this  small  as^st- 
ance  with  an  ample  fortune :  he,  therefore,  deliberated 
for  a  time,  to  whom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  de- 
clare his  necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal, 
but  because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and  was, 
therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At  last  his 
choice  was  settled ;  and  knowing  that  in  order  to 
borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of  repayment, 
he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious  explanation  of 
his  project.  But  here  the  golden  dream  was  at  an 
end :  he  soon  discovered  the  impossibility  of  imposing 
upon  others  the  notions  by  which  he  had  so  long  im- 
posed upon  himself;  which  way  soever  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  impossibility  and  absurdity  arose  in  oppo- 
sition on  every  side ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice 
were  at  last  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed 
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of  crediting  himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer  him 
to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginations, 
before  they  have  been  too  long  predominant  in  his 
mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to  be  related, 
whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be  explained ;  but 
when  we  delight  to  brood  in  secret  over.,  future  hap- 
piness, and  silently  to  employ  our  meditations  upon 
schemes  of  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  bare 
mention  would  expose  us  to  derision  and  contempt ; 
we  should  then  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  our- 
selves by  voluntary  delusions;  and  giving  up  to  the 
unreal  mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which  solid 
advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober  thought  and 
rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  most  cautious  and  severe  examiner 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes  which  he  can- 
not prove  to  be  much  favoured  by  probability ;  since, 
after  his  utmost  endeavours  to  ascertain  events,  he 
must  often  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  chance. 
And  so  scanty  is  our  present  allowance  of  happiness, 
that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
ported, if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent hour  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and 
reanimate  the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efforts,  by 
pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which  yet  no 
resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever  reach. 

But  these,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in  a 
greater;  these  pleasures,  like  th^  rest,  are  lawfiil 
only  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain  degrees; 
they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subserviency  to  nobler 
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purposes,  but  become  dangerous  and  destructive  when 
once  they  gain  the  ascendant  in  the  heart :  to  soothe 
the  mind  to  tranquillity  by  hope,  even  when  that 
hope  is  likely  to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  use- 
ful ;  but  to  lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy  is  poor 
and  despicable. 

Vices  and  errours  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they  are 
incident;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  warrant  of 
reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and  elevated 
understandings ;  but  its  foundation  and  its  effects 
are  totally  different :  the  man  of  high  courage  and 
great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too  much  confidence  in 
himself,  and  to  expect  from  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
his  powers  more  than  spirit  or  diligence  can  attain : 
between  him  and  his  wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed, 
but  he  expects  to  overleap  or  break  them,  his  mis* 
taken  ardour  hurries  him  forward ;  and  though  per 
haps  he  misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  usefiil  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to  hope« 
but  without  ground  and  without  consequence;  the 
bliss  with  which  he  solaces  his  hours,  he  always 
expects  from  others,  though  very  often  he  knows  not 
from  whom :  he  folds  his  arms  about  him,  and  sit» 
in  expectation  of  some  revolution  in  the  state  that 
shall  raise  him  to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower 
that  shall  load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the 
day  in  musing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at  the  end  of 
life  is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that  the 
time  of  action  is  past,  and  that  he  can  now  show  his 
wisdom  only  by  repentance. 
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Numb.  74.     Saturday,  July  21, 1753. 

Insanientis  dum  sapientice 

Consultus  erro.  Hor. 

I  miss'd  my  end,  and  lost  my  way, 
By  crack^brain'd  wisdom  1^4  astray, 

TO   THE  ApVENTURiiR. 
SIR, 

It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind 
upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  advice ;  that 
counsel  and  instruction  are  generally  thrown  away ; 
and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  admonition  and  exam- 
ple, all  claim  the  right  to  choose  their  own  measures, 
and  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 

That  there  is  something  in  advice  very  useful  and 
salutary,  seems  to  be  equally  confessed  on  all  hands : 
since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow  for  the  most 
part  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but  charge  the  fault 
upon  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  is  given : 
they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  but  abhor 
the  nauseousness  of  the  vehicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to  cen- 
tury ;  some  have  been  advising  others  how  to  act, 
and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers  how  to 
advise ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the  law  of  nature 
enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must  all  make  our  way 
through  it  by  the  light  of  our  own  experience ;  and 
for  apy  security  that  advice  has  been  yet  able  to 
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afford,  must  endeavour  after  success  at  the  hazard 
of  miscarriage,  and  learn  to  do  right  hy  venturing  to 
do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  the 
everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  from  which  no  change  of  external 
circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation;  but  such 
directions  as  respect  merely  the  prudential  part  of 
conduct,  and  which  may  be  followed  or  neglected 
without  any  violation  of  essential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  frequently  to  make  us  good 
as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  employ  the 
officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among  the  rejectors  of 
advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  grave  and  senten- 
tious with  so  much  acrimony,  you  will  not  so  often 
find  the  vicious  and  abandoned,  as  the  pert  and  the 
petulant,  the  vivacious  and  the  giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get  a 
husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of  fe- 
male advice :  and  the  dreadful  denunciation  against 
those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen  patiently  to 
the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is,  that  they  will 
die  unmarried,  or  throw  themselves  away  upon  some 
worthless  fellow,  who  will  never  be  able  to  keep  them 
a  coach. 

I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies,  be- 
cause I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor  could 
be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  before  my 
time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  submissive  si- 
lence, professed  myself  ready  to  learn  from  all  who 
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seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid  the  same  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  precepts  contradictory  to  each 
other,  and  if  any  controversy  arose,  was  careful  to 
side  with  her  who  presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the  advan- 
tage; for  my  aunt  Matilda  .left  me  a  very  large 
addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  as 
she  herself  declared,  because  I  was  not  above  hear-* 
ing  good  counsel,  but  would  sit  from  morning  till 
night  to  be  instructed,  while  my  sister  Sukey,  who 
was  a  year  younger  than  myself,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  greater  want  of  information, .  was  so  much  con- 
ceited of  her  own  knowledge,  that  whenever  the 
good  lady  in  the  ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or 
instructed  her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  internet 
her  with  questions,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  ^y  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention;  nor,  when  the  consequence 
of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known,  did 
Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me:  I  was,  how- 
ever, very  well  pleased  with  my  success;  and  hav- 
ing received,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all 
mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  great 
and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  my  advan- 
tages at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  continue  the 
same  passive  attention,  since  I  found  myself  so 
powerfully  recommended  by  it  to  kindness  and 
esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extensive  preva- 
lence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given  but  to 
those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  listener  is  neces- 
sary to  the  accommodation  of  all  those  who  desire 
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to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom : 
a  patient  listener,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  had ; 
the  present  age,  whatever  age  is  present,  is  so  viti- 
ated and  disordered  that  young  people  are  readier  to 
talk  than  to  attend,  and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown 
away  upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfec- 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense,  a 
general  favourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in  which 
some  sober  matron  did  not  invite  me  to  her  house,  or 
take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the  sake  of  instruct- 
ing me  how  to  keep  my  character  in  this  censorious 
age,  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  time  of  courtship, 
how  to  stipulate  for  a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a 
husband  of  every  character,  regulate  my  family,  and 
educate  my  children. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own  favour. 
Having  been  so  often  caressed  and  applauded  for 
docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe  myself  really  en- 
lightened by  instruction,  and  completely  qualified 
for  the  task  of  life.  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  was  en- 
tering the  world  with  a  mind  furnished  against  all 
exigencies,  with  expedients  to  extricate  myself 
from  ev|sry  difficulty,  and  sagacity  to  provide 
against  every  danger ;  I  was,  therefore,  in  haste 
to  give  some  specimen  of  my  prudence,  and  to 
show  that  this  liberality  of  instruction  had  not 
been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mind  incapable  of  im- 
provement. 

My  purpose,  for  why  shoijld  I  deny  it  ?  was  like 
that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  of  rank  and 
fortune  superior  to  my  own ;  and  in  this  I  Ijad  the 
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concurrence  of  all  those  that  had  assumed  the  pro- 
vince of  directing  me.  That  the  woman  was  undone 
who  married  helow  herself,  was  universally  agreed : 
and  though  some  ventured  to  assert,  -that  the  richer 
man  ought  invariably  to  be  preferred,  and  that  money 
was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ances- 
try; yet  the  majority  declared  warmly  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

With  r^ard  to  other  qualifications  I  had  an  irre-. 
concilable  variety  of  instructions.  I  was  sometimes 
told  that  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a  man ;  and 
that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to  intrigue  by  an 
opinion  of  his  person,  was  more  likely  to  value  the 
tenderness  of  his  wife :  but  a  grave  widow  directed 
me  to  choose  a  man  who  might  imagine  himself 
agreeable  to  me,  for  that  the  deformed  were  always 
insupportably  vigilant,  and  apt  to  sink  into  sidlen- 
ness,  or  burst  into  rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's 
eye  wandering  for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a 
handsome  shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warning 
me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all  thoughts  of 
union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with  whom  no  happi- 
ness could  possibly  be  enjoyed :  men  of  every  other 
kind  I  was  taught  to  govern,  but  a  wit  was  an 
animal  for  whom  no  arts  of  taming  had  been  yet 
discovered:  the  woman  whom  he  could  once  get 
within  his  power,  was  considered  as  lost  to  all  hope 
of  dominion  or  of  quiet :  for  he  would  detect  arti- 
fice and  defeat  allurement ;  and  if  once  he  dis- 
covered any  failure  of  conduct,  would  believe  his 
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own  eyes,  in  defiance  of  tears,  caresses,  and  protes- 
tations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  proceeded 
to  form  ray  schemes;  and  while  I  was  yet  in  the 
first  hloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out  at  an  assembly 
by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my  cheeks  glowed,  and 
my  eyes  sparkled ;  for  I  observed  the  looks  of  all 
my  superintendants  fixed  anxiously  upon  me ;  and  I 
was  next  day  cautioned  against  him  from  all  hands, 
as  a  man  of  the  most  dangerous  and  formidable 
kind,  who  had  writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  for- 
saken her  only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and 
had  lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
faming his  sister. 

Having  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  I  ven- 
tured to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did  not 
think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I  was  then 
addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  congratulated  by  all 
my  friends  on  the  manors  of  which  I  was  shortly  to 
be  lady :  but  Sturdy's  conversation  was  so  gross,  that 
after  the  third  visit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer  ; 
and  incurred,  by  dismissing  him,  the  censure  of 
all  ray  friends,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was 
greater  than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it 
would  be  my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit. 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre^ 
tended  lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations,  I 
could  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and  some 
for  rudeness.     I  was  once  loudly  censured  for  re- 
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fusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an  enormous 
jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a  year  after ;  and 
was  so  baited  with  incessant  importunities,  that  I 
should  have  given  my  hand  to  Drone  the  stock-job- 
ber, had  not  the  reduction  of  interest  made  him 
afraid  of  the  expences  of  matrimony. 

Some,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage;  but 
miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  prescribed 
me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into  me  so  much 
haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some  of  my  lovers 
withdrew  themselves  from  my  frown,  and  returned 
no  more ;  others  were  driven  away,  by  the  demands 
of  settlement  which  the  widow  Trapland  directed 
me  to  make ;  and  I  have  learned,  by  many  experi- 
ments, that  to  ask  advice  is  to  lose  opportunity. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant^ 

Perdita. 
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Numb.  81.    Tuesday,  August  14,  1753. 

jVi7  desperandum.  Hor. 

Avaunt  despair. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  heard  it  disputed  in  conversa- 
tion, whether  it  he  more  laudable  or  desirable,  that  a 
man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly  of  him- 
self: it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  best,  that  he 
should  think  rightly  ;  but  since  a  Mlible  being  will 
always  make  some  deviations  from  exact  rectitude,  it 
is  not  wholly  useless  to  enquire  towards  which  side  it 
is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers :  he  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of  society, 
not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  competition,  to  en- 
deavour after  such  splendour  of  reputation  as  may 
dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or  to  interrupt  any  in  the 
enjoyment  of  themselves ;  he  is  no  man's  rival,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  every  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  himself 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  an  accurate 
discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to  persons  or 
to  things.  To  think  highly  of  ourselves  in  compa- 
rison with  others,  to  assume  by  our  own  authority 
that  precedence  which  none  is  willing  to  grant,  must 
be  always  invidious  and  offensive;  but  to  rate  our 
powers  high  in  proportion  to  things,  and  imagine 
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ourselves  equal  to  great  undertakings,  while  we 
leave  others  in  possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot 
with  equal  justice  provoke  censure. 

It  roust  be  confessed,  that  self-love  roay  dispose 
us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour :  but  who 
is  hurt  by  the  mistake  ?  If  we  are  incited  by  this 
vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than  we  can  perform, 
ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is  the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself,  will 
not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  good 
effects  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great 
attempts  and  great  performances :  if  he  should  not 
fully  complete  his  design,  he  will  at  least  advance  it 
so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him  that  succeeds 
him ;  and  even  though  he  should  wholly  fail,  he  will 
fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  errour,  from  torpid  despon- 
dency, can  come  no  advantage ;  it  is  the  frost  of  the 
soul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powers,  and  congeals  life 
in  perpetual  sterility.  He  that  has  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, will  make  no  attempts ;  and  where  nothing  is 
attempted,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Every  man  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  main- 
tain in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind ;  which  are,  perhaps,  in  every  man, 
greater  than  they  appear,  and  might,  by  diligent  cul- 
tivation, be  exalted  to  a  degree  beyond  what  their 
possessor  presumes  to  believe.  There  is  scarce  any 
man  but  has  found  himself  able,  at  the  instigation 
of  necessity,  to  do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deli- 
beration he  would  have  concluded  impossible;  and 
some  of  our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by 
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such  achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
ahove  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  preserve, 
by  some  public  monuments,  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  served  their  country  by  great  exploits ; 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing  or  reviving 
the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive  abilities  have 
dignified  humanity.  An  honest  emulation  may  be 
alike  excited ;  and  the  philosopher's  curiosity  may  be 
inflamed  by  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or 
Bacon,  as  Themistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  worlds  enriched  with 
various  endowments  and  contrarieties  of  excellence^ 
note  seems  to  have  been  more  exalted  above  the 
common  rate  of  humanity,  than  the  man  known 
about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton ;  of  whose  history,  whatever  we 
may  suppress  as  surpassing  credibility,  yet  we  shall, 
upon  incontestable  authority,  relate  enough  to  rank 
him  among  prodigies. 

^*  Virtue,"  says  Virgil,  "  is  better  accepted  when 
it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form :"  the  person  of  Crichton 
was  eminently  beautiM ;  but  his  beauty  was  con- 
sistent with  such  activity  and  strength,  that  in  fen- 
cing he  would  spring  at  one  bound  the  length  of 
twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonist ;  and  he  used-  the 
sword  in  either  hand  with  such  force  and  dexterity, 
that  scarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  affixed  on 
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the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kiud  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  learned  of  that  university  to  dispute 
with  him  on  a  certain  day :  offering  to  his  opponents, 
whoever  they  should  be,  the  choice  of  ten  languages, 
and  of  all  the  faculties  and  sciences.  On  the  day 
appointed  three  thousand  auditors  assembled,  when 
four  doctors  of  the  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared 
against  him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses, 
that  the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man ;  and  that  a 
hundred  •  years  passed  without  food  or  sleep,  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his  learning. 
After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours  he  was  presented 
by  the  president  and  professors  with  a  diamond  and 
a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  with  repeated  accla- 
mations. ^ 

From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  success.  After- 
wards he  contracted  at  Venice  an  acquaintance  with 
Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
learned  of  that  city :  then  visited  Padua,  where  he 
engaged  in  another  publick  disputation,  beginning 
his  performance  with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praise 
of  the  city  and  the  assembly  then  present,  and  con- 
cluding with  an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in 
commendation  of  ignorance. 

lie  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  either  in  the 
common  forms  of  logick,  or  in  any  which  his  an- 
tagonists should  propose  of  a  hundred  differeht  kinds 
of  verse. 
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These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stupen- 
douSy  were  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  any  pleasure 
which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by  the  omission 
of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it  becomes^  a  gentle- 
man to  excel:  he  practised  in  great  perfection  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  he  was  an  eminent 
performer  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  he 
danced  with  uncommon  gracefulness,  and  on  the  day 
after  his  disputation  at  Paris  exhibited  his  skill  in 
horsemanship  before  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a 
publick  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away^  the  ring  upon 
his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of  less 
dignity  and  reputation :  and  in  the  interval  between 
his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Paris,  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and  tennis,  that  a 
lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  Sorbonne, 
directing  those  that  would  see  this  monster  of  erudi- 
tion, to  look  for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  composed  by 
himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of  Mantua, 
he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen  different  cha- 
racters ;  in  all  which  he  might  succeed  without  great 
difficulty,  since  he  had  such  power  of  retention,  that 
once  hearing  an  oration  of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat 
it  exactly,  and  in  the  recital  follow  the  speaker 
through  all  his  variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  learning,  or 
bis  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was  a  prize- 
%hter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about  the  world, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  age,  as  a 
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general  challenger,  hatl  defeated  the  most  celebrated 
masters  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  in  ^Mantua, 
where  he  then  resided,  had  killed  three  that  ap- 
peared against  him.  The  dnke  repented  that  he 
had  granted  him  his  protection ;  when  Crichton, 
looking  on  his  sanguinary  success  \vith  indignation, 
offered  to  stake  fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount 
the  stage  against  him.  The  duke,  with  some  reluct- 
ance, consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed  the  combatants 
appeared:  their  weapon  seems  to  have  been  single 
rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introduced  iu  Italy. 
The  prize- figliter  advanced  with  great  violence  and 
fierceness,  and  Cricliton  contented  himself  calmly 
to  ward  his  passes,  and  suffered  liim  to  exhaust  his 
vigour  by  his  own  fury.  Crichton  then  became  the 
assailant;  and  pressed  upon  him  with  such  force  and 
agility,  that  he  thrust  him  thrice  tlirough  the  body, 
and  saw  him  expire :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he 
had  won  among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had 
been  killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  sho\ild  be  will- 
ing to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every  reader  will 
enquire  curiously  after  that  fatal  hour,  which  is 
common  to  all  human  beings,  however  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  nature  or  by  fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua,  having  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  vwious  merit,  made  him  tutor  to  his 
■son  Virantio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  loose  manners 
and  turbulent  disposition.  On  this  occasion  it  was, 
that  he  composed  the  comedy  in  which  he  exhibited 
so  many  different  characters  with  exact  propriety. 
But  his  honour  was  of  short  continuancet;  for  as  he 
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was  one  night  in  the  time  of  Carnival  rambling 
about  the  streets,  with  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he 
was  attacked  by  six  men  masketl.  Neither  his 
courage  nor  skill  in  this  exigence  deserted  him  :  he 
opposed  tliem  with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he 
soon  dispersed  them,  ami  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichtoii,  falling  on  his  knees, 
took  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and  presented  it  to 
the  prince;  who  immediately  seized  it,  and  insti- 
gated, as  some  say,  by  jealousy,  according  to  others, 
only  by  drunken  fury  and  brutal  resentment,  thrust 
him  through  the  heart. 

Thus  was  the  Admirable  Crichtou  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest  of 
mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid  to  his 
memory  :  the  court  of  Mantua  testified  their  esteem 
by  a  publick  mourning,  the  contemporary  wits  were 
profuse  of  their  encomiums,  and  the  palaces  of  Italy 
were  adorned  with  pictures,  representing  him  on 
liorscback  with  a  lance  in  ouc  hand  and  a  book  in 
the  other. 
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Numb.  84.     Saturday,  August  25, 1753. 


Tolle  pericvlum, 


Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frcenis  natura  remotis,  Hor. 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  shame  away, 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey.        Francis. 


TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other  writer, 
that  England  affords  a  greater  variety  of  characters 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
liberty  prevailing  amongst  us,  which  gives  every 
man  the  privilege  of  being  wise  or  foolish  his  own 
way,  and  preserves  him  from  the  necessity  of  hypo- 
crisy or  the  servility  of  imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  unifor- 
mity :  the  petty  discriminations  which  diversify 
the  natural  character,  are  not  discoverable  but  by 
a  close  inspection  ;  we,  therefore,  find  them  most 
at  home,  because  there  we  have  most  opportunities 
of  remarking  them.  Much  less  am  J  convinced,  that 
this  peculiar  diversification,  if  it  be  real,  is  the  con- 
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sequence  of  peculiar  liberty ;  for  where  is  the  go?em<- 
ment  to  be  found  that  superintends  individuals  with 
so  much  vigilance,  as  not  to  leave  their  private  con- 
duct without  restraint  ?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reason- 
able mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  equally  masters  of  their  own  time  or  houses 
with  ourselves,  and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  parsi- 
monious or  profuse,  frolick  or  sullen,  abstinent  or 
luxurious  ?  Liberty  is  certainly  necessary  to  the  full 
play  of  predominant  humours  ;  but  such  liberty  is  to 
be  found  alike  under  the  government  of  the  many  or 
the  few,  in  monarchies  or  in  commonwealths. 

How^  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches  an 
interval  oriiberty,  and  how  &st  it  expands  itself 
when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away,  I  had 
lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took  a  journey 
into  the  country  in  a  stage  coach ;  which,  as  every 
journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure,  may  be  very  properly 
related  to  you,  though  I  can  display  no  such  extra- 
-ordinary  assembly  as  Cervantes  has  collected  at  Don 
Quixote's  inn. 

In  a  stage  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the  most 
part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  without 
expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when  their  journey 
is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore  imagine,  that  it 
was  of  little  importance  to  any  of  them,  what  con- 
jectures the  rest  should  form  concerning  him.  Yet 
so  it  is,  that  as  all  think  themselves  secure  from  de- 
tection, all  assume  that  character  of  which  they  ave 
most  desirous,  and  on  no  occasion  is  the  general 
ambition  of  superiority  more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of  the 
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morning,  I  ascended  the  vehicle  with  three  men  and 
two  women,  my  fellow  travellers.  It  was  easy  to 
observe  the  affected  elevation  of  mien  with  which 
every  one  entered,  and  the  supercilious  civility  with 
which  they  paid  their  compliments  to  each  other. 
When  the  first  ceremony  was  dispatched,  we  sat 
silent  for  a  long  time,  all  employed  in  collecting  im- 
portance into  our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike 
reverence  and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable  that  silence  propagates  it- 
self, and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspended,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to  say*  We 
began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ;  but  no  one  seem- 
ed indined  to  descend  from  his  dignity,  or  first  pro- 
pose a  topick  of  discourse.  At  last  a  corpulent  gentle- 
man, who  had  equipped  himself  for  this  expedition 
with  a  scarlet  surtout  and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace, 
drew  out  his  watch,  looked  on  it  in  silence,  and  then 
held  it  dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  suppose, 
understood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to 
ask  the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture ;  and  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  far  over- 
came his  resentment,  that  he  let  us  know  of  his  own 
accord  that  it  was  past  five,  and  that  in  two  hours  we 
should  be  at  breakfast. 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away  :  we  continued 
'all  obdurate;  the  ladies  held  up  their  heads;  I 
amused  myself  with  watching  their  behaviour;  and  of 
the  other  two,  one  seemed  to  employ  himself  in  count- 
ing the  trees  as  we  drove  by  them,  the  other  drew 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  counterfeited  a  slumber. 
The  man  of  benevolence,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
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depsessed  by  our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat 
time  upon  his  snuff-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another,  and 
not  much  delighted   with  ourselves,   we  came  at  last 
to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast ;  and  all  be- 
gan at  once  to  recompense  themselves  for  the  cop- 
straint  of  silence,  by  innumerable  questions  and  or- 
ders to  the  people  that  attended  us.     At  last,  what 
every  one  had  called  for  was  got,  or  declared  impossi- 
ble to  be  got  at  that  time,  and  we  were  persuaded  to 
sit  round  the  same  table ;  when  the  gentleman  in  the 
red  surtout  looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that 
we  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow  travels 
lers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  level,  and  that  it  was 
always  his  way  to  make  himself  one  of  the  company. 
**  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  it  was  on  just  such  a  morn- 
ing  as  this,  that  I  and  my  Lord  Mumble  and  the 
Duke  of  Tenterden  were  out  upon  a  ramble : .  we 
called  at  a  little  house  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my 
landlady,  I  warrant  you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she 
was  talking,  was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made 
so  many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.     At  last  the 
good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me  whisper  the 
duke  and  call  him  by  his  title,  was  so  surprised  and 
confounded,  that  we  could  scarcely  get  a  word  from 
her;  and  the  duke  never  met  me  from  that  day  to 
this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little  house,  and  quarrels 
with  me  for  terrifying  the  landlady." 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have  pro- 
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cured  him  from  tbe  company,  when  one  of  the  ladies 
having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
table,  b^an  to  remark,  *^  the  inconveniencies  of  tra- 
velling, and  the  difficulty  which  they  who  never  sat 
at  home  without  a  great  number  of  attendants,  found 
in  performing  for  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road 
required ;  but  that  people  of  quality  often  travelled 
in  disguise,  and  might  be  generally  known  from  the 
vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeepers,  and 
the  allowance 'Which  they  made  for  any  defect  in  their 
entertainment ;  that  for  her  part,  while  people  were 
civil  and  meant  well,  it  was  never  her  custom  to  find 
fault,  for  one  was  not  to  expect  upon  a  journey  all 
that  one  enjoyed  at  one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  seemed  now  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  perused  it 
a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  he,  **  for  any  man  to  guess  how  to  act  with  re- 
gard to  the  stocks ;  last  week  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion that  they  would  fall ;  and  I  sold  out  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  order  to  a  purchase :  they  have 
now  risen  unexpectedly ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
at  my  return  to  London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand 
pounds  among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a  fre- 
quent diversion  of  his  eyes  fronuone  object  to  another, 
upon  this  closed  his  snuff-box,  and  told  us  that  *^  he 
had  a  hundred  times  talked  with  the  chancellor  and 
the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the  stocks;  that  for  his 
part  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
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the  principles  on  which  they  were  established,  but 
had  always  heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade, 
uncertain  in  their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  foun- 
dation; and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  three 
judges,  bis  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  venture 
his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon  land 
security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in  his  own 
country/' 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to  look 
round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  behaved  like 
the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  enchantment  that 
disguises  them  is  dissolved,  and  they  £scover  the 
dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it  happened,  that  none  of 
these  hints  made  much  impression  on  the  company ; 
every  one  was  apparently  suspected  of  endeavouring 
to  impose  &lse  appearances  upon  the  rest;  all  con- 
tinued their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims ;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen,  because 
they  found  their  representations  of  themselves  with- 
out effect. 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevolence 
perpetually  increasing,  and  without  any  endeavour 
but  to  outvie  each  other  in  superciliousness  and  neg^ 
lect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us  could  separate  ourselves 
for  a  moment,  we  vented  our  indignation  at  the  sau<- 
ciness  of  the  rest. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end ;  and  time  and 
chance*  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have  discovered 
that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes  is  a  noble- 
man's butler,  who  has  furnished  a  shop  with  the 
money  be  has  saved ;  the  man  who  deals  so  largely 
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in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of  a  broker  in  'Change-alley ; 
the  lady  who  so  carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps 
a  cook-shop  behind  the  Exchange ;  and  the  young 
man  who  is  so  happy  in  the  fiiendship  of  the  judges, 
engrosses  and  transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the 
Temple.  Of  one  of  the  women  only  I  could  make 
no  disadvantageous  detection,  because  she  had  as- 
sumed no  character,  but  accommodated  herself  to  the 
scene  before  her,  without  any  struggle  for  distinction 
or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  prac- 
tising a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed,  had  been  al- 
ready practised  too  often  to  succeed,  and  by  the  success 
of  which  no  advantage  could  have  been  obtained ;  of 
assuming  a  character,  which  was  to  end  with  the 
day ;  and  of  claiming  upon  false  pretences  honours 
which  must  perish  with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  laugh  at 
me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  confined  to  a 
stage  coach.  Every  man  in  the  journey  of  life  takes 
the  same  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow 
travellers,  disguises  himself  in  counterfeited  merit, 
and  hears  those  praises  with  complacency  which  his 
conscience  reproaches  him  for  accepting.  Every  man 
deceives  himself  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving 
others ;  and  forgets  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  every  illusion  shall  cease,  when  fictitious  ex- 
cellence shall  be  torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shown  to 
all  in  their  real  estate. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Viator. 
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Numb.  85.     Tuesday,  August  28,  1753. 


Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  meiam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer.  Ho  R . 

The  youth,  who  hopes  th*  Olympick  prize  to  gain, 

All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain.         Francis.  . 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  ^'  reading  makes  a 
fitll  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge  scarcely 
ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  directions  which 
he  gives  for  study  have  certainly  a  just  claim  to  our 
regard ;  for  who  can  teach  an  art  with  so  great  autho- 
rity, as  he  that  has  practised  it  with  undisputed  suc- 
cess? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  I  shall, 
therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious 
contemporaries,  the  necessity  of  reading,  the  fit- 
ness of  consulting  other  understandings  than  their 
own,  and  of  considering  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  those  who,  however  neglected  in  the  present  age, 
had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  a  long 
time  afterwards,  such  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
acuteness  as  will  scarcely  eves  be  attained  by  those 
that  despise  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled  only 
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with  useless  lumber ;  that  men  of  parts  stand  in  need 
of  no  assistance ;  and  that  to  spend  life  in  poring 
upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  prejudices,  to  obstruct 
and  embarrass  the  powers  of  nature,  to  cultivate 
memory  at  the  expence  of  judgment,  and  to  bury 
reason  under  a  chaos  of  indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselves 
wise,  and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by  others ; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  justly  suspected  of  endeavouring  to 
shelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and  of  wish- 
ing to  destroy  that  reputation  which  they  have  no 
hopes  to  share.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found  inva- 
riably true,  that  learning  was  never  decried  by  any 
learned  man ;  and  what  credit  can  be  given  to  those 
who  venture  to  condemn  that  which  they  do  not 
know  ? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  advo- 
cates, if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  by  attention  and 
meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  so  many  mil- 
lions, equally  participating  of  the  bounties  of  nature 
with  ourselves,  have  been  for  ages  upon  ages  medi- 
tating in  vain :  if  the  wits  of  the  present  time  expect 
the  regard  of  posterity,  which  will  then  inherit  the 
reason  which  is  now  thought  superior  to  instruction, 
surely  they  may  allow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by 
the  reason  of  former  generations.  When,  therefore, 
an  author  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn 
nothing  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
such  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the  great- 
est human  understanding,  can  binder  him  from  -per- 
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ceiving  that  he  is  raising  prejudices  against  his  own 
performance ;  for  with  what  hopes  of  success  can  he 
attempt  that  in  which  greater  abilities  have  hitherto 
miscarried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  sup- 
pose  himself  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto 
invincible  should  give  way  before  him  ? 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to  make 
any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the  number  is 
extremely  small ;  and  what  can  be  added  by  each 
single  mind,  even  of  this  superior  class,  is  very  little : 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  owe  all  their 
knowledge,  and  all  must  owe  far  the  larger  part  of 
it,  to  the  information  of  others.     To  understand  the 
works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  comprehend   their 
systems,  and  retain  their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more 
than  equal  to  common  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no 
means  to  be  accountied  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored 
his  mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and  can  detail  it 
occasionally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure  or  weaker 
abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to  pos- 
sess it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing  with  re- 
spect either  to  honoiu*  or  advantage,  for  the  world 
cannot  reward  those  qualities  which  are  concealed 
from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it  is  nothing,  be- 
cause it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance  or  errour. 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them ;  and  he  that  has 
once  ac(nimulated  learning,  is  next  to  consider,  how 
he  shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most  agreeably  im- 
part it. 
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A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He  that 
buries  himself  among  his  manuscripts  '^besprent/', 
as  Pope  expresses  it,  "  with  learned  dust,"  and 
wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual  research 
and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to  lose  in  his  elo- 
cution what  he  adds  to  his  wisdom ;  and  when  he 
comes  into  the  world,  to  appear  overloaded  with  his 
own  notions,  like  a  man  armed  with  weapons  which 
he  cannot  wield.  He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating 
his  speculations,  of  adapting  himself  to  the  various 
d^rees  of  intellect  which  the  accidents  of  conversa- 
tion will  present ;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly, 
and  to  all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  profound 
philosopher,  a  man  really  skilled  in  the  science  which 
he  professed,  who  having  occasion  to  explain  the 
terms  opacum  and  peU/uddum^  told  us,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one  might  say, 
opakcy  and  that  pellticidum  signified  pellucid.  Such 
was  the  dexterity  with  which  this  learned  reader 
facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  intricacies  of  science ; 
and  so  true  is  it,  that  a  man  may  know  what  he  can- 
not teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  useless  to  the 
greater  part  of  students,  because  they  presuppose 
their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of  skill  as  are  not 
often  to  be  found.  Into  the  same  errour  are  all  men 
apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized  any  subject  to  them- 
selves in  solitude  :  they  discourse,  as  if  they  thought 
every  other  man  had  been  employed  in  the  same  en- 
quiries; and  expect  that  short  hints  and  obscure 
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allusions  will  produce  in  others  the  same  train  of 
ideas  which  they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  man 
of  study  suffers  from  a  recluse  life.  When  he  meets 
with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he  catches  it  up 
with  eagerness;  looks . only  after  such  arguments  as 
tend  to  his  confirmation ;  or  spares  himself  the 
trouble  of  discussion,  and  adopts  it  with  very  little 
proof;  indulges  it  long  without  suspicion,  and  in 
times  unites  it  to  the  general  body  of  his  knowledge, 
and  treasures  it  up  among  incontestable  truths :  but 
when  he  comes  into  the  world  among  men  who,  argu- 
ing upon  dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  and  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he  finds 
his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself  in  no 
condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought  always  in  one 
train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who  having  fenced 
always  with  the  same  master,  is  perplexed  and 
amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  his  antagonist ;  he  is 
entangled  in  unexpected  difficulties,  he  is  harassed 
by  sudden  objections,  he  is  unprovided  with  solutions 
or  replies ;  his  surprise  impedes  his  natural  powers  of 
reasoning,  his  thoughts  ai^  scattered  and  confounded, 
and  he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intuition, 
will  be  rejected  by  another ;  and  how  many  artifices 
must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission  for  the  most 
evident  propositions  into  understandings  frighted  by 
their  novelty,  or  hardened  against  them  by  accidental 
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prejudice ;  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  how  fre- 
quently, in  these  extemporaneous  controversies,  the 
dull  will  be  subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often 
stupidity  will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom ;  and  mistaken  ingenuity 
will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason  can  scarcely 
find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  changing 
a  position  into  various  forms,  presenting  it  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  connecting  it  with  known  and 
granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  intelligible  argu- 
ments, and  illustrating  it  by  apt  similitudes ;  and 
he,  therefore,  that  has  collected  his  knowledge  ia 
solitude,  must  learn  its  application  by  mixing  with 
mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argument,  and 
every  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments,  we  ai*e 
frequently  betrayed  to  the  use  of  such  as  are  not  in 
themselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man  heated  in  talk, 
and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
or  ignorance  of  his  adversary,  lays  hold  of  conces- 
sions to  which  he  knows  he  has  rfo  right,  and  urges 
proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his  opponent,  though  he 
knows  himself  that  they  have  no  force:  thus  the 
severity  of  reason  is  relaxed,  many  topicks  are  accu- 
mulated, but  without  just  arrangement  or  distinc- 
tion ;  we  leani  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratioci- 
nation as  silences  others ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified  our 
vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 
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Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
piousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by  in- 
accuracy and  confusion.  .To  fix  the  thoughts  by 
writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  examinations 
and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  enabling  the  mind 
to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and  keep  it  on  guard 
against  the  fallacies  which  it  practises  on  others :  in 
conversation  we  naturally  diffiise  our  thoughts,  and 
in  writing  we  contract  them ;  method  is  the  excel- 
lence of  writing,  and  unconstraint  the  grace  of  con- 
versation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  proportions,  is, 
therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  letters.  For  all 
these  there  is  not  often  equal  opportunity ;  excel- 
lence, therefore,  is  Inot  often  attainable ;  and  most 
men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  proposed,,  and 
are  full  without  readiness,  or  ready  without  exactness. 
Some  deficiency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are 
men ;  and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pa^  uncensured 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
confer  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have  the  choice 
of  situations  proper  for  the  improvement  of  those 
which  nature  has  bestowed :  it  is,  however,  reason- 
able to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ;  that  we  may  al- 
ways advance  towards  it,,  though  we  know  it  never 
can  be  reached. 
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Numb.  92.     Saturday,  September  22, 1753. 


Cum  tahuHs  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti,  Hor. 

Bold  be  the  critick,  zealous  to  his  trust, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  just. 


TO   THE   ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  publick,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry  and 
capjtiousness :  a  just  distribution  of  praise  amongst 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns :  a  sober  deference  to 
reputation  long  established,  without  a  blind  adora- 
tion of  antiquity ;  and  a  willingness  to  favour  later 
performances,  without  a  light  or  puerile  fondness  for 
novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you,  such 
observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in  the  consi- 
deration of  Virgil's  pastorals,  without  any  enquiry 
how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from  established  rules 
or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from  them 
very  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor.  To 
search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  is 
not  my  present  purpose  ;  that  it  has  long  subsisted 
in  the  east,  the  Sacred  Writings  sufficiently  inform 
us;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  great  probability. 
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that  it  was  sometimes  the  devotion,  and  sometimes 
the  entertainment  of~the  first  generations  of  man- 
kind.  Theocritus  united  elegance  with  simplicity ; 
and  taught  his  shepherds  to  sing  with  so  much  ease 
and  harmony,  that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to 
excel,  forbore  to  imitate  him  ;  and  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  garlands  which  the  wood  nymphs  had  bestow- 
ed upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another  lan- 
guage, ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sicilian  bard: 
he  has  written  with  greater  splendour  of  diction,  and 
elevation  of  sentiment :  but  as  the  magnificence  of 
his  performances  was  more,  the  simplicity  was  less ; 
and,  perhaps  where  he  excels  Theocritus,  he  some* 
times  obtains  his  superiority  by  deviating  from  the 
pastoral  character,  and  performing  what  Theocritus 
never  attempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theocritus 
the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  original  au- 
-  thor,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  Virgil : 
of  whom  Horace  justly  declares,  that  the  rural  muses 
have  appropriated  to  him  their  elegance  and  sweet-* 
ness,  and  who,  as  he  copied  Theocritus  in  his  design^ 
has  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  success ;  for,  if  we 
except  Calphurnius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower 
ages,  I  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  written 
after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer-^ 
sally  acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  the 
productions  of  his  .rural  Thalia  equally  excellent ; 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals  a  strain  of  ver* 
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sification  \vhich  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any  other  poet } 
but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the  tenth,  they  seem 
liable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  considerable  ob^ 
jections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never  be 
refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perished,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author ;  for  I  know 
not  that  it  contains  one  affecting  sentiment  or  pleas- 
ing description,  or  one  passage  that  strikes  the  ima- 
gination or  awakens  the  passions. 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two  shep- 
herds, begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some  particu- 
lars might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with  spriteli- 
ness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  recon- 
ciliation :  but,  surely,  whether  the  invectives  with 
which  they  attack  each  other  be  true  or  false,  they 
are  too  much  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  pastoral 
innocence ;  and  instead  of  rejoicing  that  they  are 
both  victorious,  I  should  not  have  grieved  could  they 
have  been  both  defeated. 

The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  apother  kind : 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleas- 
ing, and  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language 
worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  performance  and  the  occasion  that  pro- 
duced it ;  that  the  golden  ^e  should  return  because 
Pollio  had  a  son,  appears  ^o  wild  a  fiction,  that  J, 
am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  having  written  for 
some  other  purpose,  what  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
producing  to  the  publick. 
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The  fifth  oontains  a  celehration  of  Daphnis, 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  model 
of  pastoral  elegies.  To  deny  praise  to  a  performance 
which  so  many  thousands  have  laboured  to  imitate, 
would  be  to  judge  with  too  little  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind  :  yet  whoever  shall  read  it  with 
impartiality,  will  find  that  most  of  the  images  are  of 
the  my thological  kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented; 
and  that  there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise 
or  natural  lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophick  sentiments,  and  heroick  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful :  but  since 
the  compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the  transac- 
tion to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus  seems 
injudicious :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason  yet  been 
found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fables  that  make 
the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the  tune- 
ful shepherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without  some 
reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten  pasto- 
rals Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same  plan.  One 
of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  acknowledged  victory, 
but  without  any  apparent  superiority,  and  the  reader, 
when  he  sees  the  prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other  praise 
or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover  the 
design  or  tendency;  it  is  said,  I  know  not  upon 
what  authority,  to  have  been  composed  from  frag'- 
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ments  of  other  poems;  and  except  a  few  lines  in 
which  the  author  touches  upon  his  own  misfortunes, 
there  is  nothing  that  seems  appropriated  to  any  time 
or  place,  or  of  which  any  other  use  can  be  discovered 
than  to  fill  up  the  poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be  de- 
termined of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place  their  au- 
thor  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The  complaint  of 
Gallus  disappointed  in  his  love,  is  full  of  such  senti- 
ments as  disappointed  love  naturally  produces ;  his 
wishes  are  wild,  his  resentment  is  tender,  and  his 
purposes  are  inconstant.  In  the  genuine  language 
of  despair,  he  soothes  himself  awhile  with  the  pity 
that  shall  be  paid  him  after  his  death. 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquity 

Montibus  hcec  vestris ;  soli  cantare  periti 

Arcades,     O  mihi  turn  qiiam  molliter  ossa  quiescant^ 

Vesfra  rneos  olim  sijistula  dicat  amores ! 

Yet,  G  Arcadian  swains, 

Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  strains ! 

Tune  your  soft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my  woes^ 

So  shall  my  shade  in  sweeter  rest  repose. 

O  that  your  birth  and  business  had  been  mine ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  spreading  vine  I 

Warton.  • 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and  de- 
sirous to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 
himself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches  the 
idea  of  rural  tranquillity;  but  soon  discovers  how 
much  happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy  regions, 
with  Lycoris  at  his  side : 
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Hie  ff.  lidijimtesy  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori : 
Hie  neniui ;  hie  ipso  tecum  eonsumerer  asvo, 
Nune  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis. 
Tela  inter  media^  atque  adversos  detinet  hastes. 
Tu  procul  a  patria  (nee  sit  mihi  eredere)  tantum 
jilpinaSy  ah  dura^  nives^  Sfjrigora  Rheni 
Me  sine  sola  vides.     Ah  te  nejrigora  loedant ! 
Ah  tibi  ?ie  teneras  glcCcies  seeet  aspera  plantar  ! 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  thro'  flow'ry  meads. 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads; 

Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 

And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay. 

Instead  of  that,  me  frantick  love  detains, 

'Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plains ; 

While  you — and  can  ray  soul  the  tale  believe. 

Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wand'ring  leave 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive ! 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shine. 

And  joyless  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  e'er  blast  my  dearest  maid, 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade.  Warton. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse  him : 
he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in  one  scene 
and  then  in  another :  and  at  last  finds  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  : 

Jam  neque  Hamadryades  rursum,  nee  earmina  nobis 
Ipsa  plaeent :  ipsce  rurswm  concedite  sylvce. 
Nan  iUum  nostri  possu/nt  mutare  labores ; 
Nee  si  Jrigorihtis  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus, 
Sithoniasque  nives  hyemis  svbeamns  a^quosce : 
Nee  si,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo 
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JEthiopum  versemus  oves  svb  sidere  Caticri. 
Omnia  vincit  amor ;  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 

Nor  pastoral  songs  delight — Farewell,  ye  shades — 

No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change, 

Tho^  lost  in  frozen  deserts  we  should  range ; 

Tho^  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebrus  flows, 

Endure  bleak  winter  blasts,  and  Thracian  snows : 

Or  on  hot  India'*s  plains  our  flocks  should  feed, 

Where  the  parch'd  elm  declines  liis  sickening  head. 

Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 

Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 

Love  over  all  maintmns  resistless  sway. 

And  let  us  lovers  all-conquering  power  obey.     Warton. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  tenth 
pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and  more 
diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shepherd,  who 
saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the  shade,  while 
himself  was  driving  his  little  flock  he  knew  not 
whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation  of  circumstances, 
miseiy  always  utters  at  the  sight  of  prosperity : 

Nos  patrice  fittes,  <$•  dulcia  linquimtts  arva ; 

Nos  patriamjiigimus :  tUj  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra^ 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much-lovM  plains ; 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains  I 

You,  TitVus,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid. 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade.  Warton. 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey, 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 
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t/n  ipsecapelku 

Proterms  oeger  ago :  hanc  etiam  via;,  TUyre,  duco : 
Hie  inter  densiM  coryhs  modo  namque  gemeUos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah !  silice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit 

And  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care, 

Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar  ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains^ 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains ; 

For  'mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  past. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  liapless  twin  she  cast, 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruinM  fold  !    Warton. 

The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  his  little 
farm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  rural  plea- 
sure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it  with  in- 
difference, has  no  sense  of  pastoral  poetry : 

Fortimate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  maMebtmt, 
Et  tihi  magna  satis ;  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus, 
lAmosoqtie  pahis  obdticat  pascicajunco : 
Non  instieta  graves  tentabunt  pabula  Jbstas, 
Nee  mala  vieini  peeoris  contagia  Uedent, 
Fortunate  senex^  hie  inter  Jlumina  nota, 
Etjbntes  sa^rosyjrigus  eaptoMs  opaeum. 
Hine  tibif  gtue  semper  vieino  ab  limite  sepes, 
Hyhkeis  apibusjlorem  depasta  salietij 
Scepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  stisurro. 
Hine  aitd  sub  rwpe  eanet  Jrondator  ad  auras ; 
Nee  tamen  mterea  rauea,  tua  cura^  paiumbesy 
Nee  gemere  aeria  eessabit  turtur  ah  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man !  then  still  thy  farms  restored, 
Enough  for  thee,  shall  bless  thy  frugal  board. 
What  tho'  rough  stones  the  naked  scril  overspread, 
Or  marshy  bulrush  rear  its  watVy  head^ 
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No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man !  here  ""mid  th'  accustom'^d  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  you  '11  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  picture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  suck  their  flow'ry  stores  around. 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  the  whispering  boughs 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose  : 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  'plain. 

Wakton. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  poems  were 
produced  by  events  that  really  happened ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  that  we  can  always  feel 
more  than  we  can  imagine,  and  that  the  most  artful 
fiction  must  give  way  to  truth. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

DuBii/s. 


Numb.  95.     Tuesday,  October  2y  1753. 


Dulcique  amnios  novitate  tenebo,  Ovid. 


And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
little  more  than  copy  one  another;  and  that  com- 
positions obtruded  upon  the  world  with  the  pomp 
of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repetitions  of  com- 
mon sentiments,  or  at  best  exhibit  a  transposition 
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of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  appearance  to 
truth  only  by  some  slight  difference  of  dress  and 
decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  authors  is 
indisputably  true;  but  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
which  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  allowed  with 
equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable 
men  will  nearly  think  alike.  Writers  of  all  ages 
have  had  the  same  sentiments,  because  they  have  in 
all  ages  had  the  same  objects  of  speculation ;  the  in- 
terests  and  passions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  man- 
kind, have  been  diversified  in  different  times,  only 
by  unessential  and  casual  varieties:  and  we  must, 
therefore,  expect  in  the  works  of  all  those  who  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  find  in 
the  pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author  be 
charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most  reproachr  . 
ful,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  atrocious  of  lite- 
rary crimes,  the  subject  on  which  he  treats  should  be 
carefully  considered.  We  do  not  wonder,  that  his- 
torians, relating  the  same  facts,  agree  in  their  narra- 
tion; or  that  authors,  delivering  the  elements  of 
science,  advance  the  same  theorems,  and  lay  down 
the  same  definitions:  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without 
use  to  mankind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that 
different  authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same 
subject;  for  there  will  always  be  some  reason  why 
one  should  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particular 
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persons,  be  preferable  to  anotber ;  some  will  be  clear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by  their 
style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by  their  em- 
bellishments and  others  by  their  simplicity,  some  by 
closeness  and  others  by  difEusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the  writers 
of  morality:  right  and  wrong  are  immutable;  and 
those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  distinguish  them,  if 
they  all  teach  us  right,  must  agree  with  one  another. 
The  relations  of  social  life,  and  the  duties  resulting 
from  them,  must  be  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all 
nations :  some  petty  differences  may  be,  indeed,  pro- 
duced, by  forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  cus- 
toms ;  but  the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  al- 
teration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should 
be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers: 
nSien  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  their 
duty,  and  will,  therefore,  always  want  a  monitor 
to  recall  them  ;  and  a  new  book  often  seizes  the  at- 
tention  of  the  publick,  without  any  other  claim  than 
that  it  is  new.  There  is  likewise  in  composition,  as 
in  other  things,  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  fashion ; 
and  truth  is  recommended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by 
appearances  which  at  another  would  expose  it  to 
neglect ;  the  author,  therefore,  who  has  judgment  to 
discern  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  skill  to 
gratify  it,  will  have  always  an  opportunity  to  deserve 
well  of  mankind,  by  conveying  instruction  to  them  in 
a  grateful  vehicle. 

There  are  likewise  many  modes  of  composition, 
by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name  of  an  ori- 
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giiial  writer :  he  may  familiarise  his  system  by  dia- 
logues after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  or  subtilize 
it  into  a  series  of  syllogistic  arguments:  he  may  en- 
force  his  doctrine  by  seriousness  and  solemnity,  or 
enliven  it  by  spriteliness  and  gaiety :  he  may  deliver 
his  sentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  illustrate  them 
by  historical  examples :  he  may  detain  the  studious 
by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discourse, 
or  relieve  the  busy  by  short  strictures,  and  uncon- 
nected essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing  will 
require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  genius :  who- 
ever can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  certain  to  en- 
gage a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  method  would 
have  equally  allured ;  and  he  that  communicates 
truth  with  success,  must  be  numbered  among  the  first 
benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  likewise 
to  the  passions :  their  influence  is  uniform,  and  their 
effects  nearly  the  same  in  every  human  breast:  a 
man  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  avoids,  exactly  like 
his  neighbour;  resentment  and  ambition,  avarice 
and  indolence,  discover  themselves  by  the  same 
symptoms  in  minds  distant  a  thousand  years  from 
one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjust,  than  to 
charge  an  author  with  plagiarism,  merely  because  he 
assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  effect ;  and  makes 
his  personageis  act,  as  others  in  like  circumstances 
have  always  done.  There  are  conceptions  in  which 
all  men  will  agree,  though  each  derives  them  from 
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his  own  observation :  whoever  has  been  in  Jove,  will 
represent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  inter- 
rupts his  meditations  on  his  mistress,  retiring  to 
shades  and  solitude,  that  he  may  muse  without  dis- 
turbance on  his  approaching  happiness,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  friend  that  flattens  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  his  dar- 
ling subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued  hatred,  will, 
without  any  assistance  from  ancient  volumes,  be  ^ble 
to  relate  how  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual 
agitation,  by  the  recollection  of  injury  and  moii^ka- 
tions  of  revenge ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  the  nam^f 
the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of 
mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limited, 
if  it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  the  breast 
which  it  inhabits ;  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  that 
of  the  body,  must  perpetually  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearances ;  and  though  by  the  continued  industry  of 
successive  enquirers,  new  movements  will  be  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  they  can  affect  only  the 
minuter  parts,  and  are  commonly,  of  more  curiosity 
than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  enquire,  by  what  arts  are 
the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to  attract 
the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They  are  to 
observe  the  alterations  which  time  is  always  making 
in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may  gratify  every 
generation  with  a  picture  of  themselves.  Thus  love 
is  uniform,  but  courtship  is  perpetually  varying :  the 
different  arts  of  gallantry,  which  beauty  has  inspired. 
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would  of  themselves  be  sufficieDt  to  fill  a  volume ; 
sometimes  balls  and  serenades^  sometimes  tourna* 
ments  and  adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt 
the  hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin-money. 
Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times  been 
eager  of  wealth  and  power;  but  these  hopes  have 
been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  supplicating  the 
people,  and  in  others  by  flattering  the  prince:  honour 
in  some  states  has  been  only  the  reward  of  military 
achievements,  in  others  it  has  been  gained  by  noisy 
turbulence  and  popular  clamours.  Avarice  has  worn 
a  different  form,  as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome, 
and  the  stockjobber  of  England  ;  and  idleness  itself, 
how  little  soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention, 
has  been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  change  its 
amusements,  and  contrive  different  methods  of  wear- 
ing out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions:  and  he 
must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  attention  upon 
scenes  thus  perpetually  changing,  who  cannot  catch 
some  of  the  figures  before  they  are  made  vulgar  by 
reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only  seven  ; 
but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  various  mixtures, 
in  various  proportions,  infinite  diversifications  of  tints 
may  be  produced.  In  like  manner,  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  which  put  the  world  in  motion,  and  pro- 
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duce  all  the  bustle  and  eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds 
that  swarm  upon  the  earth ;  the  passions,  from  whence 
arise  all.  the  pleasjores  and  pains  that  we  see  and 
hear  of,  if  i^e  analyse  the  mind  of  man,  are  very 
few ;  but.  those  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  ex* 
temal;|Qaiises  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified 
by  prey;ailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
such  frequent  alterations  on  the  surface  of  life,  that 
the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  delineating  il^ 
•vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  objects 
succeed,  doomed  to  the  same  shortness  of  duration 
with  the  former :  thus  curiosity  may  always  find  em- 
ployment, and  the  busy  paH  of  mankind  will  furnish 
the  contemplative  with  the  materials  of  speculatioti 
to  the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topicks  are  pre- 
occupied, is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur  of  igno- 
rance or  idleness,  by  which  some  discourage  others, 
and  some  themselves ;  the  mutability  of  mankind  will 
always  furnish  writers  with  new  images,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  fancy  may  always  embellish  them  with 
new  decorations. 
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Numb.  99.    Tuesday,  October  16,  1753. 


Masnis  tamen  excidit  ausis,  Ovid. 


But  in  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dy'd.  Addison. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event.  The  same  attempts, 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  terminated  by 
different  success,  produce  different  judgments :  they 
who  attain  their  wishes,  never  want  celebrators  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue;  and  they  that  mis- 
carry, are  quickly  discovered  to  have  been  defective 
not  only  in  mental  but  in  moral  qualities.  The 
world  will  never  be  long  without  some  good  reason  to 
hate  the  unhappy ;  their  real  faults  are  immediately 
detected ;  and  if  those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them 
into  infamy,  an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be 
superadded :  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  after 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  honesty 
or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
universal  practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to  havo  in- 
fected speculation  :  so  few  minds  are  able  to  separate 
the  ideas  of  greatness  and  posperity,  that  even  Sir 
William  Temple  has  determined,  "  that  he  who  can 
deserve  the  name  of  a  hero,  must  not  only  be  vir- 
tuous but  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suffered  oftener  than  projectors, 
whose  rapidity  of  imagination  and  vastness  of  design 
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raise  such  envy  in  their  fellow  mortals,  that  every 
eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and  every  heart  exults  at 
their  distresses :  yet  even  a  projector  may  gain  fa- 
vour by  success ;  and  the  tongue  that  was  prepared 
to  hiss,  then  endeavours  to  excel  others  in  loudness 
of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakespeare,  deserted  to 
Aufidiiis,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted  him, 
even  while  he  stdod  imder  the  protection  of  the 
household  gods :  but  when  they  saw  that  the  project 
took  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judiciously  observes, 
"  that  he  always  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  he  could  think." 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  diffe- 
rent notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of  the  two 
great  projectors,  Catiline  and  Caesar.  Both  formed 
the  same  project,  and  intended  to  raise  themselves 
to  power,  by  subverting  the  commonwealth:  they 
pursued  their  design,  perhaps,  with  equal  abilities, 
and  with  equal  virtue ;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the 
field,  and  Caesar  returned  from  Pharsalia  with  unli- 
mited authority  :  and  from  that  time,  every  monarch 
of  the  earth  has  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  com- 
parison with  Caesar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never 
mentioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to 
traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  and  brought  down  tlie  power  of 
Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been  filled 
with  expectation  and  terrour,  his  army  was  beaten, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has  been  never 
mentioned  without  contempt. 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewise  had  her. 
turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector;  who  invading 
Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one  danger, 
gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into  another :  he 
stormed  city  after  city,  overran  kingdom  after  king- 
dom, fought  battles  only  for  barren  victory,  and  in- 
vaded nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way 
through  them  to  new  invasions:  but  having  been 
fortunate  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  died 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times;  but 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every  age 
will  afford  us  instances  of  publick  censures  influenced 
by  events.  The  great  business  of  the  middle  cenr 
turies,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long  time  prosecuted 
with  a  spirit,  equal  to  that  with  which  it  had  been 
contrived;  but  the  ardour  of  the  European  heroes 
only  hurried  them  to  destruction;  for  a  long  time 
they  could  not  gain  the  terrijx)ries  for  which  they 
fought,  and,  when  at  last  gained,  they  could  nof; 
keep  them:  their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been 
the  scoff  of  idleness  and  ignorance,  their  under- 
standing and  their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified, 
their  conduct  has  been  ridiculed,  ^nd  their  cause  has 
beei^  defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand  in 
the  discovery  of  the  other  hemis^phere^  the  sailors, 
lyith  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedition,  had  so 
little  confidence  in  their  commander,  that  after  having 
been  long  at  sea  looking  for  coasts  which  they  ex- 
pected never  to  find,  they  raised  a  general  mutiny, 
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and  demanded  to  rehirh.  He  found  means  to  sooth 
them  into  a  permission  to  continue  the  same  course 
three  days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  6f  the  third 
day  descried  land.  Had  the  impatiericfe  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested,  what 
had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back  with  the 
infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  betrayed  the 
king's  credulity  to  uiseless  lexperices;*  aind  risked  his 
Kfe  in  seeking  coliritries  that  H'ad  n6  existence  ?  how 
Would  those  that  had  rejected  his  proposals  have^ 
triumphed  in  theif  acuteness!  and  when  would  his 
name  have  be^en  tiientioned,  but  with  the  makers  of 
potable  gold  and  malleable  glass  ? 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the  world 
has  'been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden  and  the 
Czarof-MUiscidvy.* .  Charles,  if  any  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  hi^  designs  by  his  measures  and  his  enqui^ 
ries,  had  purposed  first  to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then 
to  lead  his  army  through  pathless  deserts  into  China, 
thence  to  make  his  way  by  the  sword  through  the 
whole  circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
to  luiite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions :  but  this 
mighty  project  was  crushed  at  Ptiltowa;  and  Charles 
has  since  been  considered  as  a  madman  by  those 
powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadors  to  solicit  his 
friendship,  and  their  generals  *'  to  learn  under  him 
the  art  of  war." 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  amused  himself  in  digging  canals, 
and  building  cities;  murdering  his  subjects  with 
insufferable  fatigues,  and  transplanting  nations  from 
one  corner  of  his  dominions  to  another,  without  re- 
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gretting  the  thousands  that  perished  on  the  way: 
but  h6  attained  his  end,  lie  made  his  people  formi- 
dable, and  is  numbered  by  fame  among  the  demi- 
gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vhidiciate  the  sangm- 
uary  projects  of  heroes  and  conqueroris,  and  would 
wish  rather  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  their  suc- 
cess, than  the  infamy  of  their  miscarriages:  for  I 
cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has  burnt  cities,  wasted 
nations,  and  filled  the  world  with  horrour  and  deso- 
lation, should  be  more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind^ 
than  he  that  died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ; 
why  he  that  acconlplished  mischief  should  be  glo- 
rious, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  be 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Cassar  and  Catiline,  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter,  huddled  t^ether 
in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to  whom 
I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind ;  whose  ends 
are  generally  laudable,  and  whose  labours  are  inno« 
cent ;  who  are  searching  out  new  powers  of  nature, 
or  contriving  new  works  of  art;  but  who  are  yet 
persecuted  with  incessant  obloquy,  and  whom  the 
universal  contempt  with  which  they  are  treated, 
often  debars  from  that  success  which  their  industry 
would  obtain,  if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without 
opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  censure  new 
undertakings,  only  because  they  are  new,  should 
consider,  that  the  folly  of  projection  is  very  seldom 
the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly  the  ebullition  of 
a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with  variety  of  knowledge, 
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and  heated  with  in  tenseness  of  thought;  it  proceeds 
often  from  the  consciousness  of  unoomnion  powers, 
from  the  confidence  of  those,  who  having  already  done 
much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  can  do  more. 
When  Rowley  had  completed  the  orrery,  he  at- 
tempted the  perpetual  motion  ;  when  Boyle  had  ex-, 
hausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chymistry»  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities  which 
have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  extent  of  know- 
ledge, and  greatness  of  design :  it  was  said  of  Cati^ 
line,  "  immoderata^  incredibilia,  nimis  aha  semper 
cupiehaV^  Projectors  of  all  kinds  agree  in  their  in* 
tellects,  though  they  differ  in  their  morals ;  they  all 
fail  by  attempting  things  beyond  their  power,  by  de- 
spising vulgar  attainments,  and  aspiring  to  perform- 
ances  to  which  perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned 
the  force  of  man ;  when  they  fail,  therefore,  they  fail 
not  by  idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adventure  and 
fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  mis- 
carry, we  may  reasonp^bly  e^^pect;  yet  from  such  men, 
and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet  waste,  and  the  in- 
vention of  those  arts  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  feli- 
city of  life.  If  they  are,  therefore,  universally  discou- 
raged, art  and  discovery  can  make  no  advances.  What- 
ever is  attempted  without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  narrow 
minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to  censure 
and  contempt ;  and  if  the  liberty  of  laughing  be  once 
indulged,  every  man  will  laugh  at  what  he  does  not 
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understand,  every  project  will  be  considered  as  mad- 
nessy  and  every  great  or  new  design  will  be  censured 
as  a  project.  Men  accustomed  to  reason  and  re- 
searches, think  every  enterprize  impracticable,  which 
is  extended  beyond  common  effects,  or  comprises 
many  intermediate  operations.  Many  that  presume 
to  laugh  at  projectors,  would  consider  a  flight  through 
the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of  a 
mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of  water  as  equally  the 
dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would  hear,  with 
equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the  Thames  and 
Sevan  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme  of  Albuquerque, 
the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  in  the  rage  of  hostility 
had  contrived  to  make  Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by 
turning  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
&iled  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  deviate 
irom  the  common  roads  of  action :  many  valuable  pre- 
parations of  chymistry  are  supposed  to  have  risen 
from  unsuccessful  enquiries  after  the  grand  elixir :  it 
is,  therefore,  just  to  encourage  those  who  endeavour 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  art,  since  they  often  succeed 
beyond  expectation  ;  and  when  they  f^il,  may  some- 
times benefit  the  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 
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'  Numb.  102.    Saturday,  October  3,7,  1753. 

Quid, tarn  dextro  pede  concipis^  vt  ie  ' 

Conatus  non  portfiteafy  lotique  peracti  ?  Juv. 


What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun, 

Put  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone,    D&ydek. 

TO   THE    ADVENTURER. 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small ;  I 
yras,  tberefoYe,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and  despised 
%y  tbose,  who  having  more  money  thought  they  had 
more  merit  than  myself.  I  did  not,  however,  suffer 
my  resenlment  to  instigate  m6  to  any  mean  arts  of 
supplanfeiation^  nor  my  eagerness  of  riches  to  betray 
•me  to- any  indirect  methods  of  gain;  I  pursued 
my  business  with  incessant  assiduity,  supported  by 
the  hope  of  being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  con- 
tc^mned  me ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of 
my  bookfe,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  fortune  in- 
i^-eased  beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were  fully 
recompensed,  my  wealth  was  really  great,  and  my 
reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I  had  large 
warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and  considerable 
sums  in  the  publick  funds ;  I  was  caressed  upon  the 
Exchange  by  the  most  eminent  merchants ;  became 
the  oracle  of  the  common  council ;  was  solicited  to  en- 
gage in  all  commercial  undertakings ;  was  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of 
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the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to  complete 
my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive  hap- 
pinbss  of  fining  for  sheriff. 

Riches,  yoti  thaw,  easily  produce  riches :  when  I 
had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no  longer 
any  obstruction  or  opposition  to  fear;  new  acquisi- 
tions were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  and  I  con- 
tinued for  some  years  longer  to  heap  thousands 
upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a  citi- 
zen's prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the 
countr}%  and  to  close  my  life  in  retirement.  From 
the  hour  that  this  design  entered  my  imagination,  I 
found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment  every  day  more 
oppressive,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  no 
longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention,  and  that  my 
health  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  tormeilt  atrd 
distraction  of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and  unin- 
terrupted leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  with  any 
other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of 
trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could  not 
at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  of  ceasing 
to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every  day  enquiring 
for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  reason  for  rejecting  all 
that  were  offered  me;  and,  indeed,  had  accumulated 
so  many  beauties  and  conveniencies  in  my  idea  of  the 
spot  where  I  was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps, 
the  world  might  have  been  travelled  over  without  dis- 
covery of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  defec- 
tive in  some  particular. 
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Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement,  and 
still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh  at 
my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle  longer  with 
my  own  inclinations;  an  estate  was  at  length  pur- 
chased, I  transferred  my  stock  to  a  prudent  young  man 
who  had  married  my  daughter,  went  down  into  the 
country,  and  commenced  lord  of  ^  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time  I  found  happiness  equal  to  my 
expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  house  according  to  the 
j^yice  of  the  best  architects,  J  threw  down  the  walls 
of  the  garden,  and  enclosed  it  with  palisades,  planted 
long  avenues  of  trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotick 
plants,  dug  a  new  canal,  ^nd  threw  the  earth  }nto  the 
o}d  moat. 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements  brought 
in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I  entertained  my 
visitors  with  great  liberality,  led  them  round  my 
gardens^  showed  them  my  apartments,  laid  before 
them  plans  for  new  decorations,  and  was  gratified  by 
thi9  \yonder  of  some  and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied  :  but  how  little  can  one  man  judge  of 
the  condition  of  another  !  The  time  was  now  coming, 
in  which  affluence  and  splendour  could  no  longer  make 
me  pleased  with  myself  I  had  built  till  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  architect  was  exhausted ;  I  had  added 
one  convenience  to  another,  till  I  knew  not  what 
more  to  wish  or  to  design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens, 
planted  my  park,  and  completed  my  waterworks; 
and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ?  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  of  which  when  they  were  once 
raised  I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over  apartments 
where  time  was  tarnishing  the  furniture,  to  stand  by 
the  cascade  of  which  I  scarcely  now  perceived  the 
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sound,   and  to  watch  the  growth  of  woods  that  must 
give  their  shade  to  a  distant  generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  hegun  and 
ended  :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so  long  pro- 
curing is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has  been  pro- 
cured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room,  till  I  am  weary 
of  myself ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring  hill  in  the 
centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence  all  my  lands  lie 
in  prospect  round  me ;  I  see  nothing  that  I  have 
not  seen  before,  and  return  home  disappointed, 
though  I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rise  early  in  the  morning ;  and  remember 
the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night  came  so  soon 
upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few  hours  to  shut  out 
affluence  and  prosperity.  I  now  seldom  see  the 
rising  sun,  but  to  "  tell  him,"  with  the  fallen  angel, 
"  how  I  hafe  his  beams."  I  awake  from  sleep-  as 
to  languor  or  imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment 
for  the  first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall 
rid  myself  of  the  second.  I  protract  the  breakfast  as 
long  as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call 
for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cency grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine 
all  my  life,  I  should  be  happy  ;  I  eat  not  because  I 
am  hungry,  but  because  I  am  idle :  but,  alas !  the 
time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer ;  and 
so  ill  docs  my  constitution  second  my  inclination, 
that  I  cannot  bear  strong  liquors  :  seven  hours  must 
then  be  endured  before  I  shall  sup ;  but  supper  comes 
at  last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  short-  time 
succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the  hope 
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of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleasiures 
of  a  mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means  of  in- 
nocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of  useful  em- 
ployment, which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  known ; 
and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided  pleasures,  by 
which,  without  the  drudgery  of  settled  business,  tliq 
active  may  be  engaged,  the  solitary  soothed,  and  the 
social  entertained. 

These  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I  took 
possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to  the  taste  of 
my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  my 
kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable  with  horses :  but  a 
little  experience  showed  me,  that  these  instruments 
of  rural  felicity  would  afford  me  few  gratifications.  I 
never  shot  but  to  miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire  of  my. own  gun.  I  could 
discover.no  musick  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  myself  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  life  was  sacrificed  to  our  sport.  I  was 
not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  her  dan- 
ger ;  for  my  horse,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chase, 
did  not  always. regard  my  choice  either  of  speed  or 
way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great 
diversion  of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  eagerness  of 
pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river  ;  and  I  had 
leisure  to*  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I  would  never 
hazard  my  life  again  for  the  destruction  of  a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a  closet  ele- 
gantly furnished.     You  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
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when  I  shall  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  had  ranged 
them  according  to  their  sizes,  and  piled  them  up  in 
regular  gradations,  I  had  received  all  the.  pleasure 
which  they  could  give  me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite 
in  myself  any  curiosity  after  events  which  have  been 
long  passed,  and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  in- 
terest ;  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whethey 
TuUy  or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whether 
Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  or  the  corr 
ruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  no  skill  in  cour 
troversial  learning,  nor  can  conceive  why  so  many 
volumes  should  have  been  written  upon  questions^ 
which  I  have  lived  so  long  and  so  happily  without 
understanding.  I  once  resolved  to  go  through  the 
volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  found  them  so  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less 
than  a  month  I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to 
supply  my  deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary 
to  a  skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  6f  visits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  but  though  ihey 
are  easily  brought  a\)out  me  by  better  winf  than  they 
can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not  much  relieved 
by  their  conversation;  they  have  no  skill  in  commerf^ 
or  the  stocks,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  families  or  the  factions  of  the  country;  so  that  when 
the  first  civilities  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  on? 
another,  and  1  am  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
pany. Though  I  cannot  drink  myself,  I  am  obliged 
to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass ;  their  mirth 
grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperous ;  and  before 
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their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  sick  with  disgust, 
and,  perhaps  reproached  with  my  sobriety,  or  by  some 
sly  insinuations  insulted  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I  am 
condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  happy  by 
imitation  ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which  I  pleased 
myself  with  approaching,  and  which  I  considered 
as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I 
toiled  year  after  year  with  cheerfulness,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle : 
the  privilege  of  idleness  is  attained,  but  has  not 
brought  with  it  the  blessing  of  tranquillity. 

I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

Mercator. 


Numb.  107.     Tuesday,  November  13,  1753. 

Subjudice  Us  est, Hou, 

And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end.  Francis. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  find 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained  by 
questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  world  is  divided  by  such  difference  of  opinion  ; 
and  why  men,  equally  reasonable,  and  equally  lovers 
of  truth,  do  not  always  think  in  the  same  manner  ? 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  an  uniformity 
of  sentim^ent   among  all  human   beings,   that,  for 
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manjT  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions  were 
suppiosed  to  be  innate,  or  necessarily  coexistent  with 
the  faculty  of  reason :  it  being  imagined,  that  uni*- 
versal  agreement  could  proceed  only  from  the  inva- 
riable dictates  of  the  universal  parent. 

In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
larity of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all 
march  together  along  one  straight  and  open  road ; 
but  as  •  we  proceed  further,  and  wider  prospects 
open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon  a  different 
scene;  we  divide  into  various  paths,  and,  as  we 
move  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  As  a  question  becomes  more  compli- 
cated and  involved,  and  extends  to  a  greater  number 
of  relations,  disagreement  of  opinion  will  always  be 
multiplied;  not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  be« 
cause  we  are  finite  beings,  furnished  with  different 
kinds  of  knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees  of 
attention,  one  discovering  consequences  which  escape 
another,  none  taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a 
very  small  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
with  a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a 
different  piu'pose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
only  a  small  part  should  judge  erroneously  of  the 
whole?  or  that  they,  who  see  different  and  dissimilar 
parts,  should  judge  differently  from  each  other  ? 

Whatever  has  various  respects^  must  have  various 
appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or  deformity ; 
thus,  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed,  the  plant 

VOL.  XI.  2  k 
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which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  medicine ;  and  ^^  a 
general/'  says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  **  will  look  with 
pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a  fit  place  on  which  the  fate 
of  empires  might  be  decided  in  battle,  which  the 
fanner  will  despise  as  bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruit- 
ful of  pasturage,  nor  fit  for  tillage.  ** 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question  proceed 
commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener  in  select- 
ing herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  looking  on  the 
plain;  they  bring  minds  impressed  with  different 
notions,  and  direct  their  enquiries  to  different  ends ; 
they  form»  therefore,  contrary  conclusions,  and  each 
wonders  at  the  other's  absurdity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offended 
when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  be- 
cause we  very  often  differ  from  ourselves.  How 
often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always  remark ; 
because  the  change  is  sometimes  nmde  impercep^ 
tibly  and  gradually,  and  the  last  conviction  effaces 
all  memory  of  the  former:  yet  every  man,  accus- 
tomed from  time  to  time  to  take  a  survey  of  his  own 
notions,  will  by  a  slight  retrospection  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, that  his  mind  has  suffered  many  revolutions ; 
that  the  same  things  have  in  the  several  parts  of 
his  life  been  condemned  and  approved,  pursued  and 
shunned  :  and  that  on  many  occasions,  even  when  his 
practice  has  been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering, 
and  he  has  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
because  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy,  than 
because  he  was  always  pleased  with  his  own  choice. 

Of  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  objects,  as 
they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and  of  the  different 
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inclinations  which  they  must  constantly  raise  in 
that  contemplates  them,  a  more  striking  example 
cannot  easUy  be  found  than  two  Greek  epigramma- 
tists  will  afford  us  in  their  accounts  of  human  fi&v 
which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  English  prose* 
Fosidippus,  a  comick  poet»  utters  this  complaint: 
''  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it  eligible  to 
pass?    In  publick  assemblies  are  debates  and  trou* 
blesome  affairs :  domestic  privacies  are  haunted  with 
anxieties ;  in  the  country  is  labgur;  on  the  sea  is 
terroii^r ;  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  has  money  must 
live  iii  fear,  he  that  wants  it  must  pine  in  distress : 
are  you  married  ?   you  are  troubled  with  suspicions ; 
are  you  single?  you  languish  in  solitude;  children 
occasion  toil,  and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion :  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray 
hairs  are  loaded  with  infirmity.     This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive  being, 
or  immediately  to  lose  it.'* 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect,  which  Fosi- 
dippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to  acquis 
esce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against  the 
value  of  existence :  for  Metrodorus,  a  philosopher  of 
Athens,  has  shewn,  that  life  has  pleasures  as  well  as 
pains;  and  having  exhibited  the  present  state  of 
man  in  brighter  colours,  draws  with  equal  appearance 
of  reason,  a  contrary  conclusion. 

^'  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  paths  of 
life.  In  publick  assemblies  are  honours  and  trans* 
actions  of  wisdom  ;  in  domestick  privacy  is  stillness 
and  quiet :  in  the  country  are  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain  :  in  a  foreign  land,  ha 
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that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he  that  is  poor  thay  keep 
his  poverty  secret:  are  you  married?  you  have  a 
cheerful  house;  are  you  single?  you  are  unincum- 
bered ;  children  are  objects  of  affection,  to  be  with^ 
out  children  is  to  be  without  care:  the  time  of 
youth  is  the  time  of  vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made 
venerable  by  piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a 
wise  man's  choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or 
to  lose  it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its  felicity." 

In  these  epigraphs  are  included  most  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  engaged  the  speculations  of  the  en- 
quirers after  happiness ;  and  though  they  will  not 
much  assist  our  determinations,  they  may,  perhaps, 
equally  promote  our  quiet,  by  showing  that  no  abso- 
lute determination  ever  can  be  formed. 

Whether  a  publick  station,  or  private  life  be  de- 
sirable, has  always  been  debated.  We  see  here  both 
the  allurements  and  discouragements  of  civil  employ- 
ments ;  on  one  side  there  is  trouble,  on  the  other 
honour  ;  the  management  of  affairs  is  vexatious  and 
difficult,  but  it  is  the  only  duty  in  which  wisdom  can 
be  conspicuously  displayed  :  it  must  then  still  be  left 
to  every  man  to  choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can 
any  general  precept  be  given,  since  no  man  can  be 
happy  by  the  prescription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippus, 
"  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,"  and  by  Metro- 
dorus,  '*  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,"  is  equally 
certain;  but  whether  they  will  give  most  pain  or 
pleasure,  must  depend  on  their  future  conduct  and 
dispositions,  on  many  causes  over  which  the  parent 
can  have  little  influence:  there  is,  therefore  room 
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for  all  the  caprices  of  imagination,  and  desire  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen 
to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  always 
likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  questions  wherein 
we  have  most  interest,  and  which  every  day  aflFords 
us  fresh  opportunity  to  examine :  we  may  examine, 
indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide,  because  our  faculties 
are  unequal  to  the  subject :  we  see  a  little,  and  form 
an  opinion ;  we  see  more,  and  change  it. 
'  This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which  we 
must  so  often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  certainly 
to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance  towards  those 
who  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  our  senti- 
ments :  if  they  are  deceived,  we  have  no  right  to  at- 
tribute their  mistake  to  obstinacy  or  negligence,  be- 
cause we  likewise  have  been  mistaken ;  we  may,  per- 
haps, again  change  our  own  opinion:  and  what  excuse 
shall  we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find  to 
have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  us  only 
by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  errour  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  resent- 
ment which  pride  naturally  raises  against  opposition, 
if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs  from  us,  does  not 
always  contradict  us ;  he  has  one  view  of  an  object, 
and  we  have  another ;  each  describes  what  he  sees 
with  equal  fidelity,  and  each  regulates  his  steps  by 
his  own  eyes :  one  man  with  Posidippus,  looks  on 
celibacy  as  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a 
partner  in  joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other 
considers  it,  with  Metrodpru^,  as  a  st^te  free  frpqi 
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incumbrances,  in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  dioose 
his  own  gmtifications,  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but 
merriment  and  diversion :  full-  of  these  notions  one 
hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and  the  other  laughs  at  his 
rashness,  or  pities  his  ignorance;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is  right  only  for 
himself. 

Life  is  not  the  object  of  sdence :  we  see  a  little, 
very  little ;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can  conjee^ 
ture.  If  we  enquire  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ;  some  have  travelled 
life  without  observation,  and  some  willingly  mislead 
i»s.  The  only  thought,  therefore,  on  which  we  can 
repose  with  comfort,  is  that  which  presents  to  us  the 
care  of  Providence,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of 
things,  and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary 
errours  ^ill  terminate  in  happiness. 


Numb.  108.    Saturday,  November  17, 1753. 

Nobis,  cum  simul  occidit  brevis  lux^ 

Nox  est  yerpetuo  una  dormienda.  Catullus. 

When  once  the  short-liv'd  mortal  dies, 

A  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes.  Addison. 

It  may  have  heen  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topicks  which  never  are  exhausted. 
Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the  mind  of  man 
may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets  them,  how- 
ever often  they  occur,  with  the  same  ardour  which  a 
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lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress^  and  parts 
from  them  with  the  same  regret  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descriptions  which  the 
poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other,  and  their 
successours  will  probably  copy  to  the  end  of  time ; 
which  will  continue  to  engage,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination,  as  long  as  human 
nature  shall  remain  the  same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  know  that 
the  zephjrrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the  groves 
are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linnets  to  warble 
f(Mth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  to 
frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flowers:  yet,  who  is 
there  so  insensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  little 
delighted  with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
feel  his  heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the  spring  ? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantick  scene,  all 
is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of  the  grove 
cease  their  melody,  the  moon  towers  over  the  world 
in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget  their  labours  and  their 
cares,  and  every  passion  and  pursuit  is  for  a  while 
suspended.  All  this  we  know  already,  yet  we  hear 
it  repeated  without  weariness ;  because  such  is  gene- 
rally the  life  of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on 
the  time  when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his 
condition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert,  we 
know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  already  seen,  a 
limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pebbles,  a  bank  diver- 
sified with  flowers,  a  green  arch  that  excludes  the 
sun,  and  a  natural  grot  shaded  with  myrtles;  yet 
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who  can  forbear  to  enter  the  pleasing  gloom  to  enjoy 
coolness  and  privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more 
by  scenes  with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be 
delighted  ? 

Many  mpral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapted  to 
our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  whenever  they 
elicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without  exciting  a 
gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is  the  comparison 
of  the  life  of  man  with  the  duration  of  a  flower,  a 
thought  which  perhaps  every  nation  has  heard  war- 
bled in  its  own  language,  from  the  inspired  poets  of 
the  Hebrews  to  our  own  times ;  yet  this  comparison 
must  always  please,  because  every  heart  feels  its 
justness,  and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us  to 
use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a  distant 
time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  shall  reach : 
this  every  moralist  may  venture  to  inculcate,  because 
it  will  always  be  approved,  and  because  it  is  always 

forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by  argu- 
^lents  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations  of  mora- 
lists :  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves  with  future 
happiness,  fixing  ^  certain  hour  for  the  completion  of 
(heir  wishes,  and  perishing  some  at  a  greater  and 
some  at  a  less  distance  from  the  happy  time ;  all  com- 
plaining of  their  disappointments,  and  lamenting 
that  they  had  suffered  the  years  which  heaven  al- 
lowed thein,  to  pa$i5  without  improvement,  and  de- 
ferred the  principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  time 
when  life  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether,  through  all  the 
casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  life  of  inan,  we 
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shall  be  able  to  reach  the  tiine  appointed  for  happi- 
Bess  or  wisdom ;  but  it  is  likely,  that  whatever  now 
hinders  us  from  doing  that  which  our  reason  and  con- 
science declare  necessary  to  be  done,  will  equally  ob- 
struct us  in  times  to  come.  It  is  easy  for  the  ima- 
gination, operating  on  things  not  yet  existing,  to 
please  itself  with  scenes  of  unmingled  felicity,  or  plan 
out  courses  of  uniform  virtue  ;  but  good  and  evil  are 
iB  real  life  inseparably  united ;  habits  grow  stronger 
by  indulgence ;  and  reason  loses  her  dignity,  in  pro- 
portion as  she  has  oftener  yielded  to  temptation : 
"  he  that  cannot  live  well  to-day,"  says  Martial, "  will 
be  less  qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good,  every 
human  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet  this  un- 
certainty is  voluntarily  increased  by  unnecessary  de- 
lay, whether  we  respect  external  causes,  or  consider 
the  nature  of  our  own  minds.  He  that  now  feels  a 
desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes  to  regulate  his  life  ac- 
cording to  his  reason,  is  not  sure  that,  at  any  future 
time  assignable,  he  shall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  same 
ardour;  he  that  has  now  an  opportunity  offered  him 
of  breaking  loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know^ 
but  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled,  and 
struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  believe,  any  thing  to  our 
own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always  imagine  the 
perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and  the  strength  of  our 
resolution  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  grow  less  by 
time ;  and,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  will  to  pur- 
sue laudable  purposes,  will  be  always  seconded  by  the 
power. 

But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculating 
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the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  caundt  doubt  the  un*- 
oertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must  be  employed: 
we  see  every  day  the  unexpected  death  of  our  friends 
and  our  enemies,  we  see  new  graves  hourly  opened 
&r  men  older  and  younger  than  ourselves,  for  the 
cautious  and  the  careless,  the  dissolute  and  the  tem- 
perate, for  men  who  like  us  were  providing  to  enjoy 
or  improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off :  we  see  all 
this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide  after 
year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little  emotion 
in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  impressed  upon 
the  attention  by  uncommon  circumstances.  I,  like 
every  other  man,  have  outlived  multitudes,  have  seen 
ambition  sink  in  its  triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in 
its  bloom;  but  have  been  seldom  so  much  affected  as 
by  the  fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I 
began  to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a  lucrative 
profession ;  but  having  suffered  his  imagination  to  be 
fired  by  an  unextinguishable  curiosity,  he  grew  weary 
of  the  same  dull  round  of  life,  resolved  to  harass  him- 
self no  longer  with  the  drudgery  of  getting  money, 
but  to  quit  his  business  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for 
a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard 
him  proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
he  intended  to  pursue  it:  but  he  was  constant  to  his 
purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed  his  accounts 
and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a  few  days  in  bidding 
farewell  to  bis  companions,  and  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  romantic  chivalry  crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  hap- 
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piness.  Whatever  place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or 
modem  history,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had 
distinguished,  he  determined  to  visit :  full  of  design 
and  hope  he  landed  on  the  continent;  his  friends  ex* 
pected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new  scenes  that 
opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  informed  in  a  few 
days,  that  £uryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and  can 
now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining  to  their 
memories  a  permanent  and  efficacious  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  desire,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  terres- 
trial good.  But  p^haps,  every  man  has  like  me  lost 
an  Euryalus,  has  known  a  friend  die  with  happiness 
in  his  grasp;  and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think 
himself  secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time 
of  leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have  finally 
omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  tiiis  as  with  other  frailties  in- 
herent in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring  to  an- 
other time,  what  cannot  be  done  without  endurance  of 
some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some  pleasure,  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  totally  overcome  or  suppressed ;  there 
will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin :  but 
against  this  unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle, 
and  every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way 
for  an  easier  conquest :  custom  is  equally  forcible  to 
bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at  variance  with, 
reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly  as  she  is  oftener 
subdued. 
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Tho  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is  more 
shameful  and  cirminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed  to  it  by 
errour,  but  admits  it  by  negligence.  Of  the  instabi* 
lity  of  life,  the  weakest  understanding  never  thinks 
wrong,  though  the  strongest  often  omits  to  think 
justly :  reason  and  experience  are  always  re^dy  to  in* 
form  us  of  our  real  state  ;  but  we  refiise  to  listen  to 
their  suggestions,  because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwUling 
to  obey  them :  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  unworthy 
of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  he 
sees  the  road  which  he  is  commanded  to  travel,  that 
he  may  deviate  with  fewer  reproaches  from  himself ; 
nor  could  any  motive  to  tenderness,  except  the  con« 
sciousness  that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fault,  dispose  us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them^ 
selves  to  voluntary  ruin. 


Numb.  111.     Tuesday,  November  27,  1753. 

' Quoe  nonfecimus  ipsi, 

Fix  ea  nostra  voco,  Ovic, 

The  deeds  of  long  descended  ancestors 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours.  Dhyd^n. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive,  that  it 
has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of  some  to  be- 
wail, and  of  others  to  solace  them ;  and  he,  therefore, 
will  be  in  danger  of  seeing  a  common  enemy,  who 
shall  attempt  to  depreciate  the  few  pleasures  and 
felicities  which  nature  has  allowed  us. 
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Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensions 
that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid  and 
envied  condition  of  life ;  and  have  not  thought  the 
hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have  detected  the 
imposture  of  counterfeit  advantages,  and  found  dis- 
quiet lurking  under  false  appearances  of  gaiety  and 
greatness. 

It  isj^asserted  by  a  tragick  poet,  that "  est  miser 
nemo  nisi  comparatus"  "  no  man  is  miserable,  but 
as  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  than  himself:'* 
this  position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true. 
He  might  have  said,  with  rigorous  propriety,  that 
no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is  compared  with  the 
miserable ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  this  world,  that 
we  find  in  it  absolute  misery,  but  happiness  only 
comparative;  we  may  incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can 
possibly  endure,  though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much 
happiness  as  we  might  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our  mise- 
ries are  merely  comparative:  we  are  often  made 
unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real  evil,  but 
by  the  absence  of  some  fictitious  good ;  of  something 
which  is  not  required  by  any  real  want  of  nature, 
which  has  not  in  itself  any  power  of  gratification,  and 
which  neither  reason  nor  fancy  would  have  prompted 
us  to  wish,  did  we  not  see  it  in  the  possession  of 
others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after  un- 
attainable advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  prescribed, 
but  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  real  worth  of  that 
which  is  so  ardently  desired.     It  is  well  known,  how 
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much  the  mind,  as  well  a^  the  eye,  is  deceived  by 
distance  ;*  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that  of 
many  imagined  blessings  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
he  that  wants  or  possesses  them  has  more  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction,  no 
man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  confer  upon 
himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  want  of  that  which  can  never  be  igained, 
may  not  easily  be  endured.     It  is  true,  that  if  we 
consider  the  triumph  and  delight  with  which  most 
of  those  recount  their  ancestors  who  have  ancestors 
to  recount,  and  the  artifices  by  which  some  who  have 
risen   to   unexpected  fortune   endeavour   to   insert 
themselves  into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had 
by  inheritance,  or  that  all  the  excellencies  of  a  line 
of  progenitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant. 
Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  esti- 
mation of  birth  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  that 
dead  ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but  upon  ima- 
gination ;   let  it  then   be  examined,   whether   one 
dream  may  not  operate   in  the  place  of  another; 
whether  he  that  owes  nothing  to  forefathers,  may 
not  receive  equal  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of 
owing  all  to  himself;  whether  he  may  not,  with  a 
little  meditation,  find  it  more  honourable  to  found 
than  to  continue  a  family,  and  to  gain  dignity  than 
transmit  it ;  whether,  if  he  receives  no  dignity  from 
the  virtues  of  his  family,  he  does  not  likewise  escape 
the  danger  of  being  disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and 
whether  he  that  brings  a  new  name  into  the  world. 
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has  not  the  convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life 
without  a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much 
though  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happiness, 
which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  universality, 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  reason  be  dis- 
puted.  The  pretensions  to  ancestral  honours  many 
of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see  to  he  ill-grounded ;  hut 
all  agree  to  celehrate  the  advantage  of  hereditary 
riches,  and  to  consider  those  as  the  minions  of  for- 
tune, who  are  wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whose  estate 
is  "  res  rum  parta  labor e^  sed  relkta ;"  "  the  acqui- 
sition of  another,  not  of  themselves ;"  and  whom  a 
father's  industry  has  dispensed  from  a  laborious  at- 
tention to  arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable  to 
discern  the  best  use  of  time„  and  resolute  to  practise 
it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  hesitation, 
that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing ;  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  large  to  the  exercise 
of  religious  and  social  duties,  without  the  interruption 
of  importunate  avocations. 

But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider,  what 
state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its  present 
degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to  far  the 
greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  they 
should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued 
from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  they  should  be 
driven  on  by  necessity  through  the  paths  of  life  with 
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their  attention  confined  to  a  stated  task,  that  they 
may  be  less  at  leisure  to  deviate  into  mischief  at  the 
call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  direc- 
tion, what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  our  envy  ? 
Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much  applause 
from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  themselves:  many 
squander  their  exuberance  of  fortune  in  luxury  and 
debauchery,  and  have  no  other  use  of  money  than  to 
inflame  their  passions,  and  riot  in  a  wide  range  of 
licentiousness ;  others,  less  criminal  indeed,  but  sure- 
ly not  much  to  be  praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and 
rise  up  to  trifle,  are  employed  every  morning  in  find- 
ing expedients  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase 
pleasure  through  all  the  places  of  publick  resort,  fly 
from  London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London, 
without  any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  but 
that  they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as 
vagrant  as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to  raise 
some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  something  to 
pursue,  to  rekindle  some  hope  which  they  know  will 
be  disappointed,  changing  one  amusement  for  another 
which  a  few  months  will  make  equally  insipid,  or 
sinking  into  languor  and  disease  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  actuate  their  bodies  or  exhilarate  their 
minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where  idlers 
assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows  that  this  is 
generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy ;  and  from  this 
state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be  debarred.  No 
man  can  be  happy  in  total  idleness :  he  that  should 
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be  condemned  to  lie  torpid  and  motionless,  "  would 
fly  for  recreation,"  says  South,  "  to  the  mines  and 
the  galleys ;"  and  it  is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune 
find  employment  for  those,  who  would  not  have 
known  how  to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  who^  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition  or 
improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the  insi- 
pidity of  indifference,  and  the  tediousness  of  inac- 
tivity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of  others ;  for  life 
affords  no  higher  pleasure  than  that  of  surmounting 
difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of  success  to  another, 
forming  new  wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.  He 
that  labours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking, 
has  his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  after- 
wards rewarded  by  joy ;  he  is  always  moving  to  a 
certain  end,  and  when  he  has  attained  it,  an  end 
more  distant  invites  him  to  a  new  pursuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  diligence 
is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are  broken  by  unex- 
pected accidents;  the  most  constant  perseverance 
sometimes  toils  through  life  without  a  recompense ; 
but  labour,  though  unsuccessful,  is  more  eligible  than 
idleness ;  he  that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  law- 
ful means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course  of 
his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which,  though  not 
certain,  he  knows  to  be  just;  and  is  at  last  comforted 
in  his  disappointment,  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  not  failed  by  his  own  fault. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  affords  us 
most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem ;  and 
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what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour  from  a 
condition  to  which,  however  prosperous,  he  contri- 
buted nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and  weakest  of 
the  species  would  have  obtained  by  the  same  right, 
had  he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  same  father  ? 

To  strive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  them, 
is  the  highest  human  felicity ;  the  next  is,  to  strive, 
and  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose  life  has  passed 
without  a  contest,  and  who  can  boast  neither  success 
nor  merit,  can  survey  himself  only  as  a  useless  filler 
of  existence ;  and  if  he  is  content  with  his  own  cha* 
racter,  must  owe  his  satisfaction  to  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised -rightly, 
when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  hands 
of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superiour  powers  the  de- 
termination of  our  lot : 

Permittes  ipsis  expendere  Numinibus^  quid 
Convenictt  nobis y  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris : 
Carior  estillis  homo  quam  sili. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  PowVs  above: 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel : 
Ah!  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so  well. 

Dryden. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is  un- 
certain; but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  repress  the 
petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the  murmurs  of 
discontent. 
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Numb.  115.     Tuesday,  December  11,  1753. 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique,  HoR. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

They  who  have  attentively  considered  the  history 
of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar 
character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is  felt  but  for 
military  honours ;  every  summer  affords  battles  and 
sieges,  and  the  world  is  filled  with  ravage,  bloodshed, 
and  devastation  :  this  sanguinary  fury  at  length  sub- 
sides, and  natiotis  are  divided  into  factions,  by  con- 
troversies about  points  that  will  never  be  decided. 
Men  then  grow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation, 
and  apply  themselves  to  the  arts  of  profit ;  trading 
companies  are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  h  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
property,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
pleasures  of  spending  it. 

The  present  age,  if  we  consider  chiefly  the  state 
of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with  great  pro- 
priety The  Age  of  Authors ;  for,  perhaps,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  which  men  of  all  degrees  of 
ability,  of  every  kind  of  education,  of  every  profes- 
sion and  employment,  were  posting  with  ardour  so 
general  to  the  press.  The  province  of  writing  was 
formerly  left  to  those,  who  by  study,  or  appearance 
of  study,  were  supposed  to  have  gained  knowledge 
unattainable  by  the  busy  part  of  mankind ;  but  in 
these  enlightened  days,  every  man  is  qualified  to 
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instruct  every  other  man :  and  he  that  beats  the 
anvil,  or  guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  sup- 
plying corporal  necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the 
hours  of  leisure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures 
for  his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other  evils, 
complaints  have  been  made  by  every  generation :  but 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  at  all  times 
more  have  been  willing  than  have  been  able  to  write, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the  dogma- 
tical legions  of  the  present  race  were  ever  equalled  in 
number  by  any  former  period :  for  so  widely  is  spread 
the  itch  of  literary  praise,  that  almost  every  man  is 
an  author,  either  in  act  or  in  purpose :  has  either 
bestowed  his  favours  on  the  publick,  or  withholds 
them,  that  they  may  be  more  seasonably  oflfered,  or 
made  more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of 
men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with  private 
virtues  and  domestick  excellence ;  and  a  female 
writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  considered  as  a 
kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated,  however  illus- 
triously, from  her  due  sphere  of  motion,  and  was, 
therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than 
countenanced  by  imitation.  But  as  in  the  times  past 
are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew 
the  bow  and  wielded  the  battle-axe,  formed  encamp- 
ments and  wasted  nations,  the  revolution  of  years 
has  now  produced  a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the 
pen,  who  with  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have 
set   masculine   tyranny  at   defiance,    asserted    their 
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claim  to  the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usui*pations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained  the 
power  of  executing  their  intentions ;  whose  perform- 
ances have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient  to  form  a 
volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confidence,  however 
impatient  of  nameless  obscurity,  to  solicit  openly  the 
assistance  of  the  printer.  Among  these  are  -the 
innumerable  correspondents  of  publick  papers,  who 
are  always  offering  assistance  which  no  man  will  re- 
ceive, and  suggesting  hints  that  are  never  taken, 
and  who  complain  loudly  of  the  perverseness  and 
arrogance  of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of 
their  own  interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with 
dark  stories  of  performances  by  eminent  hands,  which 
have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of  writing 
can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art  is  propagated  in 
proportion  to  the  rewards  conferred  upon  it ;  a  posi^ 
tion  from  which  a  stranger  would  naturally  infer, 
that  literature  was  now  blessed  vrith  patronage  far 
transcending  the  candour  or  munificence  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  that  the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to 
none  but  authors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches 
and  honoiu-  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other  com- 
petitors, are  very  little  disposed  to  favour  one  ano- 
ther, it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  a  time,  when 
every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronize ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, there  is  not  one  that  I  can  recollect  at 
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{Hresenty  who  professes  the  least  regard  for  the  vota- 
ries of  science,  invites  the  addresses  of  learned  men,- 
or  seems  to  hope  for  reputation  from  any  pen  hut  his 
own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  conspiracy 
for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain  a  secret : 
nor  can  I  discover,  whether  we  owe  it  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  constellations,  or  the  intemperature  of 
seasons :  whether  the  long  continuance  of  the  wind 
at  any  single  point,  or  intoxicating  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  earth,  have  turned  our  nohles  and  our  pea- 
sants, our  soldiers  and  traders,  our  men  and  women, 
aU  into  wits,  philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  search  out  the 
cure  than  the  cause  of  this  intellectual  malady ;  and 
he  would  deserve  well  of  this  country,  who,  instead 
of  amusing  himself  with  conjectural  speculations^ 
,  should  find  means  of  persuading  the  peer  to  inspect 
his  steward's  accounts,  or  repair  the  rural  mansion  of 
bis  ancestors,  who  could  replace  the  tradesman  be* 
bind  his  counter,  and  send  back  the  farmer  to  the 
mattock  and  the  flail. 

General  iriregularities  are  known  in  time  to  re- 
medy themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  increasing,  till 
at  length  there  was  no  people  beside  themselves ;  the 
establishment  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  number  of 
priests  was  reduced  and  limited.  Thus  among  us, 
writers  will,  perhaps,  be  multiplied,  till  no  readers 
will  be  found,  and  then  the  ambition  of  writing 
must  necessarily  cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus  gra*- 
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dually  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stopped,  if  it 
be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a  height,  I  could 
wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix  their  thoughts  upon 
some  salutary  considerations,  which  might  repress 
their  ardour  for  that  reputation  which  not  one  of 
many  thousands  is  fated  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  recol- 
lected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  proper  qua*- 
lifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  excuse  for  the 
arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power  of  imparting  to 
mankind  something  necessary  to  be  known.  A  man 
uneducated  or  unlettered  may  sometimes  start  a  use- 
ful thought,  or  make  a  lucky  discovery,  or  obtain  by 
chance  some  secret  of  nature,  or  some  intelligence  of 
facts,  of  which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be 
ignorant,  and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though  by  a 
rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose  for 
ever  by  suppressing  it. 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea;  for  of  the 
innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  over- 
flowed the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  any  addition 
to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more  than  a  transpo- 
sition of  common  sentiments  and  a  repetition  of  com^- 
mon  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  enquired,  when  the  man  who 
feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture  to  suppose 
himself  properly  qualified ;  and,  since  every  man  is 
inclined  to  think  well  of  his  own  intellect,  by  what 
test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  without  hazardmg  the 
contempt  or  resentment  of  the  publick. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakes  to 
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treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not  know, 
nor  can  properly  undertake  to  instruct  others  whik 
we  are  ourselves  in  want  of  instruction.  The  next 
requisite  is,  that  he  be  master  of  the  language  in 
which  he  delivers  his  sentiments :  if  he  treats  of 
science  and  demonstration,  that  he  has  attained  a 
style  clear,  pure,  nervous,  ^nd  expressive;  if  his 
topicks  be  probable  and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able 
to  recommend  them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegance 
and  imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  varied  diction, 
and  pour  forth  the  musick  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  again  enquired,  upon  what  principles  any 
man  shall  conclude  that  he  wants  those  powers,  it 
may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end  is  attained  but 
by  the  proper  means ;  he  only  can  rationally  presume 
that  h6  understands  a  subject,  who  has  read  and  com^ 
pared  the  writers  that  have  hitherto  discussed  it, 
familiarized  their  arguments  to  himself  by  long  medi-. 
tation,  consulted  the  foundations  of  different  systems, 
and  separated  truth  from  errour  by  a  rigorous  exami* 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  suppose 
that  he  can  express  his  thoughts,  whatever  they  are, 
with  perspicuity  or  elegance,  who  has  carefully  per- 
used  the  best  authors,  accurately  noted  their  diver- 
sities of  style,  diligently  selected  the  best  modes  of 
diction,  and  familiarized  them  by  long  habits  of  atten- 
tive practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher  by  chance. 
He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to  write  on  ques- 
tions  which  he  ha$  never  studied,  may  without  hesi- 
tation determine,  that  he  is  ^bout  to  waste  his  own 
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time  and  that  of  his  reader,  and  expose  himself  to 
the  derision  of  those  whom  he  aspires  to  instruct :  he 
that  without  forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the 
best  models  hastens  to  obtnide  his  compositions  on 
the  publick,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or 
flattery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned  ear 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever  his  work 
shall  be  received,  to  the  depravation  of  taste  and  the 
corruption  of  language. 


Numb.  119.*  Tvesday,  Deceniber  25,  1753. 

Latiils  regnes,  aridum  domando 
Sptritum^  qutlm  si  hybiam  remotis 
Gadibus  jttngas^  et  uterque  Pasnus 

Serviat  uni,  \  Ior. 

By  virtue's  precepts  to  controul 

The  thirsty  cravings  of  the  soul, 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 

Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join, 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine.  Francis. 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  *^  which  of  mortal 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  gods  in 
happiness  ?  "  he  answered,  "  that  man  who  is  in  want 
of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guessed  by 
his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  from  want 
which  was  to  constitute  happiness,  he  meant  ampli- 
tude of  possessions  pr  contraction  of  desire.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them. 
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that  Alexander  the  Great  confessed  the  inhabitant 
of  a  tub  the  next  man  to  the  master  of  the  world ; 
and  left  a  declaration  to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was 
not  Alexander  he  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  resemble 
each  other  in  their  consequence,  differ  widely  with 
respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  at- 
tained. To  make  great  acquisitions  can  happen  to 
very  few ;  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
to  manv  it  will  be  incident  to  labour  without  reward, 
and  to  lose  what  they  already  possess  by  endeavours 
to  make  it  more :  some  will  always  want  abilities, 
and  others  opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a 
more  certain  and  easy  road  to  plenty;  every  man 
may  grow  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  and  by 
quiet  acquiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him,  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulating 
the  happiness  of  the  gods,  by  any  other  means  than 
grasping  at  their  power,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
business  of  life  to  create  wants  as  fast  as  they  are 
satisfied.     It  has  been  long  observed  by  moralists, 
that  every  man  squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of 
that  life,  of  which  every  man  knows  and  deplores 
the  shortness :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal 
justness,  that  though  every   man  laments  his  own 
insufficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  himself  a 
necessitous   and  precarious  being,   incessantly  soli- 
citing the  assistance  of  others,  and  feeling  wants 
which  his  own  art  or  strength  cannot  supply ;  yet 
there  is  no  man,  who  docs  not,  by  the  superaddition 
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of  unuatural  cares,  render  himself  still  more  de- 
pendent; who  does  not  create  an  artificial  poverty, 
and  suffer  himself  to  feel  pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of 
which,  when  it  is  gained,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose  part 
of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and  invisi- 
ble, and  many  an  hour,  is  passed  before  we  recollect 
that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires  insinuate 
themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind,  and  we  do 
not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining  upon  us,  till  the 
pain  which  they  give  us  awakens  us  to  notice.  No 
man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  every 
minute  of  his  life,  or  to  watch  every  motion  of  his 
heart.  Much  of  our  time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to 
custom;  we  trifle,  because  we  see  others  trifle;  in 
the  same  manner  we  catch  from  example  the  con- 
tagion of  desire ;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pur- 
suit of  imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the 
same  chace,  lest  greater  activity  should  triumph 
over  us. 

It  is  true,  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps,  in 
a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous;  and  that  many 
things,  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet  so  useful  and 
convenient,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  spared.  I 
will  make  yet  a  more  ample  and  liberal  concession. 
In  opulent  states,  and  regular  governments,  the 
temptations  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  distinc- 
tions that  follow  them,  are  such  as  no  force  of  un- 
derstanding finds  it  easy  to  resist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed  only 
by  endeavours  after  wealth  and  honour;  by  solici- 
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tudc,  which  the  world,  whether  justly  or  not,  consi- 
dered as  important ;  I  should  scarcely  have  had  cou- 
rage to  inculcate  any  precepts  of  moderation  and 
forbearance.  He  that  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  in 
which  all  mankind  process  to  be  his  rivals,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  all  mankind  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  design,  and  will,'  therefore,  scarcely 
stop  to  hear  the  lectures  of  a  solitary  philosopher. 
Nor  am  I  certain,  that  the  accumulation  of  honest 
gain  ought  to  be  hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  just 
honours  always  to  be  repressed.  Whatever  can 
enable  the  possessor  to  confer  any  benefit  upon 
others,  may  be  desired  upon  virtuous  principles ; 
and  we  ought  not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of 
intending  to  confine  the  influence  of  his  acquisitions 
to  himself. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom  shall 
we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permits  to  form 
their  own  manners,  that  is  not  tormenting  himself 
with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which  all  the  pleasure 
and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at  the  moment  of  at- 
tainment ?  One  man  is  beggaring  his  posterity  to 
build  a  house,  which  when  finished  he  never  will 
inhabit ;  another  is  levelling  mountains  to  open  a 
prospect,  which,  when  he  has  once  enjoyed  it,  he 
can  enjoy  no  more;  another  is  painting  ceilings, 
carving  wainscot,  and  filling  his  apartments  with 
costly  furniture,  only  that  some  neighbouring  house 
may  not  be  richer  or  finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable,  I 
am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ;  but 
if  we  enquire  closely  into  the  reason  for  which  they 
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are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them  valued  principally 
as  evidences  of  wealth.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
show  greater  depravity  of  understanding,  than  to 
delight  in  the  show  when  the  reality  is  wanting ;  or 
voluntarily  to  hecome  poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a 
time  imagine  us  to  he  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more  tri- 
fling anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are  kept 
from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly  varie- 
gated !  who  are  wasting  their  lives,  in  stratagems  to 
obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  who  pine  with  envy  at  the  flowers  of  another 
man's  parterre ;  who  hover  like  vultures  round  the 
owner  of  a  fossil,  in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at 
his  death  ;  and  who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a 
street  in  flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered 
in  the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages  in 
terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  conversed 
but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  their  studies,  and  a  few  visits  to 
their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that  nothing 
is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and  caprice  can 
give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so  little  use,  but 
that  by  indulging  an  idle  competition  or  unreasonable 
pride,  a  man  may  make  it  to  himself  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  incur- 
ring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every  man  to 
repel  when  they  invade  his  mind  ;  or  if  he  admits 
them,  never  to  allow  them  any  greater  influence  than 
is  necessary  to  give  petty  employments  the  power  of 
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pleasing,  and  diversify  the  day  with  slight  amuse- 
ments. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What  we 
believe  ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the  esti- 
mation by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own  minds ; 
in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to 
long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  extremity  of  hunger 
would  in  health  have  compelled  him  to  swallow ; 
but  while  his  organs  were  thus  depraved,  the  craving 
was  irresistible,  nor  could  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it 
was  appeased  by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature 
are  the  irregular  appetites  of  the  mind ;  though  they 
are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  disquiet- 
ing with  real  wants :  the  Roman,  who  wept  at  the 
death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree  of  sorrow 
that  extorts  tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be 
repressed  upon  yet  a  higher  consideration ;  they  must 
be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to  happiness  but  to 
virtue.  There  are  men,  among  those  commonly 
reckoned  the  learned  and  the  wise,  who  spare  no 
stratagems  to  remove  a  competitor  at  an  auction,  who 
will  sink  the  price  of  a  rarity  at  the  expence  of  truth, 
and  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or 
cabinet.  These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  seem 
to  look  upon  as  jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  excused 
by  the  violence  of  the  temptation  :  but  I  shall  always 
fear  that  he,  who  accustoms  himself  to  fraud  in  little 
things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  practise  it  in 
greater  ;  "  he  that  has  hardened  himself  by  killing  a 
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sheep,"  says  Pythagoras,  "  will  with  less  reluctance 
shed  the  blood  of  a  man." 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  are 
few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  happiness, 
and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently  desired. 
He  that  looks  upon  the  business  and  bustle  of  the 
world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which  Socrates  sur- 
veyed the  fair  at  Athens,  will  turn  away  at  last  with 
his  exclamation,  "  How  many  things  are  here  which 
I  do  not  want !" 


Numb.  120.     Saturday,  December  29,  1753. 


Ultima  semper 


Kvpectanda  dies  homini^  dicique  beat  us 

Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet.  Oviix 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die.  Addison. 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  ages  an  universal  complaint.  The 
wisest  of  men  terminated  all  his  experiments  m 
search  of  happiness,  hy  the  mournful  confession,  that 
"  all  is  vanity  ;*'  and  the  ancient  patriarchs  lament- 
ed, that  **  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  were  few 
and  evil." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topick  on  which  it  is  more 
superfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any  asser- 
tion of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily  discover, 
or  our  sensations  more  frequently  impress  the  truth. 
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than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  our  present 
state  is  a  state  of  danger  and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of  life, 
what  does  it  present  us  but  a  chaos  of  unhappiness, 
a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of  labour  and  con- 
test, disappointment  and  defeat?  If  we  view  past 
ages  in  the  reflection  of  history,  what  do  they  offer 
to  our  meditation  but  crimes  and  calamities  ?  One 
year  is  distinguished  by  a  famine,  another  by  an 
earthquake ;  kingdoms  are  made  desolate,  sometimes 
by  wars,  and  sometimes  by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices 
of  a  tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  of  evil ; 
and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of  one  part  of  man- 
kind, is  found  to  arise  commonly  from  sanguinary 
success,  from  victories  which  confer  upon  them  the 
power,  not  so  much  of  improving  life  by  any  new 
enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery  on  others,  and  gra- 
tifying their  own  pride  by  comparative  greatness. 

But  by  him  that  examines  life  with  a  more  close 
attention,  the  happiness  of  the  world  will  be  found 
still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  intervals  of  pub- 
lick  prosperity,  or  to  use  terms  more  proper,  in  some 
intermissions  of  calamity,  a  general  diffiision  of  hap- 
piness may  seem  to  overspread  a  people ;  all  is 
triumph  and  exultation,  jollity  and  plenty;  there 
are  no  publick  fears  and  dangers,  and  "  no  complain- 
ings in  the  streets."  But  the  condition  of  indivi- 
duals is  very  little  mended  by  this  general  calm  : 
pain  and  malice  and  discontent  still  continue  their 
havock ;  the  silent  depredation  goes  incessantly  for- 
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ward ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by  the 
victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the  cheer- 
fulness displayed  in  every  countenance,  and  finds  all 
sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with  no  other  atten- 
tion than  to  give  or  to  receive  pleasure,  would  natu- 
rally imagine,  that  he  had  reached  at  last  the  me- 
tropolis of  felicity,  the  place  sacred  to  gladness  of 
heart,  from  whence  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  irrever- 
sibly excluded.  Si^ch,  indeed,  we  may  often  find  to 
be  the  opinion  of  those,  who  from  a  lower  station 
look  up  to  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  they  cannot 
reach  :  but  who  is  there  of  those  who  frequent  these 
luxurious  assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  own 
imeasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and 
distresses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay  com- 
panions ? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to  counterfeit 
happiness  which  they  do  not  feel,  employing  every 
art  and  contrivance  to  embellish  life,  and  to  hide 
their  real  condition  from  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  the  oh 
servation  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  upon  the 
goods  of  fortune ;  yet  even  this  is  often  fictitious. 
There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  than  is  generally 
imagined  ;  not  only  because  many  whose  possessions 
are  large  have  desires  still  larger,  and  many  measure 
their  wants  by  the  gratifications  which  others  enjoy : 
but  great  numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities  which 
it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  forced" 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and  cheer- 
VOL.  XI.  2  M 
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fulness  at  the  expence  of  many  comforts  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and  many 
more  are  sufficiently  removed  from  all  danger  of 
real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  long  ago  remarked, 
that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet;  the  highest  of 
mankind  can  promise  themselves  no  exemption  from 
that  discord  or  suspicion,  by  which  the  sweetness  of 
domestick  retirement  is  destroyed ;  and  must  always 
be  even  more  exposed,  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are 
elevated  above  others,  to  the  treachery  of  depen- 
dents, the  calumny  of  defamers,  and  the  violence  of 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present  state ;  it 
adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  in  differ- 
ent proportions  indeed,  but  with  an  allotment  which 
seems  very  little  regulated  by  our  own  conduct.  It 
has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  moralists,  that 
every  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own  power,  that  pru- 
dence supplied  the  plajce  of  all  other  divinities,  and 
that  happiness  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of  virtue. 
But,  surely,  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored 
with  arrows,  against  which  the  shield  of  human  vir- 
tue, however  adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held 
up  in  vain :  we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes ;  we 
are  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  suffering  by  the  crimes  of  others ;  even  his 
goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implacable  malice 
and  restless  perseverance:  the  good  man  has  never 
been  warranted  by  Heaven  from  the  treachery  of 
friends,  the  disobedience  of  children,  or  the  disho- 
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nesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his  cares  made  useless 
by  profusion,  his  instructions  defeated  by  perverse- 
ness,  and  his  kindness  rejected  by  ingratitude ;  he 
may  languish  under  the  infamy  of  false  accusations, 
or  perish  reproachfully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to  all 
the  influences  of  natural  evil;  his  harvest  is  not 
spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the  murrain ; 
his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  conflagration ;  nor 
have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power  of  resisting  hur- 
ricanes :  his  mind,  however  elevated,  inhabits  a  body 
subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  of  which  he  must 
always  share  the  dangers  and  the  pains;  he  bears 
about  him  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away 
a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the 
gout  or  stone ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insuffer- 
able anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and 
languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  derived  one  of 
their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  future  state ; 
for  since  the  common  events  of  the  present  life  hap- 
pen alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it  follows  from  the 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  there  must  be 
another  state  of  existence,  in  which  a  just  retribution 
shall  be  made,,  and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and 
miserable  according  to  his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  some 
proof  of  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create  a 
being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than  is  here 
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to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to  prolong 
pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it  by  terrour, 
if  he  was  not  designed  for  something  nobler  and  bet- 
ter than  a  state,  in  which  many  of  his  faculties  can 
serve  only  for  his  torment ;  in  which  he  is  to  be  im- 
portuned by  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel 
many  evils  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to 
fear  many  which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely 
come  a  time,  when  every  capacity  of  happiness  shall 
be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own 
fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  allayed 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate  the 
imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present  scene, 
to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand  by 
which  they  Were  bestowed.  It  is  seldom  th«at  we  are 
otherwise,  than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
our  own  imbecility,  or  taught  to  know  how  little  all 
our  acquisitions  can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet ; 
and  how  justly  we  may  ascribe  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  higher  Power,  those  blessings  which  in 
the  wantonness  of  success  we  considered  as  the  at- 
tainments of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an  habitual 
consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ^hose  pleasures  that  solicit  our  pursuit ; 
and  this  consideration  can  be  inculcated  only  by  af- 
fliction.    "  O   Death  !    how  bitter  is  the   remem- 
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brance  of  tbee^  to  a  man  that  lives  at  ease  in  his  pos- 
sessions !"  If  our  present  state  were,  one  continued 
succession  of  delights,  or  one  uniform  flow  of  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity,  we  should  never  willingly  think 
upon  its  end ;  death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as 
"  a  thief  in  the  night ;"  and  our  task  of  duty  would 
remain  unfinished^  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work." 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity,  we 
may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by  remem- 
bering, that  they  are  no  particular  marks  of  divine 
displeasure ;  since  all  the  distresses  of  persecution 
have  been  suffered  by  those,  "  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy ;"  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
himself  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief!" 


Numb.  126.    Saturday,  January  19,  1754, 

Steiiks  nee  legit  arenas 

Ut  caneret  paucis,  mersitque  hocpuhere  verum,  Lucan. 

Canst  thou  believe  the  vast  eternal  Mind 

Was  e*er  to  Syrts  and  Libyan  sands  confined  ? 

That  he  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  ground, 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drowned? 


} 


There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation,  a 
propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  retirement; 
and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  compositions  produced 
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in  every  age  contain  descriptions  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  a  country  life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitiously 
repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always  considered, 
how  much  thty  depreciate  mankind  by  declaring, 
that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desirable  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  departing  from  them  ;  that  the  assistance 
which  we  may  derive  from  one  another,  is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  evils  which  we  have  to  fear ;  that  the 
kindness  of  a  few  is  overbalanced  by  the  malice  of 
many;  and  that  the  protection  of  society  is  too  dearly 
purchased  by  encountering  its  dangers  and  enduring 
iti^  oppressions. 

Thest  specious  representations  of  solitary  happi- 
ness, however  opprobrious  to  human  nature,  have  so 
far  spread  their  influence  over  the  world,  that  almost 
every  man  delights  his  imagination  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  some  time  an  opportunity  of  retreat. 
Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  retreat  only  in  imagination, 
content  themselves  with  believing,  that  another  year 
will  transport  them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and  die 
while  they  talk  of  doing  what,  if  they  had  lived 
longer,  they  would  never  have  done.  But  many 
likewise  there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or 
more  credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  from 
cares  and  dangers ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either  that 
they  may  improve  their  happiness,  increase  their 
knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude,  as  of 
all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  higher  or  re- 
moter view,  than  the  present  gratification  of  their 
passions.     Of  these,  some,  haughty  and  impetuous. 
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fly  from  society  only  because  they  cannot  bear  to 
repay  to  others  the  regard  which  themselves  exact ; 
and  think  no  state  of  life  eligible,  but  that  which 
places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  censure  or  controul, 
and  affords,  them  opportunities  of  living  in  a  perpe- 
tual compliance  with  their  own  inclinations,  without 
the  necessity  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man's  conveiuence  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and  ten- 
der, easily  offended  by  every  deviation  from  rectitude, 
soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  impertinence,  and 
always  expecting  from  the  conversation  of  mankind 
more  elegance,  purity,  and  truth,  than  the  mingled 
mass  of  life  will  easily  afford.  Such  men  are  in 
haste  to  retire  from  grossness,  falsehood,  and  bru- 
tality; and  hope  to  find  in  private  habitations  at 
least  a  negative  felicity,  an  exemption  from  the 
shocks  and  perturbations  with  which  publick  scenes 
are  continually  distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  afford 
that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so  lavishly 
to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will  quickly  dis- 
cover, that  by  escaping  from  his  opponents  he  has 
lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness  is  nothing  where  it 
is  not  seen,  and  power  nothing  where  it  cannot  be 
felt:  and  he,  whose  faculties  are  employed  in  too 
close  an  observation  of  failings  and  defects,  will  find 
his  condition  very  little  mended  by  transferring  his 
attention  from  others  to  himself:  he  will  probably 
soon  cotae  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  chaiacter 
rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into « solitude  merely  by  the 
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authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find  those 
charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured  statesmen 
and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these  likewise  are  apt 
to  wonder  at  their  disappointment,  for  want  of  con- 
sidering, that  those  whom  they  aspire  to  imitate  car- 
ried with  them  to  their  country  seats  minds  full 
fraught  with  subjects  of  reflection,  the  consciousness 
of  great  merit,  the  memory  of  illustrious  actions, 
the  knowledge  of  important  events,  and  the  sieeds  of 
mighty  designs  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation. 
Solitude  was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue,  and 
an  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  what  can  retire- 
ment confer  upon  him,  who  having  done  nothing, 
can  receive  no  support  from  his  own  importance,  who 
having  known  nothing  can  find  no  entertainment  in 
reviewing  the  past,  and  who  intending  nothing  can 
form  no  hopes  from  prospects  of  the  futiure  ?  He  can, 
surely,  take  no  wiser  course  than  that  of  losing  him- 
self again  in  the  crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities  of 
his  mind  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  philo- 
sophy, and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  intimacies 
with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the  groves  when 
he  conferred  with  Egeria.  These  men  have  not  al- 
ways reason  to  repent.  Some  studies  require  a  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  same  train  of  thought, 
such  as  is  too  often  interrupted  by  the  petty  avoca- 
tions of  common  life :  sometimes,  likewise,  it  is 
necessary,  that  a  multiplicity  of  objects  be  at  once 
present  to  the  mind ;  and  every  thing,  therefore, 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  which  may  perplex  the 
memory,  or  dissipate  the  attention. 
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But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  hy  soli- 
tude, its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  is  not 
able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  unsuccess- 
fully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  bis 
diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much 
facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society :  he  that 
never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of  others,  rea- 
dily acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and  very  seldom 
discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
his  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in 
possession  of  truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling  an  er- 
Tour  long  since  exploded.  He  that  has  neither  com- 
panions nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always  applaud 
his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  per- 
formances, because  he  knows  not  that  others  have 
equalled  or  excelled  him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws  himself 
from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extin- 
guished which  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled, 
and  take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather 
than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recluses,  whose 
intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect,  and  whose 
motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or 
gratify  curiosity ;  but  that  being  disengaged  from 
common  cares,  they  may  employ  more  time  in  the 
duties  of  religion  :  that  they  may  regulate  their  ac- 
tions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 
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To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  morta- 
lity,  I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified  to 
give  directions.     On   him   that    appears  "  to  pass 
through  things  temporary,"  with  no  other  Cjare  than 
**  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with 
such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct 
in  the  whole,  without  a  minute  examination  of  its 
parts ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  wish,  that  while 
vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seducements,  and  stalk- 
ing   forth   with   more   hardened   effrontery,   virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or 
forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  un- 
daunted perseverance  in  the  right.     Piety  practised 
in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  desert, 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and 
delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works 
of  God  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no 
assistance  upon  earthly  beings,    and   however  free 
from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants  the  sacred  splen- 
dour of  beneficence. 

Our  Maker,  who,  though  he  gave  us  such  varie- 
ties of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers,  yet  de- 
signed us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly  intended, 
that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness  by  different 
means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  pas- 
sions incited  by  the  force  of  present  temptations  :  of 
these  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies 
which  they  cannot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the 
calm  of  solitude,  that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to 
endure  the  tempest  of  publick  life.  But  there  are 
others,  whose  passions  grow  more  strong  and  irregu- 
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lar  in  privacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain  an  uniform 
tenour  of  virtue,  but  by  exposing  their  manners  to 
the  publick  eye,  and  assisting  the  admonitions  of  con- 
science with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  conduct  till 
they  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue,  and  weak- 
ened their  passions  by  frequent  victories.  But  there  is 
a  higher  order  of  men  so  inspired  with  ardour,  and  so 
fortified  with  resolution,  that  the  world  passes  before 
them  without  influence  or  regard:  these  ought  to 
consider  themselves  as  appointed  the  guardians  of 
mankind :  they  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  exhi- 
bit publick  examples  of  good  life :  and  may  be  said, 
when  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert  the  station 
which  Providence  assigned  them. 


Numb.  128.     Saturday,  January  26,  1754. 

lile  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum  abit ;  unus  utrique 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus,  Hor. 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way, 

One  errour  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray. 

Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t*  other  side.  Francis. 

It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
to  charge  each  other  with  trifling  away  life :  every 
man  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amusement  of  his 
neighbour,  as  something  below  the  dignity  of  our 
nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  ra- 
tional being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the  wants  of 
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nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with  the  various 
means  by  which  all  manual  occupations  are  now  faci- 
litated, observes  what  numbers  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  a  few,  would,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  won- 
der, how  the  multitudes  who  are  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  working  either  for  themselves  or  others, 
find  business  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece,  dig 
tihe  mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the  harvest ; 
they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build  houses ;  in  what 
then  are  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant  pro- 
spect of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  answer.  We 
find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  together  in  a  tumul- 
tuous confusion,  with  haste  in  their  motions,  and  ea- 
geniess  in  their  looks;  but  what  they  have  to  pursue 
or  avoid,  a  more  minute  observation  must  inform 
them. 

When  we  analyse  the  crowd  into  individuals,  it 
soon  appears  that  the  passions  and  imaginations  of 
men  will  not  easily  suffer  them  to  be  idle :  we  see 
things  coveted  merely  because  they  are  rare,  and 
pursued  because  they  are  fugitive ;  we  see  men  con- 
spire to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  on  that  which  is  worth- 
less in  itself,  and  then  contend  for  the  possession. 
One  is  a  collector  of  fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no 
other  use  than  to  show  them  ;  and  when  he  has 
stocked  his  own  repository,  grieves  that  the  stones 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by 
another.  The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that 
his  rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine 
with  his  own.     This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  concert. 
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only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new  musician 
before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his  company  to  the 
play,  because  he  fancies  himself  the  patron  of  an  ac- 
tress ;  some  spend  the  morning  in  consultations  with 
their  tailor,  and  some  in  directions  to  their  cook  ; 
some  are  forming  parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying 
wagers  at  a  horse-race 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of  these 
lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by  which 
the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor  others,  and 
by  which  no  man  could  be  long  engaged,  who 
seriously  considered  what  he  was  doing,  or  had 
knowledge  enough  to  compare  what  he  is  with 
what  he  might  be  made.  However,  as  people  who 
have  the  same  inclination  generally  flock  together, 
every  trifler  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  sight  of 
others  as  unprofitably  active  as  himself;  by  kind- 
ling the  heat  of  competition,  he  in  time  thinks 
himself  important,  and  by  having  his  mind  in- 
tensely engaged,  he  is  secured  from  weariness  of 
himself. 

Some  degree  of  self-approbation  is  always  the  re- 
ward of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  con- 
sider the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  pleasures,  as  a 
more  happy  and  more  virtuous  disposition,  than  that 
universal  contempt  and  haughty  negligence,  which  is 
sometimes  associated  with  powerful  faculties,  but '  is 
often  assumed  by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its 
name,  and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and  ridi- 
cule is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be  added 
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that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easiest  philo- 
sophy. .  To  find  some  objection  to  every  thing,  and 
to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under  pretence  that 
occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth  activity,  to  laugh 
at  those  who  are  ridiculously  busy  without  setting  an 
example  of  more  rational  industry,  is  no  less  in  the 
power  of  the  meanest  than  of  the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employment, 
which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act  of  goodness, 
will  be  in  some  respect  or  other  subject  to  contempt ; 
but  it  is  true,  likewise,  that  almost  every  act,  which 
is  not  directly  vicious,  is  in  some  respect  beneficial 
and  laudable.  "  I  often,"  says  Bruyere,  "  observe . 
from  my  window,  two  beings  of  erect  form  and  ami- 
able countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  reason, 
able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language,  and  con- 
vey their  notions  to  each  other.  They  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  are  every  day  employed  till  sunset 
in.nibbing  two  smooth  stones  together,  or,  in  other 
terms,  in  polishing  marble." 

"  If  lions  could  paint,"  says  the  fable,  "  in  the 
room  of  those  pictures  which  exhibit  men  vanquish- 
ing lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon  men."  If 
the  stonecutter  could  have  written  like  Bruyere, 
what  would  he  have  replied? 

"I  lookup,"  says  he,  "every  day  from  my  shop,  upon 
a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand  still  to  gaze  upon 
my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a  wit  and  a  philosopher. 
I  often  perceive  his  face  clouded  with  care,  and  am 
told  that  his  taper  is  sometimes  burning  at  midnight. 
The  sight  of  a  man  who  works  so  much  harder  than 
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myself,  excited  my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of 
tools  in  his  apartment,  and,  therefore,  could  not  ima- 
gine what  he  was  doing ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that 
he  was  writing  descriptions  of  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they  had 
lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to  change 
a  sentence,  because  the  soiuid  of  a  letter  was  too 
often  repeated  :^that  he  was  often  disquieted  with 
doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a  word  which  every 
body  understood;  that  he  would  hesitate  between 
two  expressions  equally  proper,  till  he  could  not  fix 
his  choice  but  By  consulting  his  friends ;  that  he  will 
run  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single 
line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  he  returns 
home  dejected  and  disconsolate ;  a,nd  that  by  all  this 
care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to  make  a  little  book, 
which  at  last  will  teach  no  useful  art,  and  which  none 
who  has  it  not  will  perceive  himself  to  want.  I  have 
often  wondered  for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this 
was  sent  into  the  world ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see 
those  who  live  thus  foolishly,  seized  by  an  order  of 
the  government,  and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation." 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representation, 
may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridiculous.  He 
that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human  beings  rubbing 
stones  together,  might  have  prolonged  the  same 
amusement  by  walking  through  the  city,  and  seeing 
others  with  looks  of  importance  heaping  one  brick 
upon  another ;  or  by  rambling  into  the  country, 
where  he  might  observe  other  creatures  of  the  same 
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kind  driving  in  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay, 
or,  in  the  language  of  men  less  enlightened,  plough- 
ing the  field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult by  an  aggregation  of  effects  to  make  every  thing 
great.  The  polisher  of  marble  may  be  forming  orna- 
ments for  the  palaces  of  virtue,  and  the  schools  of 
science  :  or  providing  tables  on  which  the  actions  of 
heroes  and  the  discoveries  of  sages  shall  be  recorded, 
for  the  incitement  and  instruction  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal 
arts  by  which  reasoning  beings  are  distinguished 
from  the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are  se- 
cured from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  forti- 
fied against  the  ravages  of  hostility ;  and  the  plough- 
man is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  diffusing  plenty 
and  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and  compelling  the 
earth  to  give  food  to  her  inhabitants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  compa- 
rative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things,  be- 
cause we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  standard. 
The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to  equal  or  excel 
some  other  trifler,  and  is  happy  or  miserable  as  he 
succeeds  or  miscarries  :  the  man  of  sedentary  desire 
and  unactive  ambition  sits  comparing  his  power  with 
his  wishes ;  and  makes  his  inability  to  perform  things 
impossible,  an  excuse  to  himself  for  performing  no- 
thing. Man  can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
own  actions,  by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his 
performance,  by  comparing  what  he  does  with  what 
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he  can  do.  Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exer- 
tion of  all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  re- 
spect to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  by 
Him,  who  has  given  to  all  created  beings  their  dif- 
ferent abilities:  he  faithfully  performs  the  task  of 
life,  within  whatever  limits  his  labours  may  be  con- 
fined, or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  forgotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can  ac- 
complish, that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions  by  his 
imagination,  may  appear  despicable  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  any  thing  really 
useful,  has  no  pretensions  to  applaud  the  grandeur 
of  his  conceptions ;  since  nothing  but  narrowness  of 
mind  hinders  him  from  seeing,  that  by  pursuing  the 
same  principles  every  thing  limited  will  appear  con- 
temptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  while  his 
benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  the  happiness 
of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might  with  equal  reason  sit 
on  a  throne  dreaming  of  universal  empire,  and  of  the 
diffusion  of  blessings  over  all  the  globe :  yet  even 
this  globe  is  little,  compared  with  the  system  of 
matter  within  our  view !  and  that  system  barely 
something  more  than  nonentity,  compared  with  the 
boundless  regions  of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor 
imagination  can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  might 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are  not, 
conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and  wishes 
which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  necessarily  descend 
to  the  consideration  of  what  we  are.  We  have 
powers  very  scanty  in  their  utmost  extent,  but  which 
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ill  different  men  are  differently  proportioned.  Suit- 
ably to  these  powers  we  have  duties  prescribed,  which 
we  must  neither  decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting 
ourselves  with  easier  amusements,  nor  overlook  in 
idle  contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  more 
extensive  comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  must 
remember,  that  we  are  not  born  to  please  ourselves. 
He  that  studies  simply  his  own  satisfaction,  will  al- 
ways find  the  proper  business  of  his  station  too  hard 
or  too  easy  for  him.  But  if  we  bear  continually  in 
mind,  our  relation  to  The  Father  of  Being,  by 
whom  we  are  placed  in  the  world,  and  who  has  al- 
lotted us  the  part  which  we  are  to  bear  in  the  general 
system  of  life,  we  shall  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign 
our  own  inclinations  to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and  do 
the  work  decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  dili- 
gence. 


Numb.  131.     Tuesday,  February  5,.  1754. 


Misce 


Ergo  aliquid  noatris  de  moribus,  Juv. 

And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dryden,  Jim, 

FoNTENELLE,  in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great 
philosopher's  virtues  and  attainments,  with  an  obser- 
vation, that  "  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other 
men,  by  any  singidarity  either  natural  or  affected." 
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It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  separate 
knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by  which  know- 
ledge is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he  was  able  to 
excel  in  science  and  wisdom,  without  purchasing 
them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things  ;  and  that  he 
stood  alone,  merely  because  he  had  left  the  rest  of 
mankind  behind  him,  not  because  he  deviated  from 
the  beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example,  of  Plutarch,  should 
compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  might  set  this 
part  of  Newton's  character  to  view  with  great  advan- 
tage, by  opposing  it  to  that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the 
only  man,  of  later  ages,  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  careful 
contemplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of  know- 
ledge a  curious  inspection  into  common  life,  and 
after  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philosopher,  had 
examined  "  men's  business  and  bosoms"  as  a  states- 
man ;  yet  failed  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  domes- 
tick  affairs,  that,  in  the  most  lucrative  post  to  which 
a  great  and  wealthy  kingdom  could  advance  him,  he 
felt  all  the  miseries  of  distressful  poverty,  and  com- 
mitted all  the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites. 
Such  were  at  once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that, 
as  it  is  said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices 
that  money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he  sat 
studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excellence, 
very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of  Bacon :  but 
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almost  all  the  studious  tribe,  as  they,  obtain  any  par- 
ticipation of  his  knowledge,  feel  likewise  some  con- 
tagion of  his  defects ;  and  obstruct  the  veneration 
which  learning  would  procure,  by  follies  greater  or 
less,  to  which  only  learning  could  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Gttardian^ 
that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  severity  the 
errours  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the  ignorance  of 
little  things  may  be  compensated  by  the  knowledge 
of  great ;  for  so  it  is,  that  as  more  can  detect  petty 
failings  than  can  distinguish  or  esteem  great  qualifi- 
cations, and  as  mankind  is  in  general  more  easily 
disposed  to  censure  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is 
often  incurred  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue 
or  usefulness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to  avoid ; 
no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the  common  inter- 
courses of  life,  by  private  meditation  ;  the  manners 
of  the  world  are  not  a  regular  system,  planned  by 
philosophers  upon  settled  principles,  in  which  every 
cause  has  a  congruous  eflfect,  and  one  part  has  a  just 
reference  to  another.  Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in 
every  country,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  par- 
ticular temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
the  constitution  of  the  government ;  but  the  greater 
part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been  started  by  ca- 
price, been  contrived  by  affectation,  or  borrowed  with- 
out any  just  motives  of  choice  from  other  countries. 

Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey  upon 
the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  speculates  in  his 
closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal  ignorance :  yek 
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by  the  observation  of  those  trifles  it  is,  that  the  ranks 
of  mankind  are  kept  in  order,  that  the  address  of  one 
to  another  is  regulated,  and  the  general  business  of 
the  world  carried  on  with  facility  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  themselves, 
become  great  by  their  frequency :  and  he  very  much 
mistakes  his-own  interest,  who  to  the  unavoidable  un- 
skilfulness  of  abstraction  and  retirement,  adds  a  vo- 
luntary neglect  of  common  forms,  and  increases  the 
disadvantages  of  a  studious  course  of  life  by  an  arro- 
gant contempt  of  those  practices,  by  which  others 
endeavour  to  gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interiour  disdain  of  fashion  and  cere- 
mony, is  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found :  much  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to  laugh  at  fop- 
pery and  formality,  secretly  wish  to  have  possessed 
those  qualifications  which  they  pretend  to  despise ; 
and  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  wash  away  the 
tincture  which  they  have  so  deeply  imbibed,  endea- 
vour to  harden  themselves  in  a  sullen  approbation  of 
their  own  colour.  Neutrality  is  a  state,  into  which 
the  busy  passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and 
he  who  is  in  danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is  generally 
forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with  an  effort  of 
comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and  elevated  by  a 
long  course  of  reputation  and  applause,  voluntarily 
consign  themselves  to  singularity,  affect  to  cross  the 
roads  of  life  because  they  know  that  they  shall  not  be 
jostled,  and  indulge  a  boundless  gratification  of  will 
because  they  perceive  that  they  shall  be  quietly  obey- 
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ed.  Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Humourists,  an  appellation  by  which  he  that 
has  obtained  it,  and  can  be  contented  to  keep  it,  is 
set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of  fashion  :  and  can 
go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  be  talkative  or  silent,  gloomy 
or  merry,  advance  absurdities  or  oppose  demonstration, 
without  any  other  reprehension  from  mankind,  than 
that  it  is  his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must 
be  let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  through  the 
various  factions  of  mankind ;  and  those  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed,  appear  too  frequently  to  consider  the  pa- 
tience with  which  their  caprices  are  suffered  as  an 
undoubted  evidence  of  their  own  importance,  of  a 
genius  to  which  submission  is  universally  paid,  and 
whose  irregularities  are  only  considered  as  conse- 
quences of  its  vigour.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  always  found  to  spot  a  character,  though  they  may 
not  totally  obscure  it ;  and  he  who  expects  from  man- 
kind, that  they  should  give  up  established  customs  in 
compliance  with  his  single  will,  and  exacts  that  de- 
ference which  he  does  not  pay,  may  be  endured,  but 
can  never  be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  univer- 
sally and  invariably  displeasing.  In  whatever  re- 
spect a  man  differs  from  others,  he  must  be  considered 
by  them  as  either  worse  or  better :  by  being  better, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  man  gains  admiration  oftener 
than  love,  since  all  approbation  of  his  practice  must 
necessarily  condemn  him  that  gives  it ;  and  though  a 
man  often  pleases  by  inferiority,  there  are  few  who 
desire  to  give  such  pleasure.     Yet  the  truth  is,  that 
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singularity  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  brand  of 
slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated  with  ac- 
knowledged merit,  serves  as  an  abatement  or  an  allay 
of  excellence,  by  which  weak  eyes  are  reconciled  to  its 
lustre,  and  by  which,  though  kindness  is  not  gained, 
at  least  envy  is  averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or  justify 
singularity :  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  moderate  under- 
standing to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  as  for 
a  common  form  to  play  over  the  airs  of  uncontested 
beauty.  The  pride  of  men  will  not  patiently  endure 
to  see  one,  whose  understanding  or  attainments  are 
but  level  with  their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which 
they  have  consented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  di- 
rection which  they  submissively  follow.  All  viola- 
tion of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  defiance  of 
common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  general  laws  to 
private  judgment:  he,  therefore,  who  differs  from 
others  without  apparent  advantage,  ought  not  to  be 
angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punished  with  ridicule ;  if 
those  whose  example  he  superciliously  overlooks, 
point  him  out  to  derision,  and  hoot  him  back  again 
into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  little 
things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indeterminable, 
and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  excuse. 
But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  noble  to  dare 
to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious  among  infidels,  to  be 
disinterested  in  a  time  of  general  venality,  to  lead  a 
life  of  virtue  and  reason  in  the  midst  of  sensualists, 
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is  a  proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than 
the  praise  or  blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  good,  and  superiour 
to  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise  man 
will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  because 
these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable,  and  de- 
pend not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the  commands 
of  Heaven :  yet  even  of  these,  the  external  mode 
is  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  for  he  is  cer- 
tainly no  friend  to  virtue,  who  neglects  to  give  it 
any  lawful  attraction,  or  suffers  it  to  deceive  the 
eye  or  alienate  the  affections  for  want  of  innocent 
compliance  with  fashionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew,  that  the 
eminence  of  his  character  drew  many  eyes  upon 
him  ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive  the  young  or 
the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  representing  it  as  an 
enemy  to  any  distinction  or  enjoyment  in  which 
human  nature  may  innocently  delight. 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  therefore, 
no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience  to  cus- 
tom or  example.  To  comply  with  the  notions  and 
practices  of  mankind,  is  in  some  degree  the  duty 
of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  only  he 
can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
useful :  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake 
of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  to  com- 
plaisance ;  for  the  end   of  complaisance  is  only  to 
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gain  the  kindness  of  our  fellow  beings,  whose  kind- 
ness is  desirable  only  as  instrumental  to  happiness, 
and  happiness  must  be  always  lost  by  departure 
from  virtue. 


Numb.  137.    Tuesday,  February  26,  1754. 

Tt  S*ipe^a;  Pyth. 

What  have  I  been  doing  ? 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  'with 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the 
future  only  by  considering  the  past ;  and  as  futu- 
rity is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he  ought 
very  diligently  to  use  the  only  means  by  which  he 
can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  frequently  to  re- 
volve the  experiments  which  he  has  hitherto  made 
upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wisdom  from  his  mis- 
takes, and  caution  from  his  miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  every  night  this 
solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so  lost  in  dissipa- 
tion as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can  I  forbear  some- 
times to  enquire  of  myself,  in  what  employment  my 
life  has  passed  away.  Much  of  my  time  has  sunk 
into  nothing,  and  left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished;  and  of  this  I  now  only  know,  that  it 
was  once  in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been 
improved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  memory  can  give  some  ac- 
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count ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and  at  others 
serious;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in  conversation, 
and  sometimes  meditated  in  solitude ;  one  day  has 
been  spent  in  consulting  the  ancient  sages,  and 
another  in  writing  AdverUurers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is  usual 
to  compute  the  loss  and  profit.  As  I  shall  soon 
cease  to  write  Adxjenturers,  I  could  not  forbear 
lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  consequence 
of  my  labours ;  and  whether  I  am  to  reckon  the 
hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions,  as  applied  to 
a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or  sufifered  to  fume 
away  in  useless  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attestation 
of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may  be  frus- 
trated when  thev.are  executed  without  suitable  skill, 
or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable  in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little  room 
for  self-congratulation ;  some  who  afBrm,  that  books 
have  no  influence  upon  the  publick,  that  no  age 
was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors,  and  that  to 
call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their  manners,  is,  like 
Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind,  or  shackle  the  torrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  unfailing 
experience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, rapine  or  malignity ;  interest  is  the  ruling  mo- 
tive of  mankind,  and  every  one  is  endeavouring  to 
increase  his  own  stores  of  happiness  by  perpetual  ac- 
cumulation, without  reflecting  upon  the  numbers 
whom  his  superfluity  condemns  to  want :  in  this  state 
of  things  a  book  of  morality  is  published,  in  which 
charity  and  benevolence  are  strongly  inforced ;  and 
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it  is  proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are'  happy 
in  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as  they 
are  liberal.  The  book  is  applauded,  and  the  author 
is  preferred  ;  he  imagines  his  applause  deserved, 
and  receives  less  pleasure  from  the  acquisition  of 
reward  than  the  consciousness  of  merit.  Let  us 
look  again  upon  mankind :  interest  is  still  the  ruling 
motive,  and  the  world  is  yet  full  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, malevolence  and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion,  arises 
merely  from  its  generality  and  comprehensiou  ;  to 
overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct  facts,  requires 
a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than  human  eyes  can 
take ;  the  progress  of  reformation  is  gradual  and 
silent,  as  the  extension  of  evening  shadows;  we 
know  that  they  were  short  at  noon,  and  are  long  at 
sunset,  but  our  senses  were  not  able  to  discern  their 
increase :  we  know  of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was 
once  savage,  and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  a 
precept  and  admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt  in 
different  degrees ;  as  they  are  universally  ignorant, 
yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of  knowledge. 
How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been  increased  and 
preserved  in  one  place  beyond  another,  but  by  dili- 
gent inculcation  and  rational  inforcement  ? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  influ- 
ence is  still  little  in  the  world;  so  the  groimd  is 
annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in  want 
of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours  of  the 
moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain :  let  them 
for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their  usefulness 
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will  be  known ;  the  wickedness  that  is  now  frequent 
would  become  universal,  the  bread  that  is  now  scarce 
would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small, 
and  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  impercepti- 
ble, in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world.  Provi- 
dence has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much,  that 
something  might  be  left  for  every  man  to  do.  The 
business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general  co-opera- 
tion ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single  man  can  be  no 
more  distinguished,  than  the  effect  of  a  particular 
drop  when  the  meadows  are  floated  by  a  summer 
shower :  yet  every  drop  increases  the  inundation, 
and  every  hand  adds  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent,  seldom 
works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  nations,  will 
readily  be  granted.  The  book  which  is  read  most, 
is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those  that  read  it  not; 
and  of  those  few,  the  greater  part  peruse  it  *  with 
dispositions  that  very  little  favour  their  own  im- 
provement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the-  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal :  spite, 
vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred, 
every  passion  which  incites  to  any  other  action, 
serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  stimulate  a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume  into 
their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish  their 
penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  have  escaped  the 
publick;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in  the  first  bloom  of 
reputation,  that  they  may  join  the  chorus  of  praise. 
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and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terras  it,  in  "  the  rearward  of 
the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style,  and  some  for  argument :  one 
has  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  observes  only 
how  it  is  expressed ;  another  regards  not  the  con- 
clusion, but  is  diligent  to  mark  how  it  is  inferred : 
they  read  for  other  purposes  than  the  attainment  of 
practical  knowledge ;  and  are  no  more  likely  to  grow 
wise  by  an  examination  of  a  treatise  of  moral  pru- 
dence, than  an  architect  to  inflame  his  devotion  by 
considering  attentively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  conver- 
sation, or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  they  may  not 
be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the  reputation  of 
literary  accomplishments :  but  the  most  general  and 
prevalent  reason  of  study  is  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing another  amusement  equally  cheap  or  constant, 
equally  independent  on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He 
that  wants  money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure 
through  her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when 
the  gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the  rattle 
of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to  plays  and 
assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in  books  a  refuge 
from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  provides 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these.  There 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many  more 
instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  good,  that 
he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study  ter« 
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minates  in  mere  pastime.  Books  have  always  a 
secret  influence  on  the  understanding ;  we  cannot  at 
pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that  reads  books  of 
science,  though  without  any  fixed  desire  of  improve- 
ment, will  grow  more  knowing ;  he  that  entertain  s 
himself  with  moral  or  religious  treatises,  will  imper- 
ceptibly advance  in  goodness;  the  ideas  which  are 
often  offered  to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky 
moment  when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  as  a  discou- 
ragement to  writers,  that  there  are  already  books 
sufficient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topicks  of  persua- 
sion have  been  discussed,  and  every  important  ques- 
tion clearly  stated  and  justly  decided;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  room  to  hope,  that  pigmies 
should  conquer  where  heroes  have  been  defeated,  or 
that  the  petty  copiers  of  the  present  time  should  ad- 
vance the  great  work  of  reformation,  which  their  pre- 
decessors were  forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in  its  own 
nature  capable  of  increase ;  but  so  narrow,  that  al- 
most every  understanding  may,  by  a  diligent  ap- 
plication of  its  powers,  hope  to  enlarge  it.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary,  that  a  man  should  forbear 
to  write,  till  he  has  discovered  some  truth  unknown 
before;  he  may  be  sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diver- 
sifying the  surface  of  knowledge,  and  luring  the 
mind  by  a  new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of 
those  beauties  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively 
before.  Every  writer  may  find  intellects  correspon- 
dent to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions  are  familiar 
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and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and,  perhaps,  truth  is 
often  more  successfully  propagated  by  men  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  who,  adopting  the  opinions  of  others, 
have  no  care  but  to  explain  them  clearly,  than  by 
subtle  speculatists  and  curious  searchers,  who  exact 
from  their  readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if 
their  fabricks  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to 
render  them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which  J 
have  laid  out  in  these  little  compositions.  That  the 
world  has  grown  apparently  better,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Adventurer^  I  have  not  observed ;  but 
am  willing  to  think,  that  many  have  been  affected 
by  single  sentiments,  of  which  it  is  their  business  to 
renew  the  impression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints 
of  truth,  which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue ;  and 
that  those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  improve. 


Numb.  138.     Saturday,  March  ^^  1754. 

Quid  purh  tranquillet  ?  honos^  an  duke  lucellum^ 

An  secret vm  iter^  etfaUentis  semita  'citce  ?  Hor. 

Whether  the  tranquil  mind  and  pure, 

Honours  or  wealth  our  hliss  insure : 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray, 

Where  lonely  leads  the  silent  way.  Francis. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors  to 
the  welfare  of  the  publick,  I  am  led  by  a  natural 
train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition  with 
regard  to  themselves ;  and  to  enquire  what  degree  of 
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happiness  or  vexation  is  annexed  to  the  difficult  and 
laborious  employment  of  providing  instruction  or  en- 
tertainment for  mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  parti- 
cular state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  decisions 
from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with  certainty  de- 
termine whether  other  minds  are  affected  by  the 
same  causes  in  the  same  manner.  Yet  by  this  cri- 
terion we  must  be  content  to  judge,  because  no  other 
can  be  obtained ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  it  very  fallacious,  for  excepting  here  and  there 
an  anomalous  mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like 
others,  or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men 
unanimously  concur  in  attributing  happiness  or 
misery  to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in 
acknowledging  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  account  of 
their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deserve  envy  ; 
for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  addicted  to  complaint. 
The  neglect  of  learning,  the  ingratitude  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  absurd  preference  by  which  ignorance 
and  dulness  often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have 
been  from  age  to  age  topicks  of  invective  ;  and  few 
have  left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness  and 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

1  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are  in  reality 
more  miserable  than  their  fellow  mortals.  The  pre- 
sent life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infelicity  ;  every  man,  like 
an  author,  believes  himself  to  merit  more  than  he 
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obtains,  and  solaces  the  present  with  the  prospect 
of  the  future ;  others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disap- 
pointments in  silence,  of  which  the  writer  com- 
plains, to  show  how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  la- 
mentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment :  he  whose 
hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears,  as  that  he  has 
resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate  for  fame,  seldom 
fails  to  amuse  himself,  before  his  appearance,  with 
pleasing  scenes  of  affluence  or  honour;  while  his 
fortune  is  yet  under  the  regulation  of  fancy,  he  easily 
models  it  to  his  wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of  criticks 
or  rivals  to  intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts  over 
the  bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice  of 
p  raise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of  the 
second  period  of  an  author's  happiness,  and  tell  of  the 
tumultuous  raptures  of  invention,  when  the  mind 
riots  in  imagery,  and  the  choice  stands  suspended  ber 
tween  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  be  in- 
dulged to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  disquisi-^ 
tion  with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fancies  so  vi- 
gorous, as  easily  to  excite,  select,  and  arrange  them. 
To  write  is,  indeed,  no  unpleasing  employment,  when 
one  sentiment  readily  produces  another,  and  both 
ideas  and  expressions  present  themselves  at  the  first 
summons;  but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius 
does  not  always  obtain ;  and  common  writers  know 
it  only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of  slow 

VOL.  XI.  ^  o 
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diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which  the  mind 
is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution,  and  from  jvhich 
the  attention  is  every  moment  starting  to  more  de- 
lightful amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which,  when 
considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering  hopes  of  fa- 
cility, mocks  us  in  the  execution  with  unexpected 
difficulties ;  the  mind  which,  while  it  considered  it 
in  the  gross,  imagined  itself  amply  ftirnished  with 
materials,  finds  sometimes  an  unexpected  barrenness 
and  vacuity,  and  wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are 
vanished,  which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for 
emission. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselves; 
but  so  confrised  and  unconnected,  that  they  are  not 
without  difficulty  reduced  to  method,  or  concate- 
nated in  a  regular  and  dependent  series ;  the  mind 
falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which  neither  the 
beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered,  and  toils  and 
struggles  without  progress  or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that,  *'  if  matter  be  once 
got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very  little 
difficulty;"  a  position  which,  though  sufficiently 
plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  precepts,  is  by  no 
means  strictly  and  philosophically  true.  If  words 
were  naturally  and  necessarily  consequential  to  senti- 
ments, it  would  always  follow,  that  he  who  has  most 
knowledge  must  have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every 
man  would  clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood : 
yet  we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  persons :  and  many  books 
might  surely   be  ^  produced,   where  just  and  noble 
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sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by  unsuitable 
diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim. the  care 
of  an  author.  Indeed  of  many  authors,  and  those 
not  useless  or  contemptible,  words  are  almost  the 
only  care :  many  make  it  their  study,  not  so  much 
to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  as  to  recommend  those 
which  are  already  known  to  more  favourable  notice 
by  fairer  decorations :  but  every  man,  whether  he 
copies  or  invents,  whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts 
or  those  of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient 
in  the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which  he 
could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  memory  for 
terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  and  at  last  unable 
to  impress  upon  his  reader  the  image  existing  in  his 
own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer,  to  be 
within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want  only  a 
single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full  force,  to 
require  only  a  correspondent  term  in  order  to.  finish  a 
paragraph  with  elegance,  and  make  one  of  its  mem- 
bers answer  to  the  other :  but  these  deficiencies  can- 
not always  be  supplied :  and  after  a  long  study  and 
vexation,  the  passage  is  turned  anew,  and  the  web 
unwoven  that  was  so  nearly  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected  and 
adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last  conclud- 
ed, it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when  he  comes 
coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it,  with  the  hopes 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  fury  of  the  perform- 
ance:  novelty  always  captivates  the  mind;  as  our 
thoughts  rise  fresh  upon  us,  we  readily  believe  them 
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just  and  original,  which,  when  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
duction  is  over,  we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  by 
memory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer  finds 
no  such  faults  in  his  performance,  he  is  still  to  remem- 
her,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial  eyes:  and 
when  he  considers,  how  much  men  who  could  judge 
of  others  with  great  exactness,  have  often  failed  of 
judging  of  themselves,  he  will  be  afraid  of  deciding 
too  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  of  allowing  himself 
to  contemplate  with  too  much  complacence,  treasure 
that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed 
the  only  trial  that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  publick,  and  only  from  the  publick,  is 
he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a  final 
justification  of  self-esteem ;  but  the  publick  is  not 
easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If  mankind 
were  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  of  such  writings,  at  least,  as  describe 
the  movements  of  the  human  passions,  and  of  which 
every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  hira,  a  just 
opinion  would  be  formed ;  but  whoever  has  remarked 
the  fate  of  books,  must  have  found  it  governed  by 
other  causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  ge- 
neral conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have^courage  to. 
tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion,  it  often 
remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes  unknown  and 
unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few,  commonly  consti- 
tute the  taste  of  the  time ;  the  judgment  which  they 
have  once  pronounced,  some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss. 
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and  some  too  timorous  to  contradict ;  it  may  however 
be,  I  think,  observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to 
depress  than  exalt,  as  mankind  are  more  credulous  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  publick  judgment  is  not  to 
be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of  an  author ; 
since  it  commonly  serves,  after  miscarriage,  to  recon- 
cile him  to  himself.  Because  the  world  has  some- 
times passed  an  unjust  sentence,  he  readily  concludes 
the  sentence  unjust  by  which  his  performance  is  con- 
demned ;  because  some  have  been  exalted  above  their 
merits  by  partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  success 
of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  zeal 
of  his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author  seems 
to  share  all  the  common  miseries  of  life,  he  appears 
to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitives  and  abatements. 
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